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Miracle 


Twin brothers Clayton and Trey Hawthorne plan a 
roguish scheme involving Miracle Cavendish. Clayton 
will seduce the young beauty, and Trey will marry her. 
But when Clayton falls for Miracle, she discovers a 
difference between them—one that could only be seen 
by a woman in love . 


“Funny, endearing, heart-tugging . . . a must read.” 

—Indianapolis Star 
“Five stars.” —Heartland Critiques 
Once A Hero 


When she was young, Bronte Haviland was a secret 

admirer of Captain Brandon Tremain the hero. When 
_he was imprisoned for treason, she vowed to put her 
childish infatuation behind her. When she saw him, 
she knew it would be impossible . 


“Without a doubt, Katherine Sutcliffe is one of the 
most powerful voices in the romantic genre.” 
—— Romantic Times 


My Only Love 


Olivia Devonshire and Miles Warwick married one 
another for money. Then they fell in love .. . 


“Romance lovers won't want to miss My Only Love. 
It’s books like this that the phrase ‘page-turner’ was 
created to describe.” —USA Today 


“A passionate, touching tale which I was sorry to see 
end... My Only Love is a fabulous story.” 
—Heartland Critiques 
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My thanks to the best literary agent in the business, 
Evan Fogelman. 
My friend. 
What would I have done this last year without you? 


And, as always, 
To my family. 


I love you all. 


FATHER OF LIGHT 


Father of light, to thee I call; 

My soul is dark within. 

Thou who canst mark the sparrow’s fail, 
Avert the death of sin. 

Thou who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 

Whose mantle is yon boundless sky; 

My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive, 
And since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die. 


—George Gordon, Lord Byron © 
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Maria Ashton stood near the rectory door, waiting for 
it to be opened. The sooner the better—best to get the 
ugly affair over with as soon as possible. What could 
she have been thinking, to answer the advertisement 
like she had? Desperation could make fools of the 
hardiest souls, as could deception. Oh, but she would 
pay dearly for this deception! The hair shirt stinging her 
flesh would seem mild punishment compared to what 
would certainly follow this “breach of decency and 
trust,” as her father, the Vicar Ashton, would term it. 

Reaching into her skirt pocket, she withdrew the 
wrinkled and smudged article she had torn from the 
London Times a full six weeks earlier. 


Position offered. Desire live-in companion. Tutor. 
Nursemaid. Yorkshire district. Wage compensatory 


with experience. Prefer healthy, strong male. Reply 
EON Star 
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Her fingers closing around the paper, Maria moved to 
the window and noted the miserable weather without. 
From here she could see the steep roof of her home 
rising through the mist at the far end of the village, its 
slate roof a shocking opulence compared to the humble 
thatched cottages surrounding the Vicar Ashton’s well- 
appointed house—due completely to the exorbitant 
tithes demanded of the church followers. 

Unlike her own home, the village green was unre- 
markable. Grass grew among the pavement stones and 
the very rooks on the leafless trees seemed half asleep. » 
All appeared as still and quiet as the local cemetery, 
which was not surprising, considering the vicar ex- 
pounded at every opportunity on the sins of frivolity 
and cheerfulness. As if to add to the dismal mood, the 
entire village was filled with a dense white mist, rare 
indeed to the mostly clear atmosphere of the village set 
high on a hill. When the mist set in, it did so with an 
intense cold that pierced to one’s very soul. 

Odd, however, that she did not feel it. In truth, she 
felt little of anything but numbness. 

“I forbid it!” cracked the vicar’s voice suddenly, 
causing Maria to cringe, to glance toward the door, her 
mind on escape. But where would she go? Inevitably 
she would be forced to face the vicar’s wrath. Best to 
steel herself and get the confrontation over with . . . 
as she always had. She had learned young in life that it 
was better to bear, for a short time, the wicked bite of 
her father’s punishment than to live under the lingering 
cold fear of eventual discovery. 

There came from the adjoining room a rumble of 
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angry voices—her father’s, another man’s . . . a wom- 
an’s—not her mother’s, certainly. Her mother would be 
cowering in the corner, her white, emaciated, unhappy 
face turned in dread and shame toward the wall. That, 
more than any fear of facing her father, gave Maria 
pause, made her shudder with self-recrimination. While 
she gave not a double damn about the distress, or fury, 


- this caused her father, her mother was a different matter. 


Because of Maria’s recalcitrance, Mary Ashton would 
be cannonaded by blame. Her mother would be re- 


_ minded that it was because of her own beauty that 


Maria had been born an object of the devil, too beautiful 
by far. Had Mary’s own sensuality and comeliness not 
caused the young vicar’s temporary dalliance with the 


_ demon lust—which resulted in his marrying the girl, 
~ not out of love by any stretch of the imagination (God 
_ was his only love; God and the godly position He would 
grant Vicar Ashton upon his demise), but out of 
_ repentance. 


And obviously, Maria had inherited her mother’s 


_ penchant for factiousness. Did her tongue not continu- 


ally challenge her father’s authority? (Which was tan- 


_ tamount to challenging God himself.) Was the vicar not 
_ repeatedly forced to punish her, as he had Mary in those 
_ early years, before he broke her spirit completely, when 
_ she valiantly refused to bow to his twisted sense of 
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authority? 
Maria closed her eyes. What could she have been 


‘ thinking to have responded to that advertisement? Dear 
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Lord, who could have imagined that royalty would 


| appear on her father’s doorstep to interview her for a 
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position she had applied for on a whim—because she 
had listened too closely to newly married Sarah McCann’s ~ 
discourses on the amazing delights of the world outside 
this village (not to mention the marriage bed), and she had — 
watched a little too long, and longingly, at the fine coaches 
and their ultra-fine passengers who passed through on 
their way to the city. 

But mostly, because she had wanted desperately to 
save a certain young man—a very special young 
man—from making the grave mistake of falling in love 
with Vicar Ashton’s offspring of the demon lust. But 
most of all, she had wanted, selfishly, to save herself 
from marrying into the same sort of life, and fate, as her 
mother. And she wanted to save her mother. 

Maria smoothed her hands down over her skirt, and 
for a brief moment, before reminding herself of the 
sins of vanity, wished for something nicer to wear— 
something brighter than the grave simplicity of the black 
she was normally forced to don. Her brother, Paul, had 
often vowed to someday purchase her a blue dress (he 
would order it from one of those posh books he had once 
seen some fancy lady perusing in her fancy coach) the 
same blue as her eyes—“blue as spring skies”—that 
would accentuate her “breathtaking beauty.” 

Maria did not consider herself pretty at all, but 
very . . . plain. She had fair skin and flaxen hair that” 
would always remain flaxen—never gray. She gener- 
ally wore a sort of half-cap of black lace, which she 
considered the most becoming head attire for a young 
lady of her age and complexion. As far as intelligence 
was concerned, she had never been thought of as clever. 


. 
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She could read, and write, mostly thanks to Paul, whose 
grandest dream had been to teach—-not as their father 
taught the lads of the village—no hail of fire and 
brimstone—no espousing of Scriptures to punctuate the 
evils of modern literature or the ideas and ideals of 
philosophers—but to enrich the mind, heart, and soul 


_ with an appreciation of true, uncensored knowledge. 


The door opened behind her. 
Maria turned, her heart skipping and her breath 
catching. Her father filled up the doorway, eyes ablaze, 


_ his wide, wrinkled face aflame with anger, fists like 


ham hocks clenched at his sides. = air suddenly 


_ became unbreathable. 


“Witch.” His voice rattled deep and low in his chest. 


_ She knew that voice, reserved for those wretchedly 


sinful individuals whose souls he would, without com- 
punction, damn to eternal hell. 

He closed the door gently —too gently to be menac- 
ing, and she backed away, coming up against the wall, 


_ pressing into it as if she could become one with the 
_ rectory’s rich mahogany panels. 


“You won’t touch me again,” she stated with a 
conviction she didn’t feel in the pit of her stomach. He 


was her father, after all. He could treat her in any 
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manner he so desired—or so he had always convinced 
her. “I’m not a child any longer. ’'m a grown woman 
and if I desire to leave this place—” 

“Wicked girl. Rancorous and spiteful sinner that you 


would humiliate me in this manner.” 


Backing into a corner, she glanced toward the door, 
the window—no escape—to flee now would only 
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infuriate him further, and there was her mother to think 
about... . , 

Raising her chin and planting her small feet apart, she — 
met the vicar’s eyes, her look one of challenge and 
defiance that made his face turn a slow, burning red. _ 

“T won’t allow you to hurt me any longer, Father. ?m — 
leaving this place and when I’m capable I’m returning 
for Mother—” 

“Tnsolent fiend! Satan’s daughter! Just like her—Eve — 
of temptation, despoiler of righteousness. Destroyer of 
man’s discipline and judgment.” His eyes raked her. 
Towering above her, his surplice shifting over his 
massive frame like a shroud of power and doom, he 
hissed through his teeth, “Succubus. Worming your way 
into a man’s dreams, despoiling his virtue, filling his 
mind with lustful appetites so he deviates from the 
dictates of moral and divine law.” 

She turned her face away. “I won’t allow you to 
break me like you have Mama.” 

“Whore—” 

“You won’t rob me of.my youth and spirit—” 

“Wanton—” 

“Of my dignity! You’re a wicked man masquerading: 
as God’s disciple and were it in my power I would see 
you defrocked and cast from the church. I would tell the 
people of this village who so fear and revere you just 
exactly what sort of man you are!” 

“Silence!” 

“T would tell them that the tithes you demand of them 
are exorbitant. That the miracles their precious monies 
buy are nothing more than false promises from a man 
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whose own wealth is growing by extremes, who some- 
day hopes to see himself bishop—” 

“Blasphemer!” 

“T fully intend to return here and take Mama away 
from your cruel and insensitive abuse before she ends 
up like Paul.” 

“How dare you mention that heathen’s foul name to 
me!” 

“Because of you he’s dead—my only brother is 
dead—” 

“Falsifying slut.” 

“You stood aside and allowed that evil man to raise 
his fists against your own son. Because of you my 
brother spent the last two years of his life in unbearable 
_ pain—” 

“Vengeance is mine, sayeth the Lord!” 

_ “Yet he continued to love you the entire time he lay 
there dying little by little. With his last breath he begged 

_ you for forgiveness—” 

“°Tis God’s judgment not mine.” 

“He was your son! Your own flesh and blood and you 
refused to speak to him for two years because he fell in 
love with a woman—” 

“A harlot! An adulteress. Branding her and casting 
_ her from my village was mild punishment. I should 


_ have burned her at the stake.” 


“Cruel, vindictive man. Pll save myself and my 
| mother from you if it’s the last thing I do.” 

_ . He raised his hand to hit her. In that moment the door 
~ opened. 

James Thackley, the duchess’s assistant, a tall, gray- 
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haired man wearing wire-rimmed spectacles and a ~ 
somber but smartly (and expensive) tailored suit, en- 
tered the room and paused, his expression one of 
surprise at the vision of the vicar with his fist raised and 


shaking, his brow beaded with sweat, and Maria backed ~ 


into a corner, chin thrust outward, feet planted, and tears — 
streaming down her cheeks. At last, he smiled—not 
smiled, exactly; the occasion did not lend itself to such 
lightness. His expression was one of pleasantness, 
which was obviously meant to assure Maria that all 
would be fine. 

With a last speaking glance at her trembling parent, 
she dashed for the room where the Duchess of Salter- 
don was waiting, a hovering portly and balding physi- 
cian named Ethan Edgcumbe at her side. 

The steely, all-condemning gaze of Vicar Ashton fixed 
on Maria as she somewhat clumsily curtsied to the frail 
Duchess of Salterdon, a matriarch in her eighties with 
jeweled fingers and silver hair and a countenance severe 
enough to stop a clock. Such a look would have made 
most young women of Maria’s age, having just turned 
nineteen, tremble in trepidation (certainly respect)—and 
obviously the duchess knew it—practiced it—prided her- - 
self in it—which was no doubt why the old woman’s 
silver brows drew together when Maria responded, not 
with the anticipated cowering of the typical timid ninny, 
but with a lift of her chin and a narrowing of her 
eyes—the same obstinacy which her father termed 
“nerve of Satan” and which would invite a thorough 
lashing with a thin leather strap. 

“So, we finally meet,” the duchess said in a surpris- 


~ 
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ingly strong voice, considering her age and obvious 
illness. Her unsteady hand lifted Maria’s letter from her 
lap and she appeared to peruse it before looking up at 
Maria again. “Tell me, Miss Ashton, why you applied 
for this position when I clearly stated I wished to fill the 
position with a male.” 

Maria swallowed, cleared her throat, and did her 
best not to look at her mother, who sat on a milk stool 
near the wall, shrunken inside her clothes and her eyes, 
like dark, lifeless hollows, staring into space. Once 
according to whispered gossip—Mary Swift had been 
beautiful, full of fire and energy, not unlike Maria, 
and desired by every unmarried man in the village. But 
that was before the Vicar Ashton arrived to win her over 
with promises of a heavenly paradise that awaited any 
woman who companioned him on his trek to save every 
damned-to-hell soul in England. Poor Mary. Poor 
Mother. Her beauty, her youth, her dreams, all wasted; 
now she had passed the age where she cared. Oh, yes, 
it was not age alone that had produced the dull severity 
of expression that Mary wore, the eradication of all of 
youth’s restless emotions, but disappointment, disillu- 
sionment, and the loss of hope. Her eyes were con- 
stantly dull, her face blank and immovable, like a 
landscape from which the sun had faded away, leaving 
it all gray and dark. 

“Miss Ashton,” the duchess prodded. 

Drawing back her shoulders, Maria met the dowa- 


_-ger’s sharp gray eyes. “I fail to see what difference 
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gender makes; if a female is equally as qualified for the 
position—” 
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“Are you qualified for the position, Miss Ashton? I 
need someone physically strong, mentally capable, 
emotionally rigid. Your charge, should I decide to 
employ you, can be occasionally difficult.” | 

The statement appeared to cause the duchess a 
certain outward pang; her close-set lips quivered once 
or twice then she resumed her bearing, which seemed 
habitual to her. She looked Maria up and down and with 
a dismissive flip of her thin hand, added, “You’re little 
more than a whiff of a child. An infant! I find it 
impossible to believe you could adequately handle 
the . . . situation. What makes you think you are 
physically and emotionally mature enough to work with 
the . . . infirm?” 

“My brother was an invalid,” she blurted, cursing the 
desperation she heard in her own voice. “He was beaten 
unmercifully by a man who was thrice his size, and who 
had no regard whatsoever for human compassion. My 
brother’s back was broken in three places. For two 
years I was at his side, day and night. I fed him. Clothed 
him. Bathed him. For hours 1 read to him, encouraged 
him, pleaded with him not to die. I watched him rally at 
times, and then sink. I exercised his legs and arms 
because he couldn’t. He could do nothing, Your Grace, 
but lie there with his ever-sharp and clear mind and 
watch his body deteriorate. ’Twasn’t his injuries that 
ultimately killed him, Your Grace, but his broken heart.” 

Silence filled the room, interrupted only by the brief, 
pitiful sob of Maria’s mother. Still, Maria refused to 
lower her eyes. “I read, Your Grace, thanks to my 
brother.” She smiled. “When we were much younger 


~ 
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we would hide away in the forest and he would teach 
me all that our father had taught him throughout the 
day. He taught me to write as well. And cipher. Your 
Grace, I do very well with children.” 

“’m less concerned with that than I am with the 
caretaking of one’s heart and soul, Miss Ashton.” 

“T won’t allow it,” railed the vicar again, his big hands 
fisted in his parish cloak and his wide face going purple. 
“Tis a world of sin and corruption, Your Grace. Look at 
her. An object of temptation, she is, with as willful and 
decadent a soul as you’ll find. "Twould do no good to 
unleash her sort of wickedness on thé world.” 

“T was speaking to the girl,” interrupted the duchess, her 
gaze still locked on Maria. “You’re very young and 
beautiful. Obviously, you have little experience outside 
the boundaries of this village. I fear you would use this 
position as a means of escaping your obvious . . 
predicament.” 

She had nothing to say to that because, in a manner, 
it was true. When applying for the position she had had 
no thought of philanthropy in her mind. 

Almost wearily, the duchess discarded Maria’s letter 
into her assistant’s hand, then she unsteadily left the 
chair. The physician hurried to her side, wrapped one 
arm gently around her thin shoulders, offering support. 
The duchess stood motionless for a moment, as if 
uncertain of her strength, her jeweled fingers working 
nervously in the folds of her velvet skirts. When her 
eyes returned to Maria, however, they were gray as flint 
and just as sharp. 
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“T’ll expect you at Thorn Rose at the end of the week. 
Mr. Thackley will see to the arrangements.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Maria cried softly, her surprise 
evident. “Do I understand correctly, Your Grace? Have 
you offered me the position?” 

“Obviously.” Anticipating the vicar’s outburst, the 
duchess turned to face Maria’s father. “As for you. 
We’ ll speak privately before I leave.” 

As if in a trance, ignoring the heated exchanges 
between her father and the duchess, Maria moved 
toward the door, gasping slightly as her mother’s hand 
came up suddenly to fiercely snatch her arm and stop 
her. Those normally dull, dead eyes now glittered; that 
usually blank face reflected desperation and fear. 

“Would you desert me?” Mary cried in her hoarse, 
desperately unhappy voice. “Would you abandon me 
here alone to live with him? Oh, God, first Paul and 
now you. What shall I do? What shall I do?” 

Maria peeled her mother’s fingers from her arm then 
fled the rectory, refusing to.look back as she ran, with 
the bitter wind stinging her face and fingers, down the 
winding, cobblestone pathway through the cemetery to 
her brother’s grave. She dropped onto it, leaned back 
against the cold, hard headstone, drew her knees up to 
her chest, and buried her face into them. Again and 
again her mother’s anguished face rose up before 
her—the pleas, the tears—always when Maria showed 
any signs of escaping. 

“Maria,” came the soft voice from the fog. As Maria 
looked up, the figure she had dreaded most to see came 


~ 
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toward her, scattering mist, his clergy’s collar shimmer- 
ing white in the dull day. 

“Go away,” she called. “My father may well come 
looking for me. He won’t look kindly on his prized 
curate associating with such a fallen soul as me.” 

“Maria,” John Rees said, and dropped to one knee 
beside her. His slender hands caught her face. His kind, 
searching brown eyes regarded her intensely. ““Tell me 
what I’ve just heard is untruae—that you plan to leave 
us. Tell me that you intend to turn down Her Grace’s 
offer—” 

“Nay, I shall not, John Rees! Not for my mother’s 
sake. Not for you. I’m leaving here, John, and I shan’t 
return until I’m capable of providing my mother a 
refuge from my father.” 

“Then marry me, Maria. I beg you! I’ve commis- 
sioned the archbishop for my own rectory. We’ll take 
your mother with us—” 

“Nay, I won’t allow you to suffer by his hand as I and 
my family have. I care for you too much.” 

He grabbed her in his arms, pressed his lips to her 
forehead, and lingered there, stroking her fallen hair 
with one hand. “I’ll speak to your father about us.” 

“No!” 

“He would bless our marriage, I’m certain of it.” 

“He would pray for your soul, John, and see you cast 
from the church.” She pulled away suddenly, causing her 
hair to cascade over her shoulders, to form a waving, 
curling triangle around her face. Her skirt brushing the 
flowers from her brother’s grave, she sat back on her heels 
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and stared at her father’s young assistant, who regarded 
her with something just short of worship. 

“Do you truly love me, John Rees?” she asked. 

“Aye. I’ve loved you since the night I moved into your 
father’s house. You were no more than a child and 
I . . . suddenly found my passion for God battling with 
my passion for you. I’ve seen how he treats you and your 
mother. I saw him turn his back on his only son—” 

“Yet you did nothing to stop him because you fear him 
as much as the rest of us. You would do nothing to 
jeopardize your position with the church, because if he 
truly is appointed bishop then you yourself will rise to his 
place as parish vicar. ’Tis that part of you that frightens 
me, John Rees. I fear you are too much like my father.” 

“What do I have to do to convince you that I love you 
more than anyone—” 

“Nay, not more than God! More than the almighty 
God, sir? Need my father remind you that he who loveth 
father or mother, or wife, or sister, or brethren more 
than God is not worthy of heaven?” 

For an instant, John looked thunderstruck. His hands 
fisted and buried in his flowing surplice and cassock. 
Confusion furrowed his brow. 

Narrowing her eyes, Maria leaned toward him. “Kiss 
me,” she whispered. “Nay, not on my brow, I’m not a 
child any longer, John. My lips, John. Kiss my lips. ’m 
nineteen and have never been kissed. Not by you. Not 
by anyone. And do you know why? Because there isn’t 
a solitary man in this village who would risk my 
father’s wrath. Not you because, despite what your 
body feels, your heart belongs to God.” 
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He turned his face away, and his eyes downcast. 

“Would you turn away from me on our wedding 
night?” she demanded. She grabbed his hand and 
pressed it to her breast. 

John gasped and tensed. His gaze flew back to her 
face, then to his hand which she held fiercely upon the 
fullest part of her bosom. 

Her lids growing drowsy, her breath quickening, 
Maria smiled. “Is this not a part of love, John? The 
giving of one’s body, as well as their soul?” 

He made a choked sound in his throat, and his eyes 
brightened with a sort of light that made his expression 
one of fiery pain. Then he pulled his hand away. 

“God have mercy,” he said shakily, and pressed his 
fingers to his eyes, as if to block out the image of her, 
her riotous hair tumbling and drifting in the rising 
breeze, brushing lightly over her breasts that pressed 
almost brazenly against the too-tight bodice of her 
child’s dress, despite the fact that she was forced, by her 
father, to bind her chest to alleviate her “appearance of 
flagrant wantonness.” 

Sinking back on Paul’s grave, Maria turned away, the 
heat of his hand still burning her breast while the cold 
air and desolation sent shivers down her spine. 

“Nay, I could never marry you,” she declared wea- 
rily, her eyes filling with tears that spilled down her 
cheeks. “Mayhap my father is right. I was spawned of 
lust and am therefore doomed to a life of licentiousness. 
Nay, I could never make you a goodly wife, John 
Rees . . . any more than you could make me a proper 
husband.” 


ae One 


Thorn Rose Manor 
Haworth, Yorkshire, England 
1805 


Maria tried not to think about the odd looks she 
had received from the folk in Haworth the moment 
she announced that she would be employed at Thorn 
Rose Manor—companioning the Duchess of Salter- 
don’s young grandson. Surely, the expressions of con- 
sternation (and sympathy?) were nothing more than her 
own imagination, which, on occasion throughout her 
life, had proven to be the stem of a great deal of trouble. 
Had her father not vowed that such “dream worlds” that 
she concocted were machinations of Satan? And that 
inevitably she would find herself sucked into the demon 
pits of unreality to languish forever? 

Balderdash! The only demon pit of unreality she had 
ever been sucked into was her own father’s house we 


his fist-flailing Sunday sermons. 
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The road from Haworth entered a valley, at the bottom 
of which sprawled a striking, awe-inspiring building, 
entrancingly luminous under winter’s clear dusk sky. The © 
structure was a hodgepodge of architecture, with deliri- 
ously sloping roofs and many-sided towers, whose sharp 
and steeple-like pinnacles speared the horizon dramati- 
cally. Her head and shoulders thrust through the window 
of the coach, Maria blinked away the icy sting of cold and 
stared in disbelief at the imposing manor she would, very 
soon now, call home. 

What had she expected? Mayhap some grim, ancient 
rock of a country home with bleak, Hfeless windows! 
Not this . . . magnificence—this . . . palace, set amid 
stark gray hills that heaved up round the horizon. She 
could well understand now why the duchess’s eyes had 
shone so when she spoke of Thorn Rose Manor. As far 
as her eye could see stretched artificial lakes, bridges, 
and formal Renaissance gardens. There were towering 
filigreed spires and massive walls of stained glass 
that reflected the failing sunlight in streaks of blues, 
greens, and golds. Her father would decry it, of course. 
Pronounce its ostentatiousness fit only for the glutton- 
ous appetite of the affluent—who were undoubtedly 
doomed to eternal hell for reveling in their wanton 
opulence. 

Oh, yes, Maria could appreciate the fondness she had 
witnessed in the duchess’s eyes. What she had not 
understood, however, was why those steely eyes had 
grown so dark and distressed when discussing her 
family—the lad—the obvious chink in the grande 
dame’s aristocratic armor—the boy who resided here, 
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alone but for the scattering of servants who occupied 
the domicile. The lad who, the duchess proclaimed, 
could prove to be difficult, at times stubborn, angry, 
belligerent—obviously in need of patience, tenderness, 
and understanding. Was Maria up to it? 

Of course I am, she told herself with a lingering 
shudder of doubt. She would dance with the devil himself 
before returning to her father’s house! She would bed 
the devil himself if it meant acquiring the finances 
somehow to get her mother away from the vicar’s un- 
seemly influence—before it was too late. 

The coachman deposited Maria and her single valise 
on the manor steps, tapped his hat brim with one finger, 
and murmured something about “the lunatic” and “how 
many of ye comin’ and goin’s it gonna tek afore they 
finerlly put it away.” 

“I beg your pardon?” she cried as he cracked a whip 
over the pair’s massive croups, then watched as the 
conveyance lumbered down the potted drive. For an 
instant she considered running after it; then, drawing 
back her shoulders, said aloud, “You’ve come this far, 
lass; there’s no turning back now.” 

Sallse4 

She looked up, up the formidable ancient walls that 
were littered with brown ivy. The windows were dark, 
and growing darker as the sun slid beyond the purple 
horizon. 

Taking a breath, she mounted the steps that were 
made of rough stone, so pitted that beaded spiders’ 
webs glistened in the fissures. For a long moment she 
stared at the pair of matching lion’s head knockers that 
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had grown green with age, then she rapped hard on the 
door with her fist. 

Nothing. 

Again, harder, then glanced toward the dark mul- 
lioned windows, her mind racing through memories of 
stories Paul had once embellished upon her while she 
sat trembling in bed, the pillow pulled over her head in 
an attempt to muffle tales of banshees and headless 
knights who wandered castle galleries in search of 
“pretty lasses” to eat. Nothing about the windows or 
house felt remotely reassuring, and frowning, she turned 
and stared after the coach as it disappeared through the 
tunnel of denuded trees in the distance. 

“°Oo’s there?” came an intolerant voice from behind 
the door. 

Flooded by relief, Maria laughed at her own nervous- 
ness and cried back, “’Tis I, here at last—” 

“°Oo the blazes is 1? I’00? I ain’t openin’ this bloody 
door for nobody name I.” 

“Maria Ashton!” 

“Don’t know no Maria Ashton, ain’t expectin’ no 
Maria Ashton—” 

“T was sent by Her Grace, the duchess—” . 

“T know ’oo the blazes ’Er Grace is—lud, do I look 
daft or wot?” 

“T wouldn’t know,” she replied as patiently as she 
could manage, considering her toes and fingers were 
fast becoming numb. “If you will only open the 


' door—” 


“T ain’t openin’ no door for nobody unless [I’ve 
explicit instructions from the housekeeper—” 
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“Then let me speak to her—” 

“She ain’t here!” 

Dropping her valise to the step, Maria focused on the 
tarnished knocker and did her best to bite back her 
frustration and growing agitation. Then she remem- 
bered. “The letter!” Snatching up her reticule, she dug 
into it and produced a paper. “Will an order written by 
the duchess herself benefit?” she called, smugly smiling 
at the knocker and waving the notice beneath the lion’s 
green snout. 

Silence, then . ... the door cracked, just barely, 
enough to allow a thin nose to protrude through the 
opening. A pair of close-set eyes peered out at her, 
growing round, then narrowing conspicuously as they 
acknowledged Maria. 

Her smile widening, Maria flipped open the paper 
and held it up for the sentinel to see. “Mayhap this will 
change your mind.” 

“Wot the blazes do I look like? A bloomin’ magis- 
trate? That damn ae litter could say aught as far as 
I know.” 

For an instant, as she was struck with the realiza- 
tion that the servant could not read, her bravado failed, 
then rallying, she thrust her nose to that of the door 
guardian and added, “Aye, you’re right, but will you 
risk the chance that I’m telling you the truth? What do 
you think Her Grace’s reaction will be should she learn 
her written directives were ignored?” 

“Bloody ’ell,” the voice muttered, just before the 
door slammed closed, rocking Maria back on her heels. 

No more than a second passed before the door was 
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flung open, revealing the scrawny form of a housemaid, 
her apron twisted lopsidedly around her waist, her 
scraggly blond hair spilling from beneath her crushed 
cap. “Well?” she barked. “Wot the blazes are ya waitin’ 
for, a bleedin’ engraved invitation? Hurry the hell up, 
for the love of a drunken Pete, afore I bloody freeze, not 
to mention allowin’ ever’ connivin’ highwayman in the 
county access to the manor’s silver chests.” 

“Highwaymen?” Hefting up her valise, Maria hurried 
into the foyer, her mouth dropping open as she scanned 
the dim interior of the house. 

“Aye, highwaymen. Folks ain’t safe in their own 
homes these days.” The servant kicked shut the door, 
the slam reverberating down the half dozen corridors 
leading off the entry. Hands on her hips, giving Maria a 
thorough going over with her eyes, the girl added, “No 
more’n a fortnight ago Lord Middleton’s majordomo 
answered the door to some gel who said she was there 
by invitation of Lady Middleton ’erself. No sooner did 
she step into the ’ouse than a dozen ’ooded bastards 
come bustin’ in behind ’er. The next hour they, includin’ 
the silly bitch who weren’t no friend of Lady Middle- 
ton’s at all, tied the whole damn family up with drape 
cords and robbed ’em blind.” She sniffed. “Lady 
Middleton still ’as fits of vapor ever’time she thinks 
*bout it.” 

“That’s dreadful,” Maria replied absently as she ran 
her fingers lightly over the ornately scrolled wainscot- 
ted walls and the carved mahogany cherubs peering out 
at her from deep alcoves. 

“Dreadful’s puttin’ it mildly, I’d say. And by the way, 
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from now on ’ousekeepers come and go by the back 
entry—” 

“Oh, I’m not a housekeeper.” She picked up a china 
vase and held it up to the flickering oil sconce on the 
wall. “I’m here to companion young Salterdon.” 

“Young Salterdon?” The girl snatched the vase from 
Maria’s hands and plunked it back on the table. 

“The duchess’s grandson. He’s ill, of course. An 
invalid?” Tiptoeing to the foot of a staircase, lightly 
placing her fingertips on the shining balustrade, she 
peered up through the dark at the landing above. “I 
should like to meet him immediately, of course.” 

“Right.” The voice sounded curiously tight with 
humor. Then the servant stepped around her and, 
none-too-gently brushing Maria’s shoulder with her own, 
started up the stairs, her slender hips swaying from side 
to side in an exaggerated manner. “She’d like to meet 
"im immediately, she says, as if she were the bloody 
duchess ’erself. Next thing ya know she’ Il be tellin’ me to 
unpack ’er damn bag and press ’er frilly knickers . . . as 
if I ain’t got nothin’ better to do with me time off . . . not 
as if I get a whole lot of bleedin’ time off.” 

Obviously her fantasies of being greeted by cheerful 
servants in starched uniforms and frilly white mobcaps 
had been just that—fantasies, as were the images of her 
being met by some kindly majordomo who would, of 
course, be stiffly proper and look down his slightly bent 
nose as he announced her arrival to the staff. The 
housekeeper would sweep her away to some tidy warm 
space near the kitchen fire and reward her with hot tea 
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and warm crumpets swimming in fresh butter and 
cream. 

Instead Maria was led through one rambling passage- 
way to the next, given little time to inspect her vast 
surroundings, which, she surmised, would look im- 
mensely more warm and welcoming, if not spellbind- 
ing, during the daylight. 

Virtually running to keep up with the recalcitrant 
servant’s long stride, her sight grabbing the occasional 
glimpse of galleries stretching north and south, oaken 
staircases curving up into the dark where paneled walls 
formed rich wooden horizons far above her head, Maria 
dragged her carpetbag behind her and attempted con- 
versation. 

“T didn’t realize the journey from Huddersfield would 
take two days. We hardly stopped to eat, just briefly this 
morning, a tavern just out of Lancashire . . . I sup- 
pose I’ve arrived too late for tea?” 

No response. 

“T hate to admit it, but this is my first venture away 
from my home and family. Have you worked at Thorn 
Rose long?” 

Nothing. 

Maria frowned. 

The air felt chill and vault-like; windows and pas- 
sageways rose from the floors forming soaring arches 
with flying buttresses. It all seemed so cheerless and 
vacuous, despite the lavish accruements, hardly the sort 
’ of environment for a sickly child. No wonder the lad 
whom she had been employed to companion could prove 
to be difficult. “Without light, there could be no joy. 
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Without joy, there could be no life!” Paul had often- 
times declared with his brilliant smile. 

Shadows had set into the tiny room where Maria was 
led, up four flights of stairs to the locus of tiny servants’ 
cubicles, neatly lined up like pins, all the same size and 
with just enough space to get in and out of bed. Only a 
sliver of failing sunlight spilled through the drawn 
curtain of the single window, forming a pale streak on 
the floor near her bed. The servant, having entered 
before her, fumbled with a lantern, and once lighting it 
turned to stare at Maria with suspicious, disapproving 
eyes. 

“T can’t reckon why the duchess would send the likes 
of you to take care o’ ’im. She’s slippin’, I vow. Up ’ere, 
I mean.” She tapped her head with one finger and 
looked Maria over again, shaking her head. “She’s 
paraded men thrice yer size through this house, thinkin’ 
they would accomplish miracles—and all of ’em ’ave 
packed it in within a fortnight, vowin’ it would be a cold 
day in ’ell afore they aes one more day with . 

‘the monster.’ ” 

“What a very cruel thing to say! There’s not a solitary 
human heart and soul that cannot be saved with 
patience and kindness.” 

Her eyebrows going up, the servant huffed. “You 
ain’t met ’im yet, I vow. Well, never mind. You'll see 
for yerself soon enough, I ’spose.” Moving toward the 
door, she added, “I’d lock this if I’s you. Never know 
who ya might wake up to find standin’ over ya in the 
dark. Just last month the Viscountess Crenshaw woke 
up to find the man fondlin’ ’er under ’er nightgown 
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weren’t her ’usband at all, but some masked man, ’oo 
spent the next two hours ravagin’ er right there afore ’er 
own ‘’usband. If there weren’t bad enough, they went 
and stole ’er entire wardrobe of underclothes. Two days 
later er most revealin’ chemise was discovered flyin’ 
from the old gibbet down at Nigel’s Hollow. 

“And by the way,” she added with a pause for effect. 
“This side of the row is the women’s rooms, the other 
belongs to the men servants. Any nighttime escapades 
is cause for immediate dismissal, if ya know wot I 
mean, and by the looks of ya, I ’spect ya do.” 

She sniffed and regarded Maria with_a disapproving 
glint in her brown eyes. “There’s a washroom at the end 
of the “all. It suffices for us all. Gertrude, she’s ’ead 
*ousekeeper, is promisin’ to get us our own washbasin 
in each cell—that is if she can convince the local 
shopkeeper to advance us any more credit—a bloody 
cold day in ’ell that’ll be, I tol’ ’er, not the way ’e’s 
mucked up ’is credit. We do well to eat ’round ’ere. ’Til 
then, ya bathe there and be quick about it.” 

“When shall I meet Master Salterdon?” Maria called 
after the servant, then hurried to the door when getting 
no reply. As the faint shape of the housemaid disap- 
peared into the shadows, silence swelled up in waves to 
surround her. She glanced first one way, then another, 
visions of highwaymen and headless knights parading 
across her mind’s eye. With a lift of her chin, she 
reentered her room and shut the door. She fell against it 
-with a sigh. 

Dare she admit, even to herself, that she felt over- 
whelmed by these last days’ events? In the past four 
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days she had found herself employed by the Duchess of 
Salterdon, removed from the only house and village she 
had ever known, and thrust into as foreign a world as 
she had ever imagined. For the first time in her life she 
was alone—truly alone. The routine, mostly harsh life 
in which she had existed the last nineteen years had 
vanished like smoke with one flourish of the duchess’s 
pen. 

She was free . . . free of her father’s sobriety, of his 
cruelties administered in the name of God. Free not to 
wither emotionally and die like her mother. So where 
was the elation? 

The small window overlooked a barren patch of dirt 
and a dying, leafless rowan tree, its skeletal limbs lined 
with roosting rooks. Finding no solace in the bleak 
panorama, Maria sat on the edge of the bed, hands 
clasped in her lap, and stared at the wall, too weary and 
hungry to even visualize the tiny room decorated with a 
picture or two, or the floor made warmer by a colorful 
rag rug. 

If she were home, she would be preparing her 
father’s supper: perhaps a leg of mutton donated by a 
member of his parish. Bread would be crisping in the 
oven. Soon the kitchen would grow overly warm. She 
would shove open the Dutch door and allow the cool 
evening breeze to kiss the sweat from her brow. If her 
mother could manage to rouse herself from her ennui, 
she might chat softly of her life as a young girl in the 
village . . . when the lads would parade by her house 
in hopes of catching a glimpse of her. Mother and 
daughter might share a laugh . . . before the vicar 
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came home. They might even grow brave enough to 
talk of Paul. 

Dear Lord, she was tired. The last days of tolerating 
her father’s threats and recriminations and her mother’s 
weeping had made for sleepless nights and an endless 
barrage of second-guessing her decision to leave home, 
and the only man who dared to love her despite, or 
because of, who her father happened to be. 

Dear John . . . would this separation force her to 
realize her true feelings for him? 

Minutes ticked by. 

With a sigh, she at last left the bed, moved to the door 
and eased it open. , 

Where was ‘the monster’ now? Poor, misunderstood, 
misbegotten lad: What could have happened in his 
young life to form such a notorious character? She 
knew only that his parents were dead. That a little over 
a year ago there had been an accident which had left the 
young man . . . impaired, though to what degree the 
duchess had refused to elaborate. 

Maria moved quietly down the corridor, retracing her 
way down staircase after staircase, her curiosity com- 
pelling her to search beyond the occasional open door, 
each time feeling stunned by the overwhelming riches 
that greeted her in the form of mirrored or marbled 
walls, crystal chandeliers, marquetrie floors, and gilded 
columns. 

By the time she at last found her way to the lower 
- floor, several servants were busily lighting lamps and 
the immense chandelier that they had lowered by way 
of a cable and winch. The hundred or more candles cast 
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brilliant light over the grand staircases, sculpted reliefs, 
tapestries and marble walls as well as floors that were 
set off by large ferns and palms potted in great Chinese 
vases. 

Still, she continued to wander, deeper into the heart 
of the grand house, back into the shadows until the 
hallways became narrow and the marble and paneled 
walls became brick and stone and the sconces on the 
walls cast vague light and shadows. From some source, 
there came warmth, and the smell of food. It lured her, 
thawed the growing chill from her face and fingers, 
causing her stomach to growl in hunger. 

Coming to the top of a narrow flight of winding 
stairs, Maria paused. She peered down the crude stair- 
case, toward the dashes of flickering red and yellow 
light reflecting off the stone wall and listened to the 
oddly disturbing sounds from below—voices muffled 
by distance. 

The kitchen. Of course. Mayhap once she explained 
that she had had little more than porridge early that 
morning for breakfast, the cook would supply her with 
a bit of bread and butter, perhaps a cup of warm tea. 
Anything to quiet this jittery sense of nervousness — 
settling in the pit of her stomach. Perhaps she might 
even coerce a moment’s conversation from him— 
anything to quiet her mounting discomposure. 

She moved lightly, silently, down the spiraling 
steps . . . and froze at the entry. 

The bodies lay entwined upon the trestle table before 
the fiery hearth—both naked, their flesh glistening with 
sweat, arms and legs thrashing as if for dominance, 
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hands twisting into hair, faces contorted in a manner of 
both pain and pleasure. 

“Give it t’ me, Thaddeus. Quick! Afore someone 
finds us,” the servant Maria had met earlier cried in a 
hoarse voice, and clawed at the young man’s bare, 
flexing shoulders that reflected the firelight like smooth 
marble. 

“Ain’t no one gonna find us, Molly,” he reported, and 
pumped his hips up and down between the girl’s thighs. 
“T’ve seen to it. God, lass, but yer lovely. Such lovely 
tits,’ he cried, and buried his face between them, 
kissing them and fondling them with his tongue and 
lips. Z 

Maria swallowed, but could not move. 

Molly locked her ankles around the young man’s 
waist and ground her loins against his, thrashed her 
head from side to side, her white breasts swinging like 
heavy pendulums with his every thrust, with each 
contraction of his muscled buttocks, each flex of his 
straining arms. Sweat poured from beneath his unruly 
crop of reddish-brown hair.and rained down his brow, 
his temples. 

“Oh God. Oh God,” Molly whimpered, as he pumped 
harder and faster. “I’m dyin’. ’'m dyin’.”. 

“Dear God,” Maria heard herself whisper, and when 
the man threw back his head, his dark eyes locking with 
hers, she could do nothing but open her mouth in silent 
surprise. 

His eyes widened, briefly, then narrowed. They 
captured her, froze her, as did his grin, for though he 
was driving his hard, lean body into Molly’s, it was 
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Maria to whom he was making love—right up to the 
moment he threw back his head and cried aloud. 

Maria gasped and backed away, turned on her heel 
and ran on her tiptoes back to the foyer where her 
kid-soled slippers slid on the polished marble, causing 
her to dance in place before grabbing a table for 
support. Face burning, heart racing, she froze there, 
suspended above the floor, balanced on one leg, a 
hundred of her father’s sermons on “sins of the flesh 
bringing untold damnation to the soul” flashing one 
after another through her memory. No doubt he would 
have a few choice phrases for this “den of inequity” in 
which she now resided—and the fact that she had just 
watched the entire sordid act with a shocking sense of 
fascination. i 

She fled up the stairs, taking little notice where she 
was going, ran down one long passageway after an- 
other, until, winded and realizing she had become 
disoriented, she fell against a wall and closed her eyes, 
only to have the indecent scene displayed in all its glory 
upon her mind’s eye—every last detail emblazoned and 
wringing a heat from her that she had only vaguely 
experienced before—a few times in John’s company ~ 
(though it obviously had not been mutual)—other times 
when Paul had whispered secrets of his times spent with 
the village blacksmith’s strikingly beautiful, and amo- 
rous, young wife. Now, however, unlike then, her body 
shook. Her mouth felt dry as chalk. 

It seemed she stood there an hour, hugging herself. 
Until the heat of her body became chilled by the 
surrounding cold and the disturbing physical feelings 
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she had experienced those eternal minutes she had spied 
on the lovers became one of bemused chagrin. 

Collecting herself, realizing at last that she had 
become hopelessly lost in the labyrinth of Thorn Rose’s 
corridors, Maria wandered from gallery to gallery, too 
numb to notice her grandiose surroundings, growing 
more intensely frustrated and angry over the quandary 
in which her body seemed to be captured. She wanted 
only to return to her room, to hide there forever, if 
necessary. To forget the last moments had ever hap- 
pened. Still, she would find no respite there from her 
growing anxiousness. Silence would hardly stem the 
sense of disquietude that had begun to set in the 
moment she first saw Thorn Rose—when the realiza- 
tion finally set in that there was no home and hearth to 
rely on now. She was a solitary soul adrift in a universe 
of strangers. 

Nay, she must not dwell on it. “Plan for the future 
and dwell less on today, for today is already history and 
cannot be changed,” as Paul had often said . . . even 
as he lay wasting away in his deathbed. Oh, to be as 
cheerful and resolute when faced with such an unsur- 
mountable adversity as impending death. If she were 
only that strong and brave . . 

Maria nudged open doors, peered into rooms with 
furnishings covered in dusty sheets. What odd and 
unhappy circumstances for a child. There was little here 
denoting cheerfulness, lightness; where was there a 
solitary toy, any evidence at all that a living human 
being, aside from servants, occupied the stately manor? 
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What could the duchess have been thinking to imprison 
a lad here in such secrecy? 

She grew more determined by the moment to find her 
charge and introduce herself—they would pass the 
evening hours in becoming acquainted—perhaps she 
would teach him a song or two—together they would 
conquer this abysmal solitude and, eventually, become 
fast friends and companions and confidantes; these 
bleak hallways would ring with the child’s laughter— 
she would see to it!—and when the duchess arrived on 
the morrow any doubt she might have had that Maria 
could successfully cope with the lad and his problems 
would be vanquished. 

Upon coming to a well-lit corridor, Maria paused. 
The furnishings appeared well dusted—no. ghostly 
sheets tossed over settees and chairs. The ornamental 
brass sconces on the walls were highly polished and 
reflected candlelight brightly. 

Ah, this was more like it! The walls exuded grandeur 
and elegance. The air smeHed of the many bouquets of 
fresh flowers in crystal vases that glittered from the 
dozen or so tables placed along the long gallery. 

Most doors lining the sprawling corridors were open. 
Each drawing room, dressing room, and bedroom was a 
masterpiece of exquisite museum-worthy furnishings. 
Never, even in her own wildest imaginings, did she ever 
visualize anything so masterful and awe-inspiring. Her 
heart lifted. At last she managed to put the last days and 
hours from her mind long enough to grasp the thread of 
hope, which had compelled her to come to Thorn Rose 
in the first place. 
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She spun on her tiptoes, arms thrown wide. Biting 
her lip, covering her mouth with her fingertips, she cast 
a Startled look around, half anticipating her father to 
come roaring at her from the shadows, fists raised as he 
expelled biblical recriminations regarding such frivo- 
lous, outrageous behavior. 

Sweet relief when only silence greeted her! She 
almost hugged herself in happiness. 

Hope and promise having replaced her former doubt, 
she moved down the carpeted hall, humming cheerfully 
to herself, intent now upon locating her young, difficult 
charge. - 

At last, she happened upon a closed door, and 
stopped. Cautiously, she knocked. No reply. Easing 
open the door, she. peered inside at the vast, dim room 
whose windows were hidden behind heavy velvet 
casings. The air felt as still and cold as that in a 
mausoleum, and the smell— 

Maria covered her nose, those last months of her 
brother’s dwindling life rising from the vault of her 
buried memories. How well she recalled the scent of 
impending death and decay. It hovered in the impen- 
etrable air like the grim reaper himself. 

Easing the door open further, her senses focusing, 
Maria moved into the terrible chamber. 

Broken china lay cast across the floor: delicate 
shattered tea cups, splintered dinner plates. A wheel- 
chair sat, disposed, in the furthest corner of the cold 
‘room. No minute coal glittered amid the dank ash in the 
hearth. Only a solitary candle guttered in its own 
melting wax near the head of the bed, its flame, having 
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grown much too Jong on its unsnipped wick, dancing 
dangerously close to the sheer curtains draped from the 
bed’s overhead tester. 

“H-hello,” she called softly with a dry and trembling 
voice. “Is anyone there?” 

No response. 

“Master Salterdon?” 

Silence. 

Swallowing, covering her nose and mouth with the 
back of one hand, Maria cautiously stepped over the 
shattered china and moved toward the massive bed, her 
heart thudding, her knees growing weak. 

“Master Salterdon?” she said again in a dry as dust 
voice. 

She caught the curtain with her unsteady fingertips 
and nudged it aside. 

There was a form there, hidden within the shadows. 
She narrowed her eyes, focused harder. No child’s form, 
certainly, for it was big and broad and— 

“Oh. Oh, God!” she gasped aloud and stumbled back, 
vaguely hearing the splinter of china beneath her feet. 
“Oh, God,” she repeated more loudly, then blindly spun 
and ran for the door, flinging it open wide, stumbled 
over a fold in the carpet and ran down the long corridor 
until coming to the top of the staircase; grabbing the 
balustrade with all her strength, she called, “Help! 
Someone! Anyone! Oh, God,” she wept to the figure 
that materialized through the shadows below. “Come 
quickly,” she cried. “There is a dead man in yonder 
room!” 


——- Two 


Certainly, she was dead. How could she doubt it? 
Above her, St. Peter, dressed in his flowing, celestial 
gown, his long white hair flying out behind him as he 
gripped the book of judgment in his arms, glared upon 
her with eyes full of fiery condemnation. Obviously, her 
father had been right. Her wanton soul (certainly it was 
wanton or she might never have watched the earlier 
spectacle of two people thrashing together on a kitchen 
table!) had no right in heaven and St. Peter, with his 
choir of angels behind him, was on the verge of casting 
her soul, in the name of God and all that was divine, to 
the pit of eternal hell. 

“She’s awake,” came a whisper near her ear. 

Suddenly, St. Peter’s fire and brimstone face became 
blurred by the ruddy-cheek image of a black-capped 
. housemaid with eyes round and shiny as new copper 
farthings. 

“Here now.” The servant showed her small white 
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teeth in a smile. “Are ya awright, lass? Gor, but ya give 
us a fright, faintin’ dead away like ya done.” 

“Wh-what happened?” Maria closed her eyes and 
wondered at the cyst of pain throbbing on her forehead. 
Obviously this was not hell unless hell was a palatial 
existence of crystal chandeliers, Italian marble mantels, 
and delicate lace sheers flowing over the bed . . . and 
Lucifer had a visage and tone as kindly as an angel’s. 
“Where am I?” 

“Lud,” the servant clucked her tongue. “Ya must’ ve 
hit yer pretty head harder than we thought last evenin’. 
Pll have Molly —she were the gel who greeted ya upon 
yer arrival—I’m sure she weren’t at all cordial; she 
wouldn’t be toward a lass as comely as you; she’s 
accustomed to demandin’ the lads’ attention ‘round 
here; greedy lass, I wouldn’t trust her as far as I could 
pitch her ’round me own husband, if I had one. I'll have 
her fetch a poultice, aye. Ye’ll be right as rain in no 
time.” 

“Molly!” she barked, causing Maria to wince—to 
recall in a flash the torrid image of Molly spread out on 
the trestle table, naked as the day she was born, her legs 
wrapped around some man’s pumping hips. “Fetch me. 
bag of herbs, ya know the one, and heat the kettle to 
boilin’. While yer at it see that the duchess gets her 
chocolate. Ya know what she’s like after her trip from 
London.” She winked at Maria, her brown eyes twin- 
kling. “The old dear has a weak spot for chocolate, ya 
know. Says it’s wot’s kept her alive this long . . . that 
and bein’ cantankerous,” she added under her breath, 
then chuckled. With a wider smile, the servant added, 
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“Me name is Gertrude, luv. I’m head housekeeper.” She 
jangled her immense ring of keys hanging from a chain 
around her waist. “I only arrived home this mornin’ — 
family sickness in Devonshire, ya see. I would’ve been 
here to greet ya, had I known, but I wasn’t aware that 
Her Grace had employed him a new companion.” 

Drawing in a deep breath, clearing the cobwebs from 
her confused mind, Maria sat up straight and grabbed 
the startled servant’s arms so fiercely the woman 
squeaked. “The body!” Maria rasped. “The body in the 
bedroom—the dead man—oh, merciful Lord, I recall 
now, the terrible stench, that dreadful personage—like 
some horrible beast, covered in foul clothes and hair 
and—” 

“Hush!” The servant patted Maria’s cheeks as if to 
instill some sense in her babblings. “Don’t be lettin’ Her 
Grace hear ya speakin’ of him like that—she gets upset 


enough—” 
“He’s dead!” Maria wailed. 
“Nay—” 


“I saw him—lying there, his dull, lifeless eyes 
staring up at nothing —” 

“Aw heck, lass, he always looks like that.” 

“But he must be dead,” she reasoned frantically. “No 
living being could look so or . . .” She shuddered. 
“Who, pray tell, is he?” 

Righting herself, both chubby fists propped on her 
equally chubby hips, the servant frowned and worried 
. her lower lip between her teeth. “It’s him, o’course,” 
she finally replied. 

“Him?” 
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“Aye. Him.” 

Little by little the servant’s meaning sunk in. Sliding 
her feet from the bed, momentarily closing her eyes as 
the throbbing on her forehead sluiced through her 
temples, Maria shook her head. “But that’s not possible. 
I was employed to companion a child, not some—” 

“Lud, the old dear must be gettin’ desperate—or 
daft. She tol’ ya he was a child?” 

Raising her eyes to the servant’s, Maria opened and 
closed her mouth. “Nols in so many words, but . . . I 
assumed .. .” 

“TJ vestan he were like a child,” said the maid, her 
expression becoming sad, her eyes distant. “Aye, it 
breaks me heart to see him now, so ess and 
mindless, wastin’ away.” 

Pulling a linen from her apron pocket, Gertrude 
dabbed at her eye and sniffed. “I’ve worked for His 
Grace goin’ on eight year, seven of ’em a pleasure, I 
vow. He were always a decent master, if not a bit 
tempestuous. He were that way, once, ya know. Tem- 
pestuous. Full of the devil, he were, in and out of 
mischief’s way, causin’ his family a lot of bother—” 

“His Grace?” Disbelief settled around Maria in a red 
haze. “That . . . being . . . in yonder room is—” 

“My grandson,” came the firm voice from the door- 
way. Gertrude jumped aside, revealing the dowager 
duchess’s frail form on the threshold. Weight resting on 
the crook of her cane, her sharp gray eyes scanned the 
opulent bed chamber before settling again on Maria. 
“That being is my grandson, Miss Ashton: the Duke of 
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Salterdon. Heir to my dear, departed husband’s title. 
Heir to my fortune when I, myself, am gone.” 

“How dare you?” Maria cried, causing Gertrude to 
squeak in dismay and dash from the room, muttering 
under her breath. Maria slid from the bed, swayed with 
dizziness before drawing back her shoulders with an 
effort that sent a sharp pain down her back. “With 
respect, Your Grace, you lied—” 

“At no time did I insinuate that your charge was a 
child, Miss Ashton.” 

“But anyone would assume—” 

“T fail to see what difference it makes. Had I thought 
you incapable of adequately filling the position I 
wouldn’t have employed you.” 

“But he isn’t human! He’s ... he’s... . 

“A monster?” 

A servant bustled in with a silver chocolate service, 
which she placed on a table near the distant, cheerfully 
crackling fire. Only when the housemaid had departed 
did the duchess make her way to the cluster of winged- 
back chairs grouped around the hearth. She eased down 
into a tapestry seat before saying, “I will ask you to hear 
me out before making any snap decisions concerning 
your continued employment at Thorn Rose.” 

“T cannot imagine what you could convey that would 
alter my opinion, Your Grace.” 

The duchess poured chocolate into a pair of china 
- cups. “Do you like this room?” she asked, reaching for 
an ornate silver spoon. “It’s yours, if you wish. I hadn’t 
intended for you to be put in with the other servants.” 
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“J don’t want the room,” Maria declared. “I won’t be 
bought—” 

“It was my husband’s favorite. The mural of St. Peter 
depicted on the ceiling was taken from a painting he 
once saw hanging in the Louvre in Paris. My husband 
was a very religious man. He felt that any hurdle we 
confront during the course of our existence on earth is 
nothing more than His way of teaching us how to be 
worthier of heaven.” 

With the gold rim of the cup poised at her lips, the 
duchess gazed off into space and, with a crease in her 
brow, said thoughtfully, “Although I cannot imagine 
what lesson could come of this . . . problem. My 
grandson, though occasionally reckless and willful, and 
more often than not lacking in moral fiber, was not evil, 
nor wicked. I fail to see, Miss Ashton, why he should be 
made to suffer so.” Turning her glassy eyes back to 
Maria, she pleaded in a more feeble voice, “Please, 
young lady, sit and hear me out.” 

Maria sat, but when the duchess attempted to hand 
her the cup of steaming chocolate, she shook her head 
and said, “You cannot convince me, Your Grace. I won’t 
remain here.” 

“Then what will you do? Return to your father’s 
home? Is that sort of hell more to your liking?” 

“You are cruel,” Maria declared with a lift of her 
chin. “And devious. I’m sorry I ever thought to reply to 
that dreadful ad.” 

“But you did and here you are. You don’t strike me as 
the type of young woman who would flee from adver- 
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ing the tiny chamber that had been her quarters upon 
arriving at Thorn Rose the evening before. 

Flinging herself onto the bed, she buried her face into 
the musty pillow. The knot on her forehead throbbed 
pitiably, but it was the sense of disappointment that 
troubled her most; disappointment, not, surprisingly, at 
her circumstances or even the cold thread of shock 
that shivered like an icicle through her entire being, but 
at her behavior. Anger was not admirable, and such 
temper tantrums were unforgivable. Dignity came with 
equanimity. God frowned on such ill and grievous 
outbursts. Her father would have locked her in a box for 
such behavior. 

She would face the duchess again, of course, and 
more calmly explain her reasons for wishing to leave 
Thorn Rose. Certainly, the duchess would find someone 
else—preferably a man—to tend her grandson, the 
Duke of Salterdon, or what still existed of him. 

What did exist of him—that terrible corpse of a man, 
the beast, the monster lying so lifelessly in a bed fit for 
royalty, surrounded by more wealth than a thousand 
men would know in their entire lifetimes? 

Gertrude entered the room, bestowing Maria a con- 
cerned, understanding smile. “Ill see to that bump on 
yer head now. Oo, that’s a good one that. It'll be right 
blue for a while—” 

“J don’t want the poultice,’ Maria announced, and 
rolled toward the wall. “I should suffer dreadfully for 
my selfishness. ’Twould serve me right.” 

“Tis everyone’s reaction when they first see him, 
*specially those who’ ve known him before . . . family 
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and friends, I mean. ’Cept there ain’t much family 
and friends who come round anymore. Just his brother 
and the duchess . . . and them leeches Thackley and 
Edgcumbe,” she added under her breath, and frowned. 
Shuffling round the bed and plopping herself onto the 
sagging mattress, the cherub-faced Gertrude tenderly 
placed the pungent bag of hot herbs on the swelling. 
Maria winced but offered no further resistance. 

“I reckon it’s just too painful to see him that way, 
knowin’ how he was before and all. I often thought it a 
mistake to hide him away out here, but the duchess’s 
advisors felt it would be less humiliatin’ for her and 
him. Knowin’ His Grace, I imagine he wouldn’t care to 
have society paradin’ through his home, starin’ at him 
like he was some curiosity.” 

“Is he dying?” 

Gertrude pursed her lips. “I don’t rightly know. 
Edgcumbe” —her voice became tight—“says he’s dead 
in here.” She tapped her temple. “’Tis only a matter of 
time before the body dies as well. Course, if it were left 
up to Edgcumbe, His Grace would’ve long since been 
buried at Menston.” 

“Menston?” . 

“Royal Oaks Hospital for the Mentally Infirm at 
Menston. Oo, lass, it were a dreadful place. Full of 
lunatics and folk possessed by awful wickedness. The 
poor souls are chained and beaten like animals.” 

Maria swallowed. 

Gertrude wrung her hands. “The idea of His Grace 
bein’ interned there . . . it makes me furious when I 
see how Edgcumbe and Thackley are wearin’ down Her 
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Grace’s resistance, constantly tellin’ her that he would 
be better off there . . . and so would she. She ain’t 
been the same since all this happened. It seems all the 
life has gone out of her.” 

“How was he injured?” 

“Thieves wot jumped him as he left Epson Races. 
Aye, he were a rogue then, a real rakehell. He and his 
brother, Lord Basingstoke, were once the most eligible 
bach’lors in all England. Prime, they was, and hand- 
some—twins, ya know. Identical. Then Lord Basing- 
stoke up and married a lass from Wight and His Grace 
was left to fight off the marriage noose, as he always 
called it. He just lies there now, makin’ his life and 
ever’one else’s hell, rousin’ only when he’s a mind to, 
which ain’t often. Only then it’s to roar like a dragon or 
fling china at our heads.” 

“Can he neither speak nor walk?” 

Gertrude’s expression became odd, her hands ner- 
vous. Finally, she sighed heavily and tucked her 
wrinkled linen back into her pocket and started for the 
door. - 

“Gertrude?” Maria called, causing the servant to 
pause at the door and reluctantly look back. “Is he 
insane?” 

“That ain’t for me to say, lass.” 

Maria barely noticed the servant’s exit, but lay with 
her head nestled into the pillow and stared at the ceiling. 
What next? Last evening’s escapade was enough to put 
her in shock . . . now this. 

She shivered, buried her face in the pillow again and 
tried to put the “beast’s” image from her mind. Impos- 
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plation of such horror, would make the world so black 
that to look upon it drove the pain of loss to the very 
core of her soul. 

“Trey, Trey, my darling boy,” the duchess wept, her 
voice quivering in grief and anger. “What shall we do 
now? How could they have allowed you to become 
this . . . monster? How could they have treated you 
so despicably? You are my grandson! The Duke of 
Salterdon .. .” 

“There, there, Isabella,” comforted Edgcumbe. “You 
shouldn’t be here. You shouldn’t see this. My own heart 
is broken that Trey has come to this. You know I have 
loved him like my own son over the years—” 

“As have I,” Thackley said. 

Having joined Maria, Gertrude gasped, her round 
face becoming flushed as she discovered the terrible 
condition of the room. “Lud,” she groaned, then hurried 
to the duchess, offered an abrupt curtsy, then proceeded 
to wring her hands. 

“Beggin’ yer forgiveness, Your Grace. I ain’t been on 
staff in a fortnight—only arrived back just a few short 
minutes before you come. Rest assured, Your Grace, 
that this terrible situation won’t happen again.” 

The duchess said nothing, just stared down at the still 
as death form in the bed. 

Gertrude gave Thackley and Edgcumbe an imper- 
tinent sniff then turned on her heels and exited the 
room, not so much as glancing toward Maria. There 
came heated voices from the hallway: Gertrude’s and 
Molly’s. 
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with a touch of her old authority, then added with a 
dignified lift of one thin eyebrow, “I sensed it the 
moment I saw you—your strength and moral fiber: You 
shall do him good, I think.” 

“°Twould do him better to be with his family and 
friends, I think,” Maria stated boldly, causing a twinge 
of despair to cross the duchess’s brow. “Would you 
depart so soon, Your Grace? Would you not remain a 
day or two, to assure yourself that I’m competent for the 
task, if nothing else?” 

“Were I yet young at soul as well as heart . . . but 
my soul is weary and my heart is broken, my dear. I 
cannot stand to see him that way for very long. I was 
never strong where my children’s welfare was con- 
cerned. Please understand . . .’ 

With a lift of her hand, and a last faint smile, the 
duchess bid Maria goodbye and the coach rolled under 
way. 

Maria gazed after her, long after the stately convey- 
ance had disappeared over the horizon and silence and 
winter’s emptiness had filled the world again. She 
thought about calling after the duchess, of explaining 
one last time that the thought of spending one moment 
in her grandson’s presence filled her with a fear she had 
not known even with her father. 

A thin snow had begun to fall. It covered the 
countryside with sheer white, allowing patches of dark 
earth to show through. All seemed peaceful and she 
could not help but turn her face up and allow the cold 
sprinkles to dust her closed lids and nose and lips. 

Ah, but she and Paul had loved the snow—had loved 
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to sneak away from their father’s stern eye to frolic like 
puppies, to build snow castles, to slide daringly across 
the perilously thin pond ice. Many a time, in those last 
months of his life, they had gazed out his window and 
watched the snow fall and shared their most intimate 
secrets: secrets about would-be lovers strolling through 
snow-dusted wheat fields together . . . of kissing un- 
til their noses turned red from cold and their mingled 
breaths formed sparkling icicles on their mouths. 

Alas, ’twould be her first winter without Paul. 

Wearily, she reentered the manse and, shutting the 
door behind her, leaned back against it-and closed her 
eyes. When she opened them again, she looked into the 
wide-eyed watchful eyes of the curious staff. 

Gertrude beamed her a reassuring smile. “I’m glad ya 
stayed, lass. I sense y’ ll bring some life to the old place. 
Ya might even do His Grace a bit of good.” 

“T hope so,” she replied simply, though she was not 
at all certain of it herself. She felt a bit light-headed 
with nervousness; her stomach ached and she wondered 
if it were from trepidation or because she had not eaten 
since yesterday morning. 

“Tf ya ask me” —Molly’s voice came from a nearby 
doorway—‘“she won’t be lastin’ out the week. ’E’ll be 
eatin’ the likes of ’er for his bloody tea by the end of the 
a 

“Hush!” Gertrude threw the servant a withering look. 
“There’ll be no more o’ that talk in my company. 

-If the duchess feels the lass is capable of handlin’ 
the . . . His Grace, then that’s that. In truth, it might do 
His Grace a bit o’ good to have such an angel watchin’ 
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I wager. By the time ’e used up one there were another 
waitin’ in the background. Course, them days are gone 
now. The silly bitches wot used to come sniffin’ at ’is 
“eels wouldn’t come within a mile of ’im now. Not even 
that fancy-knickered Lady Laura—” 

“Ye’ll not be spoutin’ on about his personal affairs,” 
Gertrude declared in a tone that set half the servants 
back on their heels. “Yer just jealous that he wouldn’t 
have aught to do with you. And speakin’ of jealous, 
you’d best keep yer taions out of Miss Ashton or ye’ll 
have me to answer to. The lass has got better judgment 
than to be sniffin’ after the lot of ne’er-do-wells you 
invite under yer skirts.” 

With a squeal of indignation, Molly marched from 
the foyer, slamming a door in her wake. 

The image of a naked Molly and companion writhing 
over the kitchen table brought a discomfiting flush to 
Maria’s cheeks—even more so than the thought of 
venturing up the stairs to confront the devil himself. So 
collecting herself up, filled with a purpose she had not 
experienced since the passing away of her brother, she 
moved toward the staircase. “’Tis no better time than 
this to get to know him, I suppose,” she said more to 
herself than to her companions. 

The line of servants trailed up the staircase behind 
her, their footsteps reverberating like marching soldiers 
on the carpeted floor. 

The corridors to His Grace’s room were lined with 
gold-gilded friezes and busts of kings and queens (no 
doubt the Salterdon ancestors), and life-sized portraits 
of wide-eyed, pale-faced young boys (identical in every 
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manner) lounging with dogs or sitting rigidly on the 
backs of saddled horses. Only as Maria paused outside 
the duke’s door did the idea occur to her that one of 
those cherubic visages belonged to the Duke of Salter- 
don. So much for innocence . . 

Allowing herself a glance back at Gertrude, who 
encouraged her with a weak smile, Maria nudged open 
the chamber door, bracing herself for the rush of cold, 
fetid air and gloom. Regarding the littered floor, the dim 
light, the bed blanketed by shadows and testers, and the 
vague form silhouetted within, Maria cleared her throat 
and stepped over the threshold, feeling not unlike 
Beowulf entering Grendel’s lair. 

She made her way through the broken china, past 
tumbled furnishings and discarded clothes (long forgot- 
ten) tossed over chair backs. Arriving at the window, she 
took a fortifying breath and flung open the drapes, scat- 
tering dust that danced in the dull winter’s light spilling 
through sooty windows. 

“Gertrude,” she called. 

“Aye, Miss Ashton?” _ 

“From now on these casings will be left open during 
the day.” 

“Aye, Miss Ashton.” 

“We’ ll begin by cleaning this room. Bring hot water 
and soap and brushes. Remove the carpets and beat 
them. I noticed fresh flowers—”’ 

“They come from the conservatory, miss.” 

“TJ want every table, every nook and cranny filled 
with flowers. Yonder chandelier is to be polished, and 


light it.” 
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“Immediately, miss.” 

Turning to her underlings, Gertrude barked out or- 
ders and clapped her hands, causing her subordinates to 
scatter. Turning back to Maria, Gertrude looked from 
her to the bed then back again, her expression now one 
of concern and wariness. 

Maria gave her a reassuring smile and approached 
the bed, hesitated as she reached for the curtain, then 
taking another deep breath, drew it aside. 

His Grace, the Duke of Salterdon, or what she could 
see of him beneath his tangle of dark, slightly curly hair 
and bearded features, lay just as he had lain the previous 
evening, twisted in his bedclothes, his dull eyes open, 
staring at the roof of his bed. Cautiously bending nearer, 
pressing the back of one hand against her nose and 
mouth, she studied hard to see that his chest was 
slightly moving. 

Closer, holding her breath, she tried her best to study 
his unkempt features, which were even more frighten- 
ing than she had first thought. Surely, this personage 
could not belong to anything human—certainly no one 
sane! Those sunken features—or what she could see of 
them behind the wild growth of facial hair, heavy 
brows, and tangled mop of hair spread out over the 
entire soiled pillowcase—were corpse-like. Trembling, 
she passed her hand over his face and eyes, prepared to 
snatch it back at the least hint that he might rouse from 
his trance-like state to attack her. Yet he did not so much 
as blink. 

Turning again to Gertrude, she asked, “How long has 
he lain here like this?” 
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“T can’t rightly say, miss. Like I told ya, ve been 
away for a fortnight. But even afore I left he’d decided 
to hole himself up in here like some dragon in a cave. 
He wouldn’t have aught to do with anyone tryin’ to 
rouse him. We was forced to leave his meals on a tray 
by his bed. Sometimes he managed to feed himself — 
other times . . .” A sadness passing over her features, 
Gertrude wrung her hands. “Other times he’d go for 
days, as if he were willin’ himself to starve, until the 
hunger became so bad he’d break down and . . .” 

Gertrude turned away. Maria hurried to her, wrapped 
one arm comfortingly around the housekeeper’s shoul- 
ders, and regarded her pained profile. “And what, dear 
Gertrude? Tell me. I must know everything if I’m to 
help him.” 

Gertrude shook her head, as if the memory were too 
much to bear. “I’d find him attemptin’ to feed himself, 
food crushed in his hands ’cause he ain’t got the 
coordination no more to find his mouth. It broke me 
heart, it did, to see him that way, knowin’ how he use to 
be and all—so dignified and handsome—aye, he was 
the epitome of aristocracy. We was all right) proud to 
work for him.” 

Her own throat tight with emotion, recalling how her 
own brother had become a mere shadow of himself, 
Maria gave the grieving servant a reassuring hug. “Then 
that shall be our first endeavor, dear Gertrude: to do our 
best to restore our master to his former distinguished 
self. Will you help me?” 

“Aye; lass.” 
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“Our first objective will be to clean this room from 
top to bottom, then focus our energies on His Grace. I'll 
need your help to assure the staff that no harm will 
come to them.” 

“Tt won’t be easy, miss. Betty, she’s the uncomely 
wee one with the crossed eyes and the underbite—her 
job is to empty the grates and clean and polish ’em with 
black lead—the last time she come in here he flung a 
china vase at her—smacked her upside the head, it did, 
right here.” She pointed to her right ear. “She’s been 
hearin’ bells ring ever since. Says it'll be a cold day in 
perdition before she sticks a big toe over that threshold. 
And who could blame ’er.” 

“But he seems docile enough now.” Maria cast 
another precautionary look toward the bed. 

Gertrude lowered her voice to a whisper, and her face 
became a mask of fear. ““That’s the devil of it, ya see. Ya 
just never know when he’s gonna rouse. One minute 
he’s lyin’ there starin’ off into space, the next he’s 
grabbin’ ya ’round the neck and wringin’ the very life 
from ya. Ooo, I shudder to think about it!” With a 
gasp, Gertrude covered her mouth with her hands and 
squeezed her eyes closed. Her entire body took on a 
trembling that made Maria’s chest restrict. “Promise 
me ye’ll be cautious at all times,” the housekeeper 
pleaded. 

Her mouth dry, Maria nodded. 

“Then I’ll see to the others.” Gertrude moved toward 
the door, where the others continued to crowd, brows 
knit in consternation and anticipation. Stopping, she 
looked around, chin quivering, her face twisted in a sort 
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of despair, which made Maria feel as if she were about 
to be hanged and slung from the gibbet. 

“Good luck to ye,” said the maid, then she scurried 
from the chamber. 


- ebioats Three 


From her bedroom threshold, which adjoined Salter- 
don’s immense chamber, Maria watched as a small 
army of servants paraded into his room, arms loaded 
with dustbins, wash pails, brushes and flakes of lye 
soap. They set about their grueling task with fierce 
purpose, occasionally glancing warily toward their 
master as if anticipating his rousing any moment to 
devour them. 

Soon the displeasing stench of sickness gave way to 
the pungent smells of soap and fragrant beeswax, and 
with each improvement Maria’s spirit lifted, despite the 
extreme fatigue she felt over her lack of food and sleep. 
Twice she attempted to lend her energies, little as they 
were, to the task of cleaning, but Gertrude would not 


. have it. 


“The duchess has left explicit directives that yer one 
and only concern is to be His Grace. And that we’re to 


treat ya as if you were a member of Her Grace’s family.” 
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“But I’m unaccustomed to such idleness,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Ye’ll not be idle for long,” Gertrude declared with a 
lingering look at the apparently unconscious man in the 
bed. “He’ll come ’round eventually, and then . 
well, miss, ye’ll see for yerself soon enough.” 

Little by little, the cleaning crew dwindled, until only 
Betty remained, frantically polishing the fire grate and 
casting terrified glances toward the shadowed bed. Any 
attempt on Maria’s behalf to console her only managed 
to agitate the skittish servant more. At last, with a groan 
of relief, the mousy little maid tossed kindling onto the 
coal, lit the beeswax candles in the girandoles scattered 
over the walls, and made a hasty retreat from the room, 
slamming the door behind her with a finality that shook 
the windowpanes. 

Alone at last, her hands clasped together at her 
bosom, her toes slightly turned in and peeking from 
beneath the hem of her black skirt, Maria glanced about 
the sprawling masculine-appointed apartment and lis- 
tened to the murmur of a tall case clock on the adjacent 
wall. 

“Tis silly to feel so frightened,” she said aloud. “He 
couldn’t possibly be any more menacing than Father. Or 
more cruel. Could he?” 

Forcing her feet to move, she crossed through the 
gloaming shadows to stand at the foot of Salterdon’s 
bed. Through the pale sheers she could barely make out | 
his form. The servants had done a respectable job of 
tidying his bedclothes, which lay neatly molded to his 
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body. They had even managed to contain his wild mane 
of hair so it no longer spread out over his pillow. Still, 
there was little they could do to soften his feral mien. 
He looked as terrifying as before, and she shuddered all 
the way to her shoes. 

From the tall case clock came a click and groan. The 
felt-covered hammer struck a muted seven times. With 
each strike Maria attempted to force herself nearer the 
bed; her duty, after all, was to see to her master’s 
comfort as well as his welfare. She could hardly 
accomplish that while standing here, at the foot of his 
bed, her only thoughts on the awful stories about 
Salterdon the servants had divulged during the long, 
exhaustive afternoon. 

Cautiously, she eased to the side of the bed, nudging 
open the sheer with one slightly shaking fingertip. If he 
made a grab for her she would scream; Gertrude 
assured her that all she need do, if the circumstances 
arose, was to cry loudly or give a good yank on the bell- 
pull. Someone would eventually hear her. 

Unable to see him clearly, she reached for the lit 
candle on the nightstand and concentrated on keeping it 
steady as she lowered it near his face. As always, his 
dark, vacant eyes were open and staring. The reflection 
of the flickering candle flame gave the only life to those 
maniacal orbs; she suspected that when they were 
aware, they would be full of fire and condemna- 
_ tion . . . like her father’s—no, not like her father’s. 
There would be no threat of hellfire in these eyes . . . 
but something far different . . . but just as frighten- 
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ing—mayhap more dangerous. When, she wondered, 
would the dragon rouse? 

“Your Grace,” she called softly, tentatively. “Can you 
hear me? My name is Maria Ashton, Your Grace. I’ve 
come here to help you. Blink if you comprehend me.” 

Nothing. 

Lowering the candle near his face, she leaned more 
closely over him, noting the strong bridge of his nose 
and how deeply set were his eyes. He had a fine brow, 
she realized, now that the servants had brushed the hair 
back from his temples, and his mouth, though mostly 
hidden behind the untended facial hair, looked not 
unbecoming. His lips, she thought, looked as if they 
would be quick to smile, to quip, to slash to the heart 
with one murmured indignity. 

Frowning, she drew away, put aside the candle, and 
retreated to her room. 


She wrote a letter to John Rees, and another to her 
mother detailing every minute of her time since arriving 
at Thorn Rose. Terms like-Goliath, fierce, and horrify- 
ing continued to pepper her dialogue, along with 
palatial, sumptuous, and opulently awe-inspiring until, 
frustrated, she crushed the stationery and tossed it to the 
floor. 

How did she convey to the two people she loved 
most in the world that her very welfare might well be in 
question? And would it not seem inelegant to wax on 
about her pampered and sumptuous manner of living? 
John Rees would fear for her decadent soul. Her 
mother . . . if her mother would only realize that 
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Maria was doing this for her with hopes of someday 
providing her with a haven safe from the Vicar Ashton’s 
influence and not because her childhood fantasies had, 
at last, corrupted her priorities as her father had always 
vowed they would. 

She was not Satan’s Angel using her body to manipu- 
late men’s souls to sin. How could she, bound up like 
some medieval maiden so that her woman’s frame was 
as flat and shapeless as a boy’s? 

“°Tis no wonder that John Rees showed so little in 
the way of manly appetites,” she mused aloud, her wide 
blue eyes looking on her image in an oval looking glass. 
The prim collar of her dress fit snugly around her throat. 
Her lips forming a slight pout, she flipped open the trail 
of tiny buttons until her throat was exposed to her 
collarbone. Another two, then another, until she could 
just discern the shadowy line of the cotton bindings 
beneath her simple, coarsely spun linen shift. 

There came a sudden rap on the door. Grabbing 
closed her collar, jumping from the chair, she spun 
toward the entry as Gertrude poked her head in and 
smiled. 

“Yer up yet. Good. I thought y’d be likin’ a bath. The 
lads have brought yer water.” 

Her face flushed, her fingers clumsily stumbling with 
her blouse buttons, Maria mutely nodded, her jaw 
dropping as Gertrude flung back the door, allowing the 
entrance of several strapping lads hefting steaming 
water in great buckets hanging from yokes over their 
shoulders. 

Gertrude hurried to the sprawling Japanese-lacquered 
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room divider taking up one corner of the chamber, and 
with a grunt and groan, wheeled out an immense ornate 
object whose curving sides reached as high as Maria’s 
waist. A highly detailed lid fit snugly over the top. 
Gertrude placed it before the fire. 

“What is it?” Maria eyed it suspiciously. 

“A bathin’ tub, 0’ course.” Gertrude flipped back a 
notched section of the cover and nodded at the water- 
boys. They filed by one by one, depositing water into 
the tub, enough to make the nearby windowpanes turn 
blurry with condensation. 

“Gracious,” Maria declared. “’Tis deep enough to 
drown in.” 

“Aye. Ya wouldn’t know it now, but His Grace 
believed in cleanliness if nothin’ else. He designed 
these tubs himself, even this contraption.” She pointed 
to the cover. “It keeps the heat and steam in longer. If ya 
ask me I’d feel like a bleedin’ lobster in a pot, but then, 
who can figure the aristocracy, eh? Me dear ol’ mum 
used to say that more’n one bath a month was sorely 
puttin’ yer health in jeopardy.” Lowering her voice, she 
added, “His Grace won’t bath in aught but rain caught 
in the water butts. Says its purities cleanse the pores and 
softens the skin better than water fetched from wells or 
becks. Has his horses bathed in rainwater as well.” 

“Horses?” 

As the last of the waterboys left the room, Gertrude 
closed the door and hurried back to Maria. She began 
fussing with the remaining closed buttons on Maria’s 
dress. “Horses,” Gertrude stated. “Dozens of *em. 
Arabians.” 
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“Arabians?” 

“Incredible, they are. Elegant as any graceful woman, 
and beautiful to boot. They became a passion of His 
Grace’s the last few years—ever since his brother 
married a lass who had a devotion to ’em. Always had 
an eye for horseflesh, did Salterdon.” 

“Horses,” Maria mused a bit dreamily. “I’ve always 
dreamt of owning my own.” 

“He were unlucky at the gamblin’ table, but never 
failed to leave the track with a purse full of winnin’s.” 
She clucked her tongue. “It were Epson Races that were 
his undoin’. Gorm thieves wot jumped him and his 
friends as they left Epson that night.” 

If Gertrude found Maria’s bindings uniquely strange, 
she didn’t show it. Instead, the portly maid walked to a 
chiffonier and pulled open a drawer. “Feel free to use 
any of these salts, love. A dash or two of these and ye’ ll 
be smellin’ sweet as a flower. I'll be givin’ ya yer 
privacy now. One of the gels will see to yer dinner.” 

Without another word, Gertrude quit the chamber. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Maria allowed the shift 
to slide from her shoulders, then the bindings, which 
pooled around her ankles and feet. . 

Ah, sweet freedom! Cupping her breasts in her 
hands, she rubbed away their numbness, enjoyed their 
feeling of heaviness, the idea occurring to her that this 
could well be the first night in years that she would 
sleep without the confinement of bindings. At last there 
would be nothing to fear. Her father was far away—no 
more terrifying nights of waking, startled, to discover 
him standing over her, his hands on her bound 
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breasts . . . making certain, he’d said, that her licen- 
tious femininity was sufficiently suppressed. 

After dumping the entirety of a bottle of violet- 
scented salts into the steaming water, Maria carefully 
climbed in, holding her breath and sinking slowly into 
the hot water; her flesh tingled with heat, and the scents 
rising with the steam cocooned her in wild fragrance so 
she began to feel heady. 

Oh, but this was decadence! She really shouldn’t 
indulge herself so; she might become accustomed to 
such superfluity, and then what? She would become - 
exactly what her father had predicted, and besides, who 
could say whether she would remain at Thorn Rose for 
long? Should the beast—His Grace—prove to be as 
difficult to handle as the servants vowed, she might do 
well to survive their eventual meeting! 

Still, what harm could come from enjoying such a 
bath this once? 

The door opened behind her, then gently closed. 

“You may put my dinner tray there, next to the bed,” 
she called, her eyes drifting closed as she slid a lathered 
soap ball over her shoulders and smiled. “I feel dread- 
fully sinful. Silly, isn’t it? Do you know I’ve never 
bathed in anything other than a foot tub? The only time 
I’ve managed to submerge this much was when my dear 
brother and I sneaked down to Jones’s beck to swim. It, 
of course, wasn’t warm nor did it smell of violets. In 
truth, it was frequented by Jones’s pigs—a dreadful lot 
of boars who made haste to chase us away with 
immeasurable grunts and shrieks.” Laughing lightly, 
she cupped the scented water in her palms and allowed 
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it to trickle over her face. “One bit my brother on his 
naked behind. He howled all the way home, then told 
my father that he’d been butted by a goat. I told him 
he’d been butted all right . . .” 

Laughing again, she stood, allowing the water to 
slide like fluid silk down her body as she added, “Father 
never found out Paul was lying. I, however, had my 
mouth washed out with soap for speaking so fresh. Will 
you hand me that toweling, please?” She pointed to the 
linen Gertrude had provided for drying. 

“Yd be more than happy to,” came the male voice, 
“just as soon as I deposit this coal near the fire.” 

Without thinking, she spun around, her eyes flying 
wide, her jaw dropping open as Thaddeus, Molly’s 
kitchen lover, bestowed her a toothy smile. 

Thaddeus Hartley Edwards looked quite different 
with his clothes on. Maria failed to recognize him at 
first, dressed as he was, in loose cotton breeches and a 
checked flannel shirt that was dusted with hayseed. His 
hair was neatly brushed back, and his jaw appeared 
freshly shaven. As he directed those dark laughing eyes 
to hers, and his mouth curved in a grin that was 
reminiscent of the one he had bestowed on her the 
evening before, the realization that she stood before him 
unabashedly naked struck her. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh my. Oh . . .” She dropped 
back into the tub, sending water spraying over the sides. 

“Gorm.” He shook his head. “Yer even comelier than 
I thought—” 

“Get out!” 

“No wonder Molly’s got her knickers in a twist. And 
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to think I tol’ ’er ya wasn’t nothin’ more than some 
flat-chested chit I wouldn’t spend a ha’penny t’ poke.” 

“IT beg your pardon!” 

He sauntered across the room, a hob of coal cradled 
in his arms. “I reckon this makes us even, don’t it? 
We’ ve both seen each other naked as the day we was 
born. Now that we’ve got the ‘I'll show ya mine if ye’ ll 
show me yers’ over with we can get down to more 
serious business.” 

“The only business we shall ‘get down to’ is your 
leaving my room without hesitation!” 

“Yer room, is it? Ain’t we got cozy all of a sudden.” 
Dropping the hob to the hearth, then propping his hands 
on his hips, he added with a lift of his eyebrows, “Looks 
t’ me like you ain’t got much room ¥ barter, Miss Maria 
Ashton of Huddersfield, unless ya want t’ come out of 
that barrel and make me.” 

“Perverted fiend. Gertrude was right about you.” 

“Gertrude is a meddlin’ ol’ bat who’s jealous *cause 
there ain’t an eligible bastard in the entire county who’d 
have her.” ; 

With a furious huff of exasperation, Maria grabbed 
for the tub cover and folded it down around her. Only 
her head protruded through the opening as she contin- 
ued glaring at her intruder. “If you don’t leave here 
immediately, I shall inform Gertrude, and the duchess 
as well, that you and Molly have been . . . fornicating 
on the kitchen table.” 

“Ouch!” 

“T mean it!” 

“Fornicatin’ is an awful sinful word for the vicar’s 
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daughter to be spittin’. Then again, I ain’t ever seen no 
reverend’s daughter wot looked like you. You can take 
that as a compliment, by the way.” 

“IT take your entire existence at this moment as the 
worst grievous insult. Now, for the last time—” 

“Right. Pll get out. Just wanted to drop by and 
welcome ya to Thorn Rose, and t’ let ya know that I’ve 
got a broad shoulder t’ lean on when ya need it. And ya 
will need it soon as ’e rouses. It'll be right curious to see 
wot ’e’ll do about you. ’E’s just liable to eat you alive, 
lass. Aye, y’ll be lucky t’ come out of this with that 
lovely little backside intact. ’Ave a real good evenin’, 
Miss Ashton. Enjoy it while ya can.” 


From the void there came voices, muted as always, 
at least while he dwelt here, in the foggy recesses of 
unconsciousness, floating lightly as if on air, sunlight 
and shadow shifting in and out of his obscured vision— 
eternal days of lying in this crypt-bed—his entire world 
now a distant cacophony of sounds—birdsong,_ the 
infrequent comings and goings of servants who stopped 
talking or humming whenever they entered his “lair” — 
unending nights of waiting for daylight to return so he 
could, at least, look forward to the idiots’ company— 
brief as it was. Oh, yes, a man of any intellect could go 
insane removed from an intelligent society. His own 
thoughts could drive him insane. The monotony of 
breathing could drive him insane. The monotony of 
- routine, or the lack thereof, could drive him insane— 
had driven him insane. 

Ah, yes, he must surely be crazed—out of his 
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Gertrude clucked. her tongue and, sais Marist s. penny 
in her hands, shook her head. “Ye’ ve not slept a wink, : 
I vow. Yer lovely blue eyes are sunken and shadowed. 
Tell Gerti the truth; are ya homesick, lass?” 

_ Offering her friend a weak smile, Maria pulled away 
and swept up a paper. “I’ve spent the last few hours — 
contriving a plan with which to deal with His Grace’ et 
circumstances. bisa is most important is to coerce him 
out of his ennui.” — 55 agg F' 

“We’ve attempted that for the ate year, to no siete ie 
reckon when a soul annin: to give up there’s naught 
-you can do about it. . ..and ya didn’t answer me 
question. Yer family, ine are ya missin’ *ém?’” . 

_ “There comes a time in a woman’ 's life when she’ Ido - 

better for herself on her own, Gerti” 
. hr liael sa ot of Seam e i lass like you ought to 
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Not many gels I know could tuck corners as neatly as 
them.” She pointed to the well-made bed. 

“My father was a perfectionist. Only those individu- 
als who are entirely without flaw and who meet 
supreme standards of excellence in all that they do will 
reach heaven.” 

Her merry eyes narrowing as she regarded Maria, 
Gertrude shook her head. “I reckon that don’t leave 
much hope for the majority of us, does it?” 

Maria said nothing, just slid on her kid slippers and 
adjusted her skirt over them, doing her best to hide the 
fact that the shoes were worn thin. 

“Does yer father’s idea of perfection have aught to do 
with the bindin’s ya wear?” 

Maria turned away. 

“Ye’ve got no reason to wear them here,” Gertrude 
pointed out. 

“IT simply feel more comfortable with them.” 

“Comfortable or secure?” Again, Maria didn’t re- 
spond, just made busy with collecting the notes she had 
jotted through the sleepless predawn hours. 

“From wot I can see,” Gertrude said, “ye’ve got a 
right nice figure beneath all them wraps. It’s a real 
shame to waste it ’cause of a lot of archaic ideas. Well, 
never mind. I reckon there’ ll come a time when ye’ll be 


feelin’ the need to shuck ’em . . . like when ya meet 
that special lad ye’ll be wantin’ to impress . . . or 
maybe ye’ve already met him... ?” 


“What makes you think so?” Maria cast her curious 
friend a sideways glance. 
Gertrude pointed to the scattering of wadded papers 


diooeint a bit of sibailies nents yer feelin’ ‘Ss into words.’ € 


“Perhaps,” she replied, thinking of John Rees with a 
touch of melancholy. Did he miss her? Was the empti- 
_ ness and loneliness she felt due to this separation from — 

someone who had been the ealy ane iba she’ i had, 
aside from Paul?” ; Bi 

“Never mind, luv. It'll all work out. Wot’ 's meant to i 
be is meant to be. As me dear ol’ mum use to say, ‘The _ 


goodly hand of fate don’t do aught for nothin’. If we — 


listen to that little voice wot whispers loudest | into our 
ear tellin’ us wot choices to make, we'll always tread 
v the proper path to our destiny.’” 

Maria pondered the idea. “You’ re saying our ‘ives 
have already been laid out for us? And only if we follow 
the true path that fate has dealt us will we og e 
absolute peace and happiness?” bt ae 
kisi Jass. When it seems that t life i is Sat its  bleakest, 
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he don’t want to do, when and how he wants to do it. 
It’s the way of the aristocracy, love.” 

“Occasionally we’re all forced to do things we 
wouldn’t necessarily want to do. Our purpose is to give 
His Grace the desire to continue living, my dear Gerti.” 

“Long as we don’t lose our own ability along the 
way,” Gertrude muttered, and followed Maria through 
Salterdon’s bedroom door. 


A pair of stocky boyservants looped the duke’s long 
arms around their shoulders, and with much effort, 
raised him to a sitting position, his weight like that of a 
dead man’s. Once they caught their breaths, they then 
heaved him into the wheeled bathchair, where Gertrude 
propped him up with her hands on his shoulders. 

“Fetch me a rope!” she cried to Maria, who scrambled 
around the room until spying a drapery cord which she 
yanked from its harbor. Gertrude then anchored the duke 
to the back of the chair and stepped away, breathing hard, 
perspiration beading her brow and upper lip. “I wouldn’t 
want to be in this room if he was to come to right now. I 
ain’t so certain he’d appreciate bein’ trussed up like some 
Boxin’ Day game fowl. It ain’t exactly ennoblin’, is it?” 

“There is little about His Grace that remotely re- 
sembles the ennobled,” Maria replied, keeping a safe 
distance from the duke, her kerchief pressed to her 
nose. “’Tis hard to believe this is the same man who 
bathes, or bathed, in such sweetly scented water as I 
washed in last evening.” 

“Oh, he didn’t bath in that.” Gertrude mopped her 
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face. “That was for the ladies he invited to stay 
over—his mistresses and such. No doubt about it, he 
made certain his paramours wanted for nothin’, includ- 
in’ Parisian toilet waters.” She chuckled. “When ye’ve 
settled in a mite I’ ll treat ya to a peek at their wardrobes. 
They'll make ya turn ten shades of pink, I vow. Scanty 
dainties such as them would make yer judgmental 
father drop dead of shock,” she whispered behind her 
hand, and giggled again. 

“Hard to imagine,” Maria said softly, unable to stem 
the shiver of aversion.she experienced each time she 
was forced to share space with the offending duke. Still, 
for some odd reason she could not help staring, her gaze 
locked on his profile. 

His head fallen forward, hair a tangled web spilling 
over his shoulders, he looked like some Huddersfield 
bone grubber—hardly the sort who could tempt beau- 
tiful women down the path of damnation. Then again, if 
she were to believe her father, the sort of woman who 
could be tempted down that path deserved nothing 
better than Satan’s damnation. 

“Push him to the window,” Maria directed. 

With a grunt, Gertrude rolled the cumbersome chair 
to the window, placed it in a shaft of pure, pale light 
flooding the floor, then moved away. 

“Bring food,” said Maria. “Then a bath. Make the 
water steaming. And bring pails of the coldest water 
you can find. A plunge into a hot bath followed by a 
plunge into cold does much to purge the poisons from 
one’s flesh and rouse one’s spirit.” 

“Does much to rouse the temper as well, I imagine. 
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, Peering at Gertrude over her hanky, she declared, “I 

would rather cope with his sore disposition than his 
_ smell. And while you’re at fetching water, bring me a 

“few Dotles: of those bath salts. The violet was very 


‘RR a. lass.” Gertrude scurried from the room, and, 
_ with some caution, Maria settled into a nearby chair, 
+ ~ hands clasped in. her lap, her gaze locked on the Duke 
of Salterdon, slumped in the invalid’s chair, chin resting 
on! his chest, his dark brown mane lying limply over his - 
: - concave shoulders that seemed very Wide but very thin 
inside the dingy nightshirt. 
; ‘She thought aloud, “You look so like Paul did in 
: ~ those last. horrid days, when his soul hovered on that 
4 fine line between life and death. The Vicar Ashton 
_~ believes such disasters are God’s way of punishing His 
; _ lambs. who go astray. Paul’s punishment was loving a 
z ~ woman forbidden to him, yet in his own heart and mind 
Phe did nothing wrong, Your Grace. Her husband abused | 
_ her unmercifully in every See way. He flaunted 
e the fact that he carried on . illicit acts with every 
tavern slattern in two baiids: He treated her like chattel, 
our Grace, panlan ae tie apnipe! if she so much as 
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his eventual death? Yet . . . the Vicar Ashton pro- 
claimed it the bastard’s right to do such!” 

She hesitated, her entire body turning warm with 
anger, and the fact that she had spoken such profanity so 
openly and easily. More angrily she added, “The Vicar 
Ashton, Your Grace, turned his back on his own son 
and, even until Paul’s dying day, would not set eyes on 
him again. If a man as good and charitable as my 
brother deserved such a cruel and destructive rod, then 
what, Your Grace, do you deserve?” 

Dust motes hovered in the sun-drenched air around 
his head. The light reflected from his hair in little 
auburn rainbows. Leaving the chair, she moved cau- 
tiously around her charge, never taking her gaze from 
him. The sleeves of his nightshirt having been rolled 
back, exposed his forearms; they were strong, she 
noted, and had once been darkened by sun (had he 
ridden shirtless on his much prized Arabian horses?)— 
their once tanned color having grown jaundiced-looking 
over the last many months of hiding away in this dark 
and grim cavernous chamber. And his hands: Their 
frame was there, as well as the muscles, standing forth 
like the guttering of a candle; there were broad blue 
veins going up the back and crossing every finger, but 
the color—there was no color save the yellowishness of 
his flesh—no flame of life, nor spark of evidence of 
what he once had been. 


“Is he decently situated?” Maria asked, her back 
toward the tub. 
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replied, oh reckon this ought to do 


“it him.” 

_ Taking a fortifying idee vues turned, pasate at 
ra sight of her patient’s naked torso, his head back and 
resting against the ornamental tub, a deep black enamel 
_ fixture painted with golden dragons. The tub, however, 


__ was even grander than the one in which she had bathed 


the previous night . . . large enough for two, she 
_ thought with a wicked lift of one eyebrow, then felt her 
_ cheeks warm with dismay as she looked up to discover 
_ Thaddeus watching her, mouth drawn into a sarcastic 
tilt, eyes glowing with something other than humor. 
She cleared her throat and grabbed a fire poker from 
the hearth, used it to lift the duke’s nightshirt from the 
_ floor, and thrust it toward her smirking companion. “I 
suspect Gertrude will be waiting for these.” 

_ Thaddeus and his companion stepped back, their 
shirtfronts spotted with dampness, their faces flushed 
BODY. rising steam. Maria rewarded them with a nod of 
dismissal. The young man, whose name she had not 
caught, shuffled from the room, while Thaddeus con- 
tinued to stand his ceronnd, eee the proffered 
} clothing. 

3 “Have you iadeiie to say?” she kee: avoiding his 
3 a feeling her cheeks become as flushed as they had 


more | tian violet-scented is.storialesice 


en “the” previous evening when she stood before hin > 
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“"Tis none of my business,” she replied shortly, 
casting him a glance from beneath her lashes. 

He grinned again but made no show of leaving or 
taking the shirt. 

“Ts there anything else?” she asked. 

He shrugged. “I was just thinkin’ that I ain’t ever seen 
hair the color of yers. It’s a little like moonlight, ain’t 
ite, 

“Moonlight?” 

“All silvery white and shiny soft.” 

Maria smoothed back the loose tendrils at her temples 
and lowered her eyes briefly, the nagging image of him 
and Molly making her frown. 

“I wager it’s beauteous when it’s loose,” said Thad- 
deus more roughly. 

She said nothing more, and finally he prabbad the 
nightshirt and quit the room, pausing only long enough 
to glance back at her, then to His Grace, at which time 
his face became stony with an odd emotion. 

Maria continued to stand very still after Thaddeus 
departed, long enough to contemplate the last moments, 
acknowledging that the young man had flirted with her, 
recognizing too that his sober reflections on her hair 
had caused a ripple of thrill in her breast. To encourage 
such compliments (especially in light of what she had 
witnessed between him and Molly—and especially 
what had taken place between Thaddeus and herself the 
previous night) wouldn’t be right. Even to acknowledge 
them to herself would plant the dreadful seed of vanity 
in her mind. 

She forced her gaze back to the duke, finding the 


3 re rose ina cloud: nae vs een tub. The duke’ s aah . 
had turned rosy, his hair and beard beaded with mois- 


How natural he looked, as if he were finding a 
delightful respite in the deep tub of hot water. Had it not 
| been for his eyes staring off into space . 
She wrung her hands, paced partially around the tub, 
4 trying to focus on anything other than that there was a ay 
q naked. man in a tub large enough for two whom it was 
1 her responsibility to bathe. A naked stranger—no 
innocent, kindhearted God- fearing yoling man like her 
4 brother . . . but a man with body hair . . . not only 
on his. face but on his chest and arms, both of which 
a were growing glossy with steam and sweat : . .a 
/ man who was nearly old enough to be her father . . . a 
man who had hurled one of his companions out a 
3 window. 
“Dear Lord i in 1 heaven WS ae You will only see me 
through this I promise to . 1 ie never entertain an 
ng charitable thought about | my either again. I realize 
3 Tve vowed as much before, but I mean it this time. 
After all, I’m only doing this in order to help my mother 
escape ‘the baste Bhs, nts bbe: sie and yanliored, 


ch aes 
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hinged lids and dumped the entirety of the two contain- 
ers into the bath. 

A waft of violet-scented steam mushroomed over the 
tub. 

She took a deep breath. 

Her fingers deftly rolled up her blouse sleeves, just to 
her forearms —further would verge on impropriety —it 
was enough that she was plunging her hands into water 
wherein lay a naked stranger! Slowly going to her knees 
beside the tub, gaze fixed on her charge’s immobile 
features, she eased a cloth into the water then wrung it 
out. 

Yet, she did nothing but stare at his face that seemed 
more bestial than human, lost as it was within that dark 
mane of hair that curled and waved from the bite of 
humidity coiling around him. She felt involuntarily 
captured by curiosity, as drawn to his inhumanness as 
she was repelled. 

Salterdon’s brow was broad, his eyebrows jetty and 
heavy, framing deep-set eyes the color of cold ash. His 
nose, high cheekbones, and mouth were all firm and 
strong, the latter being grim, having long since lost the 
ability or desire to smile. . 

“Hello,” she said softly, watching those eyes that 
registered nothing. “Are you there, Your Grace? Can 
you hear me?” Guardedly, she swept the wet cloth over 
his brow—swiftly, then jerked back her hand—then 
again, more slowly across his cheeks, touched it lightly 
to his cracked gray lips. 

“I’m called Maria, Your Grace. I’ve come here to 
help you. Can you hear me?” she asked softly and 


= 


%; wi os aie your ps? 
a} <ebinee 


beeen and ou: flush of heat drained from her 
_ master’s flesh and he became marble-like sess 
uman and more frightening. 

_ “Daft girl, what’s come over me?” she said wisut as 
_ she set about scrubbing his arms that were long and 
_ heavy. “I’ve never been one to jump at-her own shadow, 
here I am on my knees mentally praying and 
outwardly shaking, and for what? Treat even a wild 
animal ees and it all iin eee Tis no 
re; only a man.” 

Water ran from the cloth, down over his broad Chiest 
e hand looked like a child’s against it, she mused, and 
he realization occurred to her that he had once been a 
pawerteh man, and, ete to Gertrude, serine to 


i “ihe ee ue no hint of Ca or 
r. She — the ladies of his class appreci- — 
ie : debonair, ‘handsome ee : 


. sine her iifekisnes ee ateine Pats, him ' 
had seemed foreign or frightening . . . unlike John . 
Rees, ithe any man she had ever idee alt a areas ia 


Bost, kind, aeinaeat se sae tad shee mater toe “7 
_ marry him she would not be in this predicament now, 
both mesmerized and repelled by this man who was the — 
Re very antithesis of what she had always deemed wie “a 
able in a human being, much less AANA yt ay ES 

_ Water dripping from her hands, she moved ea 
from the tub and perched on the edge of a chair near the _ 
_ hearth, finding the heat did little to warm the chill from : 

the room. Her body shivered. — 

Why could she not take ae eyes Bie him? 

Little of His Grace was revealed to her now but his. 
See still in repose as he stared off into his private 
universe. A wave of long damp hair trailed over the © 
back of the tub and lay limply in the still air. othe. 

_ Gertrude bustled into the room. “Have ya: Boke 
“miss? Shall I have the leit come pa him pong wie mb: 
now?” niet x 

_ Her gaze | nat a byt the Snuiay ed 1 spilling 0 over 

the tub ledge, Maria nodded. “Yes. Or rather . 6s AEMNOS 
aie hair . . . we should wash it?” oa 2 
‘a “Would ya like me to see to it, paved Ker: tookin’ a = 


F 3 


to th caeatuih sischeiorie sists me ae now, 
ited a great wet splotch on the front of her skirt. 

It ain’t as if the help wanted to ignore him,” 
4 Gertrude explained as foam worked up between her 
‘He sie ain't always = ‘to our adminis-_ 


His Grace has a right to be angry.” Maria watched a 
id of white bubbles spill onto the duke’s bare 
der. She cups eth ge so eos slp iiiag cere 


pig iGentndlé eavelin up a men of cold water 
poured it over nee Ss a: ish t a it matters 


of ee eer it ene! as well as meen 
wning at the sleepy-eyed boy servant, a lad no 
than herself, Maria declared, “But this won’t do. 
seat His lang I al not, sir. Take it 


AR es 'e 


*y 


you pean tint “a was once a_ a man—nay, is still a man, 4 


‘not an animal, no matter. how ape he looks: or 
behaves.” batted ype | 
“Aye, miss,” the by said, his, cevenicieniiices full or’ a 
discomfiture. Only when he had hustled out of | ‘the 
chamber, the tray of unsatisfactory food clattering in his — 
hands, did she turn to discover Gertrude staring at mips: 
the servant’s eyes swimming behind tears. She nestled ~ 
her master’s head against her ample breast and stroked 
his wet hair. Her chin trembled. a! 
“Ashamed I am,” Gertrude announced with a candi in| ‘ 
her voice. “We’ve buried him peice and him still 
breathin’.” ’ ei ae 
“And we'll have no more of that sort tof talk either,” 
Maria told her sternly, and shook one finger at her. 
“How would you feel, trapped in a body and unable to 
_ speak, but hearing all that is said about you, and all cae 
_ is spoken is of impending death?” 
Gertrude aia: “Lud, tty ya think he’ can. sesh us, 
lass?” 
) mayen the csgpepsn or feiss to © speak h has left him - 
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heart, dear Gertrude. The battle waged there is between 
him and the angels. Can he hear us? How can any of us 
know? Know only that the blessed things are the small 
charities of life, which throw us out of ourselves, our 
cares, and struggles, and draw us tenderly back within 
the circle of human interest. In short, dear Gertrude, do 
unto others, I always say, and regret will remain a 
stranger.” 


His Grace was sat in the wheeled chair before the 
window. With the help of the servants, and in compli- 
ance with Maria’s directives, he had been dressed in 
some of his finest clothes: a soft white linen shirt and a 
white silk stock, splendid nankeen breeches and black 
boots. The clothes, however, hung on his frame, driving 
home the realization to Maria that, most assuredly, the 
duke had once been a most magnificent specimen. 

Still, this most dapper wardrobe was a stark contrast to 
the savage-like personage. Clean and dry, his dark hair 
was a riot of cascading waves and curls that framed his 
face in a rich halo and spilled several inches beyond 
his shoulders. The untrimmed beard hid all aspects of 
his lower face. 

Having drawn a chair up beside him, and placing 
herself comfortably into it, Maria attempted to entice 
his consciousness with the poached eggs and fried ham. 

“A small bite, sir,’ she coaxed him softly. Egg and 
fork poised at his closed lips, Maria gazed anxiously 
.into his vacant eyes, seeing only the reflection of the 
windowpanes in their gray irises. “Then mayhap you 
prefer the porridge, sir. Tis rich in cream and butter and 


very sks you see.” Senet satis visi own han 1 
over the back of his, she held it until the chill of his” 
flesh became as warm as her own, and then a while 
_ longer . . . because it felt so large against her own, 
much like Paul’s had been—an anchor on which to — 
hold when the waves of despondency would rise up to _ 
swallow her. Only Paul’s hand had opened to accept — 


hers, to grip hers, to offer strength and eshieon apnea 
even ashe lay dying. se 
“Even now I’m ashamed that it was he ane com- 
forted me,” she thought aloud, and squeezed the duke’s 
hand more fiercely. “I shall endeavor to remain strong 
this time, to offer you the consolation and strength Iwas 
too weak and frightened to give Paul.” ey nara 
With that, she once again attempted to feed him. His! 
Grace only stared out the window, while the day grew — 
dull enough to lay dark gray shadows on the hills that | 
stood grand and cold around the fell. Lo pthees gehts 
_ The food having long since grown cold, the room | 
having been scrubbed spotless, each table covered in © | 
cheery flowers whose aromas swirled in a perfumed — 
_ cloud around her, Maria sat at her charge’s side, silent, — 
her blue eyes regarding him now and again while her 4 


_ mind wandered and a weariness crept over her, causing 4 


Lies lids: to, grow an her mind dull as the distant hills. 


eG ay es... 
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‘flying across the downs as 
carry them, chasing butterflies 
bewborn Jambs—oh! How the innocent children 
d animals had loved him, so pure of mind and spirit 
-was Paul, collecting wayward and wounded souls with 
a oo and a ames on ii his pari that seemed to Maria 
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Were she to believe that, she would be forced to 
acknowledge that the . . . beast was rousing; that her 
well-being, and even her employment at Thorn Rose 
might surely be in jeopardy very soon. 

Maria backed away, then scolded herself for allowing 
herself to become so selfishly mired in her own 
problems. “Ashamed I am,” she declared aloud, and 
forced herself to adjust the woolen throw over Salter- 
don’s lap, tucking it under his knees as swiftly as 
possible before moving away. 

“Paul would kindly remind me that no matter how 
burdensome our own lives occasionally become, there 
are those who are far worse off. That we should 
continually count our blessings and thank God if we 
have a roof over our heads, plenty to eat, good, or at 
least passably good health, and friends. My father, on 
the other hand, would lift the strop of God’s vengeance 
amt) ae oF 

She shuddered. ; 

“No,” she said thoughtfully. “We shan’t go into that, 
Your Grace. Suffice it to say that the good vicar 
believes that God’s way of dealing with the corrupted 
soul is to hail upon the sinner a goodly amount of 
painful retribution—fierce as firebrands. I, on the other 
hand, believe Him to be patient and kind and all for- 
giving—no matter what the sin, or sins. His hand is 
always outstretched. All one needs, Your Grace, is faith 
and courage, and a repentant heart.” 

She sat in a chair before him, elbows rested on her 
knees. — 

His hands lay on his lap and the temptation was 
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strong to touch them. “Do you hear me?” she asked 
softly, studying his bearded features, the realization 
occurring to her that she had never ventured so gravely 
close to this man. Her breathing quickened at the 
thought; her heart raced. As her nervousness and fear 
threatened to overwhelm her, she briefly closed her eyes 
and swallowed it back. “There are some faces to whom 
hard lines come naturally,’ she stated with forced 
lightness. “Faces born to grow sharp and dark; how 
unnatural it seems on you, whose eyes look as if they 
once flashed with wit and mischievousness. Whose lips 
look as if they were once quick to smile, to impart a 
playfui barb to a close friend, an outrageous flirtation to 
a pretty young lady. ’Tis a pitiful thing to see these 
features plowed into unnatural harshness. If you are 
there, sir, rise up and allow me to help you. Take 
courage in the knowledge that I shall be here to assist 
you and encourage you, not only for your grandmoth- 
er’s sake, whose existence is dependent upon her seeing 
you well once again, but for your own sake as well.” 

A movement at the door; Maria looked up. Gertrude 
walked on tiptoes to the tray of forgotten food placed 
beside His Grace’s chair. “No progress?” the servant 
asked in her sympathetic tone. — 

“None,” Maria replied, and sat back. 
_ Clucking her tongue and shaking her head, Gertrude 

regarded the plate of uneaten eggs and ham. “T’ll be 
havin’ the cook prepare somethin’ special for ya to- 
night. A wisp of a girl like you shouldn’t miss too many 
meals.” 
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“Point taken, dear Gertrude. I'll try to eat more 
tonight, I promise.” 

“Ye’ll rest better this evenin’, lass. ll have the cook 
brew up some of his special rum tea. Ye’ll sleep as 
sound as a bairn, I'll guarantee.” 

Maria followed Gertrude to the door, watched the 
pleasant servant hurry down the corridor, open a panel 
in the wall, and disappear into it, her footsteps descend- 
ing the servants’ hidden staircase swiftly muted as the 
door closed behind her. 


True to Gertrude’s word, dinner was a veritable feast 
of watercress soup, roasted fowl with a cream sauce, 
rosemary potatoes, and, finally, syllabub to finish her 
off. She ate only after attempting to serve His Grace, 
who now, having been repositioned into a chair near the 
fire, stared into the flames, his features illuminated by 
red and gold firelight. 

Nestled deeply into her soft chair, grown drowsy with 
repletion, Maria regarded her charge’s strong profile. 
“Had I a book,” she mused softly, “I would read to you. 
Paul always enjoyed that. He said, ‘Words drawn with 
such beauty of tongue will paint vivid rainbows upon 
the imagination.’ You look like a man who would enjoy 
books. Your brow is broad and noble, a certain sign of 
intelligence. No doubt you’re a man of great passions, 
who exalts in extremes, who challenges mediocrity, and 
embraces diversity. Yet, you continue to hide there, 
somewhere deep within yourself. Why, I wonder? What, 
sir, are you frightened of? Because you fear the world 
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may not respect the man you are now? A man is what he 
makes of himself, I think.” 

Leaving the chair, she strode around him, her fingers 
trailing along but not quite touching his shoulder (how 
bold she was becoming!), skimming over his disheveled 
hair, lightly, teasingly brushing his beard. Was it not a 
part of her responsibilities to treat him kindly and 
respectfully, to encourage his dignity and well-being? 

“Only a fool would imagine that you’re less of a man 
because of this.” She paused with her back to the fire, 
her gaze falling to his long legs, andthe black leather 
boots hugging them to the knees. Gertrude had spent a 
quarter hour polishing the expensive Hessians until they 
shone. . 

“They’re very nice boots,” she mused aloud, her gaze 
following the well-cut and fitted leather up the curve of 
his calf, to his knee. “They suit you,” she added, slowly 
lifting her gaze back to his eyes that seemed to be 
looking directly into her own. 

Maria eased to the floor, took hold of one heavy leg, 
and with a little effort, slid the boot off his foot, then the 
other, placed the pair to one side of the fire before 
taking his stocking foot into her lap and rubbing it, her 
fingers making their way in a constant, circular fashion 
up calves that felt cold and hard, up to his knee, then 
back down again, as she had done Paul’s those many 
months he had lain on his back, unable to move. Paul 
had made a performance of enjoyment, sighing in 
contentment, though Maria had known that her brother 
had really felt nothing. The pleasure had only been in 
his mind. 
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“I’m told this helps the circulation,” she explained, 
and massaged a bit harder, hands molding to the shape 
of Salterdon’s muscles, to the curve of his ankle, 
squeezing and releasing, until it seemed as if the flesh 
warmed in her fingers. Occasionally, she looked up, to 
his face. 

“The firelight reflects kindly from you,” she told 
him. “It flushes your skin and ignites your eyes.” 
Gently, she slid her hands over his knee, gripped his 
thigh firmly, noted the hard length of muscle even there, 
and how his breeches clung to the leg like a velvety 
skin. The firelight reflected from the nankeen in prisms 
of color. 

Like a thin stream of pale light, the memory of 
Thaddeus and Molly took shape in her memory, rousing 
like two ghosts, stirring not fright, but that barely 
recognizable restlessness and discomfort she had expe- 
rienced only briefly in John’s company—when she’d 
allowed her curiosity and imagination to take hold—an 
ache that was as deep and low and disturbingly bestial 
as the man sitting before her now. Her eyelids growing 
drowsy, her gaze softly dropping to Salterdon’s lips, 
then to her hand resting lightly on his hard thigh, her 
mind teased with the image of her standing in that 
kitchen door, watching two people writhe and twist on 
the table, sweating flesh glistening with firelight . . . 
only it was the duke’s eyes that flashed up at her. . . 
and the woman beneath him groaning and gasping with 
such delicious fervor was— ; 

“Miss Ashton?” 

‘She jumped, gasping softly. 
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Thaddeus emerged from the shadows near the door. 

Her heart racing, Maria pressed one hand to her 
bosom and averted her eyes. “You frightened me— 
coming out of the dark and silence like that. For an 
instant I thought . . .” 

“That it was him speakin’?” Thaddeus barely glanced 
at His Grace. He grinned and hooked his thumbs over 
his waistband. “I reckon that ain’t too likely.” 

“Have faith, Thaddeus. Miracles do happen.” Collect- 
ing herself, struggling to put the shockingly outrageous 
image from her mind, as well as the lingering flutterings 
of disturbance still swirling around inside her, Maria 
struggled to her feet, only to discover her knees shook like 
aspic. 

“I’ve come for yer dinner tray,” Thaddeus declared. 

“Please pass on my appreciation to the cook. The 
food was splendid.” She moved around the duke’s chair, 
placing it between her and her watchful companion, her 
discomfiture growing as he continued to stare, obvi- 
ously enjoying her mounting sense of unease—as he 
had last evening. “I would prefer that you leave 
Salterdon’s food. I may try one last time before bed to 
get him to eat.” 

“Yer just like all the rest,” he said. 

“The rest?” 

“All them others wot come here to companion him, 
thinkin’ they could do wot the one before him couldn’t. 
*Course, he was different then. Least he had some fight 
left in him, for whatever good it did him. He were little 
more than an idiot—” 


head od ain t Bane the pou sense God. gave toa bleedin’ ¢ 
goose. All he once were was wiped out with that damned > 
blow to his head.” A look of intense anger con ing across — 
his gaunt features, Thaddeus glared at his employer. “He 
didn’t have no memory—didn’t even know his own 
grandmother or brother. He couldn’t talk, or walk. For six 
_ months he didn’t do aught but t choke i in on own drool and 
roar like some—” | rae i ae 
“TI beseech you, es Maria a implored, ‘stop this horrible oon 
account!” : 

“It’s: the truth. Best to let * ‘im ie Put him out of his 

misery, and us too.” 
- “I intend to baie) to the duchess about this con- a 
_temptible—” ; ; é 

“She won’t do aught, and ée ya know why?) He 
_ reached for her tray of food, leaving Salterdon’s on the | 
table. “*Cause she won’t have me loose out there, 
informin’ the entirety of England just wot é an 1 Babecile 
the duke has become.” - 

He started for the door, then stopped at the aes of 
the firelight, his gaze going once again to the duke. His 
eyes becoming distant, his voice softer, wearier, and 
oddly forlorn, he added, “He ought not to have fc re 
_ them bloody highwaymen. He shoulda just giver at 
_ over the money. He’d be alive and well no if he ha nad. 
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iss ition pe after ont bacnienta a enone of himself. The 
_ grim reaper hovered over their lives like a plague. They 
waited for the inevitable fall of its sword, but when 
would it come? Aye, impending death was a foul prison 
ne to the psa as well as the vis 


ectipen feeeniesae her toilette: dresced in hes eis 
Daeeiows: Maria reposed before the fire in her bed- 
_ chamber, allowing the comforting heat to dry her hair 
_ that curled softly around her face and over her shoul- 
ders. Absently, she ran her brush through the pale 
_ strands, her mind running its course, from Paul, to John 
(she would write him again tonight—mayhap she 
would find the right words with which to convey her 
confusing emotions), to her father, to her mother who, 
ig as she did this time every evening, went to her knees 
2 with her husband and prayed to be forgiven for any 
= unworthy thought or action she had erases iE 

the day. OOS AE aE : 

¥ Since ae were old enough to sindesstiike the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, Maria and Paul had been 
there as well, praying until their knees had become sore 


aa a eee 


one 
Spal 


aa i 


“, 


4 and their necks. weary and the candles had burned low 
& aaa to Asis een kat in their own sala oe eee mee 


nan gnawing at Be NOW) sy eGo a Ra x 

Maria sighed and finished heats tea, seeowndl ‘bitter ene 
cold. True to Gertrude’s word, the drink had relaxed her, 
made her drowsy. With an effort, she gathered up a 


candle and made her way to Salterdon’s room, stood jfor.-- 


a moment on the threshold, flickering are raised 
_ before her as her eyes adjusted to the dark. 3 he 
She tiptoed to the bed, the hem of her st sliding ey 
against her-anklest; yeh ten a 
Salterdon, having been teeta in feats siphtetothes: 
lay on his back in the clean linens, his dark hair spread - 
over the pillow. As always, his eyes were open. His 
hands lay peacefully upon his chest a the folded 
back sheet and counterpane. 
She bent over him, regarded his ae in the flickering 
candlelight, lightly brushed a heavy curl from his brow, ; 


and adjusted the down blanket more snugly over ay al 


shoulders, allowing her hand to linger along his _ jaw— 
‘so, his beard was not nearly so coarse as she had 
imagined, but soft and thick, ae like bronze i in 
the faint light. tee oy Wik Oa ka 
Timidly, she drew her fingers ated over his aida: se 
closing them, holding them closed while her small hand | 
_ grew warm on his flesh and the candle dripped hot wax — 
on the fingers of the other. ; cee ranigngis4 
“Sleep well, ‘Your Grace,” she bid canivie softy, and 
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grooves between his heavy brows to lessen, and even to 
brush faint spots of color over the rise of his cheek- 
bones. 

Surely, twas only her imagination. 


The night grew deep. 

He lay in his massive tester bed and stared at the 
ceiling. Occasionally, his gaze drifted toward the dis- 
tant door, which was opened only enough to allow dim 
candlelight to intrude into his dark chamber. Now and 
then there came a subtle noise, a tinkle of glass, a 
splash of water. A shadow moved over the threshold 
then disappeared. 

He swallowed and forced his eyes to wander the 
room that was so different now, since her arrival. It 
seemed grand again, and livable. A few hyacinths in 
glasses created an abiding perfume, faint but delicious. 
Other scents came to him as well, wafted in at times 
through the half-opened door of her bedroom: feminine 
scents: rose water, scented soap. 

He turned his head, focused his thoughts on the dying 
fire whose embers sparkled out from a hearth made 
picturesque by painted China tiles, and glimmered with 
a softened light on two exquisite heads, Night and 
Morning, which formed the supporters of the white 
marble chimneypiece. But the sounds and scents ema- 
nating from the adjoining room nagged him, dragged his 
gaze back to the door while the memories of other women 
who had occupied that room, some whose names he could 
- not even remember, tapped at his subconscious. 

The door creaked open, just barely, and a form 


jini She sued pte hie like a vision, ‘moonlight | 
_ hair shimmering in the candlelight. oe aes now he had 
thought he had dreamt her. 
“Do you sleep, Your Grace?” came her whispered 


words, and she bent over him, regarded his face, his — 
eyes, her own reflecting the bright flame’ in her hand. 
Her smell washed over him, sweet and clean and ¥ 
feminine. He felt dizzy, and desperate, but when the 
_ familiar anger roused inside him, something about her — 
child-like look captured him; he lay still, barely breath- 
ing, like one in the COnEEE of a see vt he 80: peor as 
blinked she might Reese me Slee) 
She looked so istenee So tentative: OF vel at? 
_ Him of course. He was the monster. ’ : 
The angel smoothed the counterpane over his chest, vs 
lightly touched her fingers to the spray of hair on his’ 
pillow. “I’m certain you don’t mean to be cruel, Your : 
Grace. ’Tis the anger and the belief that God and 
mankind have deserted you. Trust, sir, that they have 
not . . . Until tomorrow, good night, Your Grace, P, 
she bid hail softly, and drew her hand down over’ ee 
lids, closing them. He did not open them again until she : 
had quit the room, taking the sight wiske Bet, DORR 
th ote he thought: — ee ee ee 
¥¢ sal a8 don't go. fe see an shoo 


os ee aa colds Keene iaige : 
Lae at ie eee as she saeco to 
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- the blazes yer doin’ dashin’ ’ere and there 
place dressed only - in yer dainties but I aren got a 
- goodly idea of wot that is.” vacee) ab otapaeatyes, 

_ “T beg your pardon? I only—” ast i 

aa © = yer ee Molly mocked “Got airs ain ie 
. hegseltitee, EER 

“There’s no decree of which rms aware stating that 

one must be royal to acquire an acceptable vernacular.” 

Molly huffed. Hands plunked on her pave she nar- 
rowed her eyes. “Where is he?” : 

Hea, 

“Don’t be daft. Ya think I ain’t seen the way ya 
eyeball ’im? Think I ain’t heard the way he talks about 
ya? Always Miss Ashton this and Maria that—” 

A woman wailed somewhere below. 

Frowning, Maria tiptoed down several steps, leaned 
over the stair rail to better determine the commotion. 

Molly pressed up against her, causing Maria to grab 

the rail for support. The girl’s breath was rich with bad 
Lips thinned, Molly said, “I seen ’im comin’ from yer. 
room three night ago—all flushed and bothered. "Is. 
piece was hard enough for me to see at the panes end 
__ of the bloody hall.” | ‘ 
_ “Don’t be daft!” . 
vine ya deny ve ti "ima eek at yerbottom while 


Eire) nares at ong eeu € cap es Beek gare 
jee eeaties staircase, the er oe bee too- een sates 


“What's eae e Maria aay, sift descended 
eee wae ae eae — oo before 
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sah teins ears. 5 “They'll hs comin’ ’ere next! § as 
through them doors and takin’ us te They'll be 
usin’ me body for their pleasures—” 
- “More likely you’ll be usin’ theirs,” Estiniered Ger- 
trade angrily. “God help ’em .. .”_— ee 
More softly Maria said, “Is there danger?” 
_ Gertrude nodded ee “Tis well-known that Is 
Grace is in residence and . - poorly. Take a good 
look ’round ya, love. There’s a a king’ 's ransom in silver 
alone tucked away in chests. We'd be wise to unlock the mh 
arms room, I think. Maybe pass out a few weapons to = 
the lads. Thaddeus is down at the stables, ” she said 
more loudly for Molly’ 5 benefit. “Seeing over “the 
foalin’ of His Grace’s favorite mare. I'll make certain 
he shutters the lower windows and barricades all the | 
; doors.” , 
- Maria nodded. “I’ll dress and see to our + guests.” 


Lady Dove wept into her hankie. “Tey was horrible. 
Horrible, I tell you. The fiends came at us from the 
dark—at least a dozen of them, their heads covered in 
black masks, ‘their eyes leering at us through | those terrible 
as slits. I feared for my precious daughters’ lives . 

, Maria Sees sini is Lava of rotund ‘young 
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1 the Viscount Draymond’s ¥ wife. 
s will all seem like a bad dream.” 
“if we all live to see tomorrow,’ ’ Molly tiie as 
ss she sears a tray of teapots and cups on a table. “If ya 
1ey was all aii to get away with their 
, lives ; $53 : ay 
The viscountess let out a shrill fail again, iy with an 
exaggerated gasp for effect, collapsed back i in her chair 
in a swoon. 
~ “Gorm,” - muttered Gertrude as she shot the now hung- 
over Molly a scathing look. “Fetch me a vinaigrette and 
be quick about it.” To Maria, she added softly, “I might 
do well by leavin’ her out. I ain’t so sure I can put up 
with much more of this caterwaulin’. I ain’t so certain 
Cook is goin’ to be pleased ’cause his stores have been 
; depleted; by the looks of them two there ite bea 
crumb left in this house by the time they finish. 
% “© Twould be cruel and oo to turn tsk out,” 
s Maria said. 
4 “J didn’t say aught "bout Sat them out, love. I had 
‘more in mind of gaggin’ ’em.” 

Molly returned with the ashing tin. “This Gould all 
be a trick as far as we know,” she pointed out. “Could 
be naught more than a ploy to get inside—”’ 

“Aye, and I’m really King George i in masquerade,” 
acess declared est a He of = aes wees to oe 


- first at Maria, then at the Ladies Charlott and Florence, ) 
- who continued to mutter to one another between mouths 
full of sweetmeats and cast disdainful glances at Maria. — 
_ “Mayhap the ladies would care to adjourn to a bed- 
chamber,” Maria said. “Considering the misfortune — 
_ which has occurred tonight, I’m certain gia dadyatips 
are much wearied and eager for a respite.” sae 
_ Florence, her cheek bulging with a leceesdens ; 
almond, made a moue with her full lips that were dusty 
with sugar sprinkles. She appeared to consider the offer . 
before turning to Charlotte. “Who is she, do you think?” 
_ “No one of import I should think, not dressed in that 
manner,” replied Florence who was a thinner version of © 
her sister, but no less (aie ita A tears maid : 
perhaps.” 
They eieiied and poielen He Ble pee hele ee 
skirted laps onto the floor, then Florence. glanced at her 
empty tea cup, which sat directly beside the sweating 
pot. “T should like another iy and this time Id like 
more sugar.” oe ert 
_ Amoment’s hesitation, then Maria perce to the tray. 
_ Charlotte reached for another almond. “Imagine our 
finding our way to Thorn Rose. A few months ago I 
might have been terrified, aonaeae what became of | 


im —_ : 
48 RY dpscos 
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-that he attempted to choke her and 


railed unintelligibly at her in so raised a voice she burst 


into tears, If that weren’t enough he looked like some 


disgustingly filthy ee one would leave atatvane on 


the side of the road 


“Often,” Maria said pains: as she weet milk from a 
ca pitcher into the cup, “’tis the good-hearted soul 
who offers kindness to the stray who finds themselves 


_ the beneficiary of the animal’s lifelong devotion. I 
_ cannot imagine anyone with . . . conscience leaving» 
even an animal to starve beside a road.” 


“Regardless,” Charlotte said with a toss of her brown 


curls, “the duchess did right by confining him in that _ 
dreadful sanitarium. Not a fortnight ago I spoke with 
_ Lady Rothblatt and she said she heard from Lady 


Adeline Gloag who heard from Lady Lily Hartcup that _ 
Lord Drabble had reason to visit an acquaintance at St. 


_ Luke’s and while there actually happened on His Grace. 
_ They came face to face, Drabble declared. Salterdon 
_ was bound in leathers and howling like a cur. I shan’t go 


into more detail, but I assure you the very recounting of 
the sordid moment engraved upon my memory a most 
horrifying i image that I shan’t forget soon. And to think 
Mama once entertained the idea of my marrying him. I 


_ shiver to imagine. Why, I would rather have been 


_ ravished by those dreadful thieves than to be forced to 
- spend one night poi such’ a monster as Salterdon.” 
3: er.” Florence patted Cha Nar- 


sprue cians blinked. “No?” rey said tutti iaaian Pest 
2 “Just-ap the stairs mv ladies2) 0c Se ee 

_ “Here?” Charlotte’s mouth. anceiiead open) ots Ak 
* sine Thorn Rose?”. A nut slipped from Florence’s 
fig and bounced off the china saucer in her lap. — 

“Locked away in his dark chamber . . .. I’m certain 


ie 


you’ ll hear him once the house has grown quiet agai 
If I were you . x ” She lowered her voice and frowned. . 


Bi ay ’ 


“T would hurry to your own rooms before...” 
_ The women leaned forward, eyes wide, jaws acopped: 
“As for myself,” Maria turned toward the door. “I 
will leave you in Gertrude’s capable hands and sad to 
my own chambers—” a é i 
“Wait!” The Ladies Draymond ian ital their 
chairs, scattering cake pieces and almonds, and clatter- 
ing china. Skirts and curls bouncing they hurried after 
Maria, gripping one another’s hands and muttering - 

ede iano or LRN SRE ON AI 


a 
re. 


Wai filamin foun a fo i eae ee 
ies es coe to ecb ina a pinpoint at — — 
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1 ] sicians who had — through 

his li ife the last year. . 

Why couldn’t they sealioriaandl ? He nyse scape to 

bs: left alone with the. thoughts in his head. There, at 

least, he could hear his own voice, not that belonging to 

= an idiot who could not seem to make his mouth move 
correctly, who could not hold on to a thought long 

_ enough to communicate it. 

Oh, yes, it was safer here, in the gray recesses, but 


PT 
s 

ot: 
re 


. 
.o 
J 


>. 


something had disturbed him, had roused the sleeping. 


# tiger of frustration and dragged him back, struggling, 
Be into the blinding light. 
wy Avoice . - soothing amid the savage cacophony of 
x thoughts in his head. Music amid the melee. Often 
_ during the last endless days and nights it had disturbed 
@ him, conjured images of angels, and he had wondered 
_ ifhe had, at last, died and gone . . . no, not to heaven. 
i There was no room in heaven for the Serbia corrupt 
Duke of Salterdon. sphtez . 
Concentrate, iis Focus, if you can. There! Some- 
a Snekeiue the sun that was shining on his face, and 
4 the brisk breeze kissing his cheeks—the angel’s song, 
j 
4 


.” 


lyrical, rising and falling. God, the light hurt his eyes. 
A movement there. Focus. ah At last, the form takes 

shape: Concentrate. ak< h 7 Linck ag ¢ 

. ewShe moved to a bench eee a tree ane closed the 


: book ara which she oe ree eae aloud. nS, 
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blue and clear and warm a. 
_ readings to regard him with a sort o, i 
_ they saw what no other eyes could see. They: wer calm 
eyes and resolute, but with such a depth of passion in 
them that sie felt eee the see that oe re- 
spices me : : 
Her nose was peel the sii reer scdihb i. 
ets smiling sadly. All were oe by her clear, — 
perfectly colorless complexion. Yet . . . she was little 
more then a child, with a epee KY “guilessness and 
_ innocence. 2 ame wt nits ae 
Damn those sen for their a and, ity. eset them. fe 


“What a priowetntua ere Your Grace! Meplhips ns 
is near. The sun is at last warm, the sky perfectly clear. — 
Were I able, I would carry you myself to yonder lake. 
Look there, someone is boating—a tenant, perhaps? — 
Fishing for his supper, no doubt.” Maria left the bench 
and swept gracefully around the massive elm trunk by — 
which she had been lounging and Treading to her master ~ 
_ from a book. Sighing, enjoying the warming breeze in 
her face, she watched the fishermen with dreamy eyes. 


~ “Oh, sir, if you could only see the water. It laps at the — 4 


keel of the little boat and glitters like ripples of crystal — 
around it. ’Tis almost as if the boat floats in the 
. _ Sunshine instead of the water. And see the sky, so a a 


~~ 
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; a » space darted downa ieee dad leapt to the ground, 
mere feet from Maria; she gasped i in delight, and easing 
to the duke, where he sat in his wheeled chair, eyes _ 
fixed on the distant countryside, she put her hands on 


his broad shoulders and leaned toward his ear. 
“We have a visitor,” she whispered. “Isn’t he grand, 


sir? Such a pompous little scamp—nearly as pompous 
_as those dreadful Draymond sisters who continue gnaw- 


ing their way through your larders. I think we shall 


_ never be rid of them, Your Grace. Not until the driver 


sees fit to rally and tear himself away from Gertrude. 
*Twas love at first sight, I think.” She smiled. “Our dear 


Gerti is singing from morn till night these last days. Ah, 


love. "Tis amazing what the emotion can do to one’s 


oe logic.” 


_ She uae to the squirrel. “See how be stares at us, 


__as if we were the intruders. Shall we see just how brave 


he is?” 
Laughing, Maria took a tentative step isigirdl the 
furry creature, who regarded her with an unblinking 


perusal and a twitch of its ginger-colored tail. “How do 
you do?” Maria said, slightly bending at the waist. 


The squirrel stood straighter, and cocked its head. 
_ Maria smiled, and eased to her hands and knees, her 


pale hair | spilling over her shoulders and trailing over 
the snow-covered dirt beneath her. “My dear mister — 


se Ci ioe ice as: if pie ere to eee .?m willing, Sa , 


eu sitting eek on sent heels and ine 
leaves and grass from her hands, Maria watched the 
squirrel make a startled leap toa higher limb. Only then 
did she sense a movement behind her, and slowly, she 
looked around, first spying a pair of highly polished 
knee boots, her gaze then traveling up, up a man’s tall 
frame clothed in immaculate, splendidly tailored 
clothes, to a pair of most Startling gray eyes, which 
regarded her with perplexity, if not outright amusement. 
She gasped; the eyes she recognized—that noble 
_ brow, that lush mane of hair—though shorter, perhaps; _ 
even those lips were slightly familiar. Yet, these lips 
"were not so grim, but curled in such a droll manner i 
color rushed to her CHEEKS orgs ti tebe ae 
“Miss . . . Ashton?” the man said in oaeieed one 
mellow a voice Maria was left momentarily speechless. 
_ The stranger offered his hand. “Shall I sony ee We 
or shall I come down there?” . 
“Oh.” ” Meekly, she accepted his hand and sianbabei to 
her feet, stepping on her skirts, which were littered with 
bits of leaves and grass and dirt. She made a grand show 
of cleaning herself before stepping away and rewarding 
_ the man with an apologetic smile and as dignified | alift — 
of her chin as. she could manage, considering the 
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‘ 


a a ‘Uhardly. think ‘it matters, ” Maria jotied matter of 
-factly. “She is the duchess, after all. | imagine she can 
and will do just as she ona . . . and it pleased her, 


I suppose, to employ me . . sbchild or not.” 


_ The man raised one oeaniine “Touché, Miss oe 
Si teli me, how is my brother?” o 
_ Her eyes widened. She swiftly looked bands the 


; Eeciedceus the duke, who continued to stare off into 
_ space. “Lord Basingstoke,” she said more quietly, | 
forcing her gaze back to the duke’s twin brother. “T 


Seno have known immediately, my lord. My ee 
gies ” She hastened a quick curtsy. ; 
NEES Miss Ashton. There is little about us that 


- resembles these days.” As if bolstering his strength, 
_ Basingstoke turned to his brother at last, stood stiffly 
_ before the Duke of Salterdon, his hands curled into fists 


at his sides. His voice was noticeably tighter when he 

spoke again. “Tell me, Miss Ashton, is there — 

improvement?” eee te ye 
“None, san lord. Bees ve only been here a 

week—” 

“God sadn Pee apa in six. days, Miss “Ashton.” 

“Tm not God, my 5250 pies LR me Es 12 

Ce oe ate ec ER hy Sas Baa 


= 


ni th 


rine to abouts us hotnahiade Kanveset He doesn’t t 


know abe ee js thes word.” Steam arte ae 


set, eanetaesa gray eyes, pws aciiice eal sites 


_ jaw—drained of color. He curled his fingers around his 


 brother’s free hand. “I want him back, Miss Ashton. — 
_ Bastard that he is, I want him back. There is part of me 


‘7 minute has been pacipaiss in emis us to sone satisfac- 


inside that’s empty—a black void—and it’s incredibly 
cold. Sometimes I think that if he dies . . . he’Iltake me _ 
as well, dragging me down some black ‘Gail phi annece to. 


hell.” 
“Have faith, my lord” as 7 
_ “Faith?” Basingstoke raised his ee lobed si dicectly oe 


‘into her eyes, and for the first time she was struck by the — 


realization of how incredibly magnificent Salterdon had 
once been—refined, dignified, aristocracy personified. 


The most beautiful man she had ever met, had ever 


imagined. She felt . gas snare: mesmerized: be- 

yond words. ae a8 
“My nnioaea s leas is bnroaicinteph a said: “For 

the last twenty-five years the duchess’s every waking» 
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es ans us ify you. can.. 
_ The words plagued ne as did Beis s fee 
4 those searching, desperate gray eyes, not unlike his 
‘ brother’s—the troubled countenance as, having spent 

_ several hours at his brother’s side, Basingstoke had yet — 
_ to reach him. What bothered her most, however, was the 
F intense fascination she found in Lord Basingstoke . . . 
handsome, attractive, imposing. All that aristocracy 
- should be . . . everything his brother wasn’t. 

~ She ceetioe from Basingstoke that His Grace’s favor- 
‘ite respite at Thorn Rose was the extravagant hunting 
; ‘room, a massive chamber of eighteenth-century panel- 
§ ing, royal furniture, bear rugs and stuffed tigers with 
fierce snarling teeth and glass eyes brought to life by 
the fire in the pale gray- ‘green Cippolino marble hearth. 
ES As Maria took her place in the rear of the room > 
q (offering the brothers their privacy, yet close enough in 

case Basingstoke needed her), surrounded by potted | 


S ish g and fringed and tasseled curtains, she fiddled with - 
_ needlework and glanced time and again at the brothers, 
E unable to fathom that once they had been identical. 
How could Salterdon, so raw in appearance, have © 
ogee reflected the | ne Leela eee wes his en ' 


‘3 bee 


ere biting ‘ie lip: as a aes a stitch: sab aicepche . 
passed before she allowed her gaze to lift again- 
directly into Basingstoke’s pees which icp her 
intensely. OB abd nhs 
“Come join us,” he directed and motioned toward a 
companion chair near the fire. “You look much too sais 
and lonely there.” Perr ere CE Te ROE “his 
Gathering her needles and yarn, she moved to the — 
chair, pausing long enough to adjust the blanket over 
Salterdon’s legs. Settling into the wing-back leather 
seat, she resisted the urge tor raise her cold toes toward ; 
the fire. ie 
Basingstoke watched a / moment before. turning back 
to his brother. He spoke softly, matter-of-factly, a as if ; 
this were any normal conversation. / 
“My wife sends her love, as do your nephews. Peter 
turns five tomorrow. Keith began walking only last 
week, Grandmother, as always, prays for your complete 
recovery. I’m afraid she grows more feeble every — 
_ day—her memory isn’t what it once was. Her sD is 
feisty:as ever, Of COunse, dud: Head “tants ue 
Basingstoke leaned forward, his head on iia knees. % 
Cie me, Miss fabian do you nee that he canes ‘4 


siete slowly 
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Ashton, are you ecooniuet of my » brother?» 

beeOceasionally.3ysix nxt seh 87 

Pe: “No doubt the help has adie your imagination 

- with tales of mania, etcetera.” _ 

oa She clasped her hands in her lap; blue yarn piled 
- through her fingers and over her knees. Her cheeks 

: Beer warm, her throat tight. “’Twasn’t only the help, 
Baxiiord.” oe < 

i. Ah. I assume “you mean our jess-than iplomsatic 

uests, the Ladies Draymond.” His lips thinned. One 

heavy eyebrow drew up. “Should matrimony to my 

ee be ee before their noses even now, I eect ' 


4 
= ot “convinced.” a 


: ead’ Cie: midline Miss AOR. Come, come. I 
; appreciate your dogged responsibilities, however, I 
- hardly imagine he’s up to getting into ‘too much 
: mischief Peck we eae siege the sere for: a few 
- minutes.” 3 as ser a ess s 

a Reluctantly, she puts aside her Sap se joined F His 


dards ée eye of ‘daha ee Still, 
only vaguely listened. Her gaze continue to stray to her 
host; his tall stature, his impeccably | tailored clothes, 
which, she thought, looked more like a finely dressed 
4 country gentleman than those belonging to one of the 
- most emcee men in English sie to And 

- beyond that . ; Pear 

Oh, but he was incredibly femudstone 

They entered a room, lit only by the dimmest | 
daylight spilling through the row of massive windows 
along the distant wall. 

“My lord, ” she breathed quietly, her gaze one 
the incredible chamber of soaring paneled walls and 
plush carpeted floors. In the center of it all was a 
_ pianoforte. Its ebony case glistened beneath the erystal- 
tiered chandelier overhead. he | 

Basingstoke walked to the instrument, lightly ran his 
hand over the polished surface. For a moment, his 
_ expression took on a pained look. His hand curled into 
a fist. When he alin again, his voice sounded emit and 
TOUS -apicavi: eee eee tee rer ea 

“Once upon a etka Miss Acigonasenea was a very 
_ talented young man who was born with a bis special 
— gift—an ability to hear music in his mind— incre 
=) lr a that would rival tai wiaapaien From hese. — 


i + 
in 


% ase onto is pare ye beh his 
z aes ioe fasten slightly, his fingers floating, over the 
__ keys without really touching. 


sit in the dark, close my eyes, and listen. I would 
jealously wonder why I had not been gifted with such a 
talent.” ; 
“Are you speaking of ae Grace?” she asked. 
i “Difficult to believe, isn’t it, Miss Ashton? Difficult 
to imagine that the man, or what i is left of him, was, as 
_a child, a prodigy of music.’ - 
Basingstoke plinked on a key and the sound reso- 
4 nated through the room. When he looked up at Maria 
again, his eyes looked fierce and as maddened as his 
i brother’ ’s. “You must understand, my dear, that such a 
- frivolous pastime simply wasn’t acceptable for the 
_ future Duke of Salterdon. There were business matters 
to bone up on—God forbid that a nine-year-old future 


duke not fully comprehend the workings of an estate — 


that had been in the family since God created England. 
Can you imagine that once, I was envious of him— 
_ galled by the fact that while I was allowed to roam at 


BS “peers—he was holed up with my father, becoming a 
_ man before | set was ever allowed t to oe a child. The title e 


. 
q 
i 
~~ 
-— 
; 
& 
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Me 
a 


Be “Occasionally, I would sneak out onto the veranda, 


will with whomever I chose—allowing they were my | 
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tiptoeing so as not to disturb the serie eset nie 


quiet pervading the austere chamber. tara Ay || 


Basingstoke stopped at a sheonidled isdecs tucked 
back in a dim corner beyond the chairs. Carefully, he 


removed the linen drape, exposing the partially com- _ 


pleted painting of a breathtakingly handsome Basing- 
stoke poised by a chair occupied by the faceless — 
portrayal of a feminine figure in a flowing red gown. 
“My brother, Miss Ashton, or what once was the _ 
Duke of Salterdon.” . 
She swallowed and shook her hood in disbelief. ws 
don’ t believe it. ’Tis yourself there—” Tait) 
He moved up beside the painting, posed as the man 
was on the canvas, one hand resting on the back of the ; 
_ chair, the other pian tucked into a ro on his 
breeches. a 
Her gaze locked on the realistic image on the canvas, 
Maria moved toward the painting, unable to look away 
_ from the eyes staring back at her—deep, intense, and as 
fiery cold as the blade of a saber, oo 
Those were not the kind and gentle eyes belonging | to 
Lord Basingstoke! Nor was the dangerous, stony virility _ 
of his sharply honed features. Yet . . . neither did 
these features belong to the man she had been employed 
_ to companion. Nay, the man depicted on the canvas was 
a no ‘Wine gs ‘no beast at all, but a estan of ae ‘ 
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jaw stony, his mouth curling in a sort of smile that 
likened him to his notorious brother. “My dear Miss 
Ashton, this is the next Duchess of Salterdon—Trey’s 
beautiful, prehensile future wife . . . the Lady Laura 
Dunsworthy Ronsaville.” 


Chapter Six 


i> 


ak 


Maria tried one last time to pen words on the ivory 


- stationary emblazoned with the duke’s family crest— 


another letter to John and her mother she knew she 


would never send. John, of course, would be thrilled to _ 
receive any word from her; he would be encouraged by _ 
her note—believing there was still some hope for 


him—for them. He a even come to Thorn | Rose 
to pee me remainder of ee life e becoming a Geen 
of her mother . 

She wadded up the paper and flung it to the floor, 
_ Why could she concentrate on nothing but the images — 
Bi portrayed on that canvas? That man had been no beast. 


No monster. Only the Acai Si li nag pps 


father ead ae right acs ake all tialiribs 
_ From Salterdon’s room came the sounds of Ger- 
_ trude’s. hustle-bustle as she flitted from table to chair, 
dusting, rearranging pillows, collecting soiled laundry. 
_ By now, Thaddeus and his helper should have removed 
the duke from his bath and dressed him. . 
: _ Maria joined the activity, pausing in the doorway, her 
eyes scanning the glowing room until locating His 
: Grace, as usual, positioned at the window, his back to 
her as he stared off over the countryside. As usual, after 
Speaahs bath, the scent of violets wafted in the air. 
Gertrude looked up from her dusting and smiled. 
: “Have ya done with yer letter, love?” . 
et ‘She nodded and moved into the room, hesitated at the 
dressing table long enough to rearrange the bouquet of 
ellow: and purple flowers in a crystal vase, her gaze 
drifting reluctantly to her image in the mirror. The 
f smale peering back at her, with wide blue eyes, oval 
"face framed by slender coils of silver-white hair, and 
pink slightly pouting mouth, was, indeed, little more 
than a child—no woman—no matter how adult-like | 
e tried to behave. — . 
“Tis no Doel Lord ike was shocked 
in meeting me,” she mused aloud. “I am a child. | 
a was ears ctcaieet eng out Pea is 


rx hulle now vente His Gene neat once fader , is 
“Gerti, _ Basingstoke is a ‘handsome man, wouldn't 
you agree?” - Fiat wee tee “id Ge PF ions 
cae more handsome than Salterdon,” “the s ‘servant — 
eaten ade 3 tet 
Peri s fetes are so 0 petty honed.’ Dera g 
“As Wasieh 2 er sare Grace's. Nike wis ies 
fo eas eae in pee ‘dashing ane igang some-_ ; 
what bemused, replied, “I reckon kindly and sincere © 
don’t describe Salterdon’s smile, exactly. Raki h and 
cheeky were more like it. A bit on the acerbic side, but 
then, while the two were as alike as two peas ina pod, 
. their personalities were as different as night and day.” 
“So you’ ve said,” Maria replied absently and moved > 
around the duke’s chair, regarding his wild hair and face 
hidden beneath the unkempt beard. She brushed his 
shoulder lightly with her fingertips. “Judging by what — 
I’ve been told, his present guise would suit him best, 
yet... cam any man be so truly manipulative and 
a ‘cunningly hedonistic as those closest to His Grace have _ 
| described: him? = & +e: 73 eet ee 


2 


ntly’ father if ya don’ Pekiiede the : answer to ial one,” 
jertrude replied. “Not meanin’ to impugn the honor of 
_ His Grace’s name, but hedonistic don’t come close to 
ae Salterdon’s lifestyle. If his position in soci- 
ety didn’t reward him with what, or who he wanted, his 
_ good looks usually did.” 

“Understandable,” she said aGtight ty, recalling 
_ the manner in which Basingstoke’s good looks had held 
her (not to mention the irritating Ladies os 
- fixated throughout the last days. 

_ “Yet His Grace has come to this,” she said softly to 
herself. Straightening, she turned to- Gertrude. “Bring 
me hot water, shaving lather, and a razor.” 

_ “Beggin’ yer pardon, lass?” 

3 - “T intend to shave him.” 

~“But—” 

“I’ve seen now what he’s supposed to look like, and 
j it isn’t this. Now do as I say, quickly: sees reason takes 
_ hold and I change my mind.” : 

_ Within ten minutes, Gertrude was back, Adee 

_ objects stacked ona tray and placed at Maria’s side. The 
servant hovered like a bothered hen. — 

e “That will be all,” Maria told her.” 

x - “But, miss, when we’ve attempted to” sentient a 
B before) Sak ANE: 

“Please! se nervous enough a as iti is, s, dear Gertrude.” 


a 


aed to. pats ‘Gin ‘Sina cee stare. at her with so A 
grieved a look she had almost cried. ANG 
Carefully, carefully. God, make her hand stop trem- | | 
bling. “There’s nothing to be nervous about,” she — 
whispered aloud. “’Tis only anxiousness making my 
fingers quiver . . .” And the ridiculous desire to see 
his face, the same face which had entranced her since 
the moment she met his brother—since the instant 
-Salterdon’s visage was | revealed to her on that heen 3 4 
2 ‘portrait. ‘ ; : 
One swipe. eat aes : 
‘Breathie’ déeply.s v Tite hh Ae ata 
Not too fast: °° S58 eat neti eae eee 
- Gently. Lightly. os 
Just skim, as Paul me instructed, and keep ae razor 
Giga Misa =f! es 
“A dull razor will tear the flesh as ciated to slice,” a 
Paul had proclaimed, tee before she had nicked him a 


second time. : Tree ne 
iki? her ‘eyes, Maria swallowed and tried to calm 
herself. Beh. anes Pech iigiedgash * 


The hand closed soni her itt ssa ‘ai 
. oe ini snipe bie miei pele black. She tried to 
a dn’t breathe. The world 


; Maria | seal at a fibid Satie vioe—ouning off her 
_air,crushingherneck. 
“Let ’er go! Stop it. Yer killin’ ’er!” 
“Bleedin’, murderin’ bastard!” Thaddeus yelled and 
reo to ieee the aki meee her throat. 
antepee! foicins nies eyes to shioe- Cake ates 
were no longer vacant and staring, but wild with fury 
and more horrible than anything she had ever wit- 
nessed. “Your... Grace . . . please . . .” 
For an instant, the eyes widened, then narrowed. He 


___ Ishellickufikenfler! and his fingers clutched at her throat 
3 more tightly and shook her as she were a Christmas 
goose destined for the roaster. 


cry before he shook her again—so hard this time her 
_ feet left the floor and her world became a fiery pinpoint 


of his eyes that were murderous. 

q “Bastard!” Thaddeus yelled again and dashed for the 
F: firepoker, causing Gertrude to shriek in alarm and fly at 
p> him with flailing arms, only to hit him with such impact 
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hissed something through his teeth that sounded like 


“I... don’t... understand . . .” she tried to 


both tumbled to the floor, smack amid the strewn poRPY 
__water and shattered china dish. es 

Her hands clutching Sakterion’ s, Maria, as Saas as 
i possible, focused on his enraged face and tried to 
reason. eo Dear God she was going | to die; he 


‘ooueat ravings: 6f 2 a maniac. 

i Tones Shela & licki  fiekin®. _ fer!” he 

_ shouted « again. Mee hice, : *t 

_ She did her best to focus on v his mouth that was fast 

‘ becoming a blur. — a 

Dragging her closer—so eee she felt his Lieutts on 

the sia mi flesh of her face, he ka es ee 
slowly: | . 

Boba: Sra scaineate hike .20% cbiteipeaaas 

_ flower!” Then, otic a roar, more sre than Rania, 

Salterdon sent her flying, spilling over Gertrude, who 

had managed to scramble to her Hands and knees, = 

sprawled onto the floor. © , ‘SOT: 
Maria gasped for air that, for a <cti@ihe moment, 

would not come, then it swept like a burning flood into 

her deprived lungs, scraping the inside of her throat like 

the razor she had flung to the far side of the room. 
A melee of sound bombarded her, intensified by the 

raging ringing in her head: Women chris glass — 

: breaking, Thaddeus cursing. si » 

Someone called her name. “Miss Ashton? Miss 


€: ie Ashton! Wot should ' we do with ’ im now?” ee 


~ Maria struggled to sit up, hand clamped to_ her mo mou uth 
be ause she feared ae pine vie scream—a es reac- . 
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1ot seem to focus her eyes. The room 
; lurry forms moving back and forth, and 
there: was. hoe other noise, that hideous growl, like a 
wounded wolf. “Miss Ashton?” 
| Shaking, she managed to climb as far as her hands 
* and knees, swayed back and forth while the world 
__ careened into a solitary figure lying procumbent on the 
_ floor, arms and legs outstretched and pinned to the 
; sap by Thaddeus and several manservants. 
p *> “The chair,” eae managed before coughing furiously : 
a into her hand. : 
_ With a heave of strength, the duke was aint back in 
rs the chair. His riot of hair falling’ over his as-yet 
| ~-unshaven face, his teeth showing in a feral sneer, her 
master centered her with his glowing eyes and peeing 
. PWhaecd: nthe hell oncgare «os .you? eps 
Thaddeus helped bene to a Fortified by his. arm 
_ around her waist, she continued to press one hand to her 
¥ throat, to draw in deep, burning breaths until, little by 
little, neh brain began to function and ‘anger eoaserps her 
3 shock. PY BR ny init 
4 “Her Gee: the Aashes, ae cone ae me tons 
j “Get . . . out!” he snarled and looked aronne for 
‘% _ something, anything to break, = 
_ Flinging soapsuds and her shies snp ‘arith 
P ater, eee Jumbered toward pag “Best to leave 


“geet poe —— —— er or 


F 


‘ 


> Ok: eaters Gertrude. wi ill ou 


b 


another?” — 


‘The servant wasped, “Ya « can’t be thinkin’ 10 ty 


again.” a 


over ihe floor in ae of soapy water. When eae 3 


the razor, she rolled it in her fingers before turning back 
to Salterdon, who serae her with pgp bee, suspi- de 


CLOUS CYESHIA y; 3 
“He didn’t mean to at me, J think,” ots declaveds in 


as firm a voice as possible, considering. Neck throbbing _ 


and throat feeling as if she had swallowed a burning — 


- coal, she cautiously approached the duke. 


“T think he awakened from his . . . mi i " wf and 4) 


became frightened. i 


-Salterdon followed her with his wolf eyes, his setae 
- oe slightly twitching. — “ - 
_ “When fear clashes with our will to survive, I pies ; 


beyond our abilities to control them. Take me, for 


our reactions, although human, can be, occasionally, — 


instance. There were moments, when His Grace was — 


attempting to murder me, when I would have done 
anything to stop him, even hurt him, if I must.” 


* & 


“Lud,” Thaddeus groaned. “Yer daft as he i is.” use 
“Not | totally, Thaddeus. Even an animal can be ~ 
_ reasoned with, if shown sufficient patience and kind- 
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rily sinned, “On the het ae aches me - ropes 
je ied him with before. Occasionally even animals 
ust be senate to nateioas the hand that feeds them!” 


‘The bruises: were Aiiékeaty vivid aga her pale 
_ skin. There were five of them shaped like little purple — 
discs, four on one side of her neck, one on the other. 
_ There had been not a solitary utterance from His 
Z Grace’s room in. the last quarter hour. Thank God. The 
show: of strength she had managed to muster for 
~ Gertrude’ s and Thaddeus’s benefit had left her depleted 
- enough to excuse herself from the rooni on the eo 
of changing her damp clothes. 
For the last half hour, she had rocked back and’ ionth 
& in her little chair before the dressing table mirror and 
a watched her neck swell. She had rehearsed a hundred ~ 
3 excuses: of why she must suddenly leave Thorn Rose 
g Bis return to her father’s home, but the mere thou ght of . 
loing so” me thrust a cold spear of. dread Seon ap her | 
heart. 
~ Nodoubt ie aida one the next year of fer life on 
oe knees a for God's absolution yi a eehi ng 
_ her father. 
What, she penaehecs sib be ha eieters hell? 


. 


Remaining at Thorn Rose . . . or returning fowher) 


‘ay 


WS ee aa aS 2285: as as 


hands rain into the 
his red hair spilling over his forehead. 
he stopped and stared. ne GRRE aoe | 
_ Only then did she notice artesian ater near the 
_ bedroom window, long arms crossed over his chest. At 
- some point he had removed his jacket, exposing his - 
well-made shirt. He regarded her with one Taised 
eyebrow and his mouth in a grim line. ey, Os 
Maria self-consciously touched her eck her gaze 
shifting from him to Salterdon, who continued to gaze 
into the flames. Had he reverted again, back into his 
own private hell?.9:. 3:8) 
God help her, but she none so. 
“Miss Ashton, eo pee ase said sete kindy, con- 
; onatinnee . | 
“Don’t,” she replied a bit boarselye “T fear ru only 
get emotional again. I’m not at ses best When Tm. 
emotional? nr GRae csieleys. 
‘Basing joined ae lightly ncaa one. ages: 
essere her chin and tipped her head slightly to one 
side. “Bastard,” he murmured under his breath, then did 
his best to relieve his anger with a less than believable 
smile. “I’m certain it’s little consolation, but I assure 
- you, were His Grace in his rational mind he never 
would have treated you in such a manner. ‘While he’s” 
‘ always been somaphet cavalier about eens — the $ 


; asaiestoils id ved away, efitled his brother—the 
duke—who continued to glare into the fire, his bound 
hands in fists. His Grace looked, eee thought, like 
one on the verge of ‘shattering. 

_ Placing one brotherly hand on | Salterdon’ s shoulder, 
PBisingsioxé rewarded his brother with an emotionless 
smile. “During your absence, Miss Ashton, I spoke with 
Trey at length. I assume he listened. I can only assume 
he comprehended. I reminded him that you, like the 
others before you, were employed by the duchess to 
help him. However, the duchess has grown overly 
weary of the reports of verbal and physical abuse, 
which have. found their way back to her over the last 
year.” His tone becoming gruffer, he added, “If His 
Grace doesn’t wish to find himself interned to an 
asylum for the remainder of his life, he might do well to 
4 eee his bouts of aed and intimidation. He cat 


Sep ee a ee ee 


= 


dna 


Deicide: pi ana I find it se anaatle tiresome.” 
_ The duke shifted, unclenched and clenched his hands. 
Beicwrine his mouth to his brother’s ear, Basingstoke 
whispered, saab ener cans = : a sibthen iii 


4 
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to reolasecas seotias etcetera. } 

“Y-yes, your lordship?” ne Aaa tty aeta 
_ “T believe you desire to clean him up? ; 

She nodded. > 

_ “Bring the razor and lather.” 

She joined Basingstoke. as he soiled: up ie shirt 
sleeves, exposing very brown wrists and forearms. His 
hands, she thought with some ue sh looked hard and 
rough as a farmer’s. ape 

When she offered pasiicstoke the razor fee cup oe 4 
- Jather, he shook his head. “I’m only here for support, 
‘Miss Ashton. I’ll remind him, however, that should he 
behave unnaturally, as as he did earlier, Pll take charge of 
the cutter myself.’ ” He winked at his brother, who 
continued to ignore him. 

“Only then did Maria allow herself to look at Solter: | 


Sle M 3 ces 
a4 re ca a tt hes 


on don, at those eyes that had glittered with such anger. and 


hatred moments before. Slowly, slowly, they turned up 
to hers. No fury now. No desperation. Those gray orbs 
reflected a sort of confusion and fear that left her 
suddenly as shaken as his previous bout of bad temper. 
_ “We don’t intend to hurt you,” she assured him in as- 
pets a voice as one could a ae ee the » v re 


1em snooping about Thorn Rose’s corridors half a 
lozen times the last few days, hoping for some glimpse 
z of the howling monster. No doubt London will be abuzz 
with the graphic ‘essai of ¢ our nioetra reel duke 
before the week’s en 


e. 
Had the occasion been less serious, Maria snignitli have 


c; laughed, for no doubt his lordship’ s threat had touched 
Be sore nerve. Salterdon’s wolfish eyes. narrowed. He 


ade a sound, so guttural in his throat as to be 
4 “Menacing, had ‘the circumstances been more in his 


~ 


‘ - fa avor. 
Her heart feat Seiden in- ge chest and sebat and 
Again, the lather, across his jaw, beneath his nose, 
over his chin. The air became charged. 
om “In case you don’t recall, Your Grace, my name is 
M Ephsrit Ashton,” she told him in a dry voice, focusing on 
s cheek and not on his eyes that continued to rivet her. 
Yh, if her hand would only stop shaking. ‘There was 
_ nothing: to be frightened over, his wrists were bound, 
ude Thaddeus hovered somewhere i in sett faerie 


ae 


The razor nicked his diced 

Maria gasped, her iastioeion' cicntaee eel E | 
seeped from the cut and pinkened the surrounding white 4 
~ lather. “Now see what you’ ve done,” she cried, then bit 
her lip, closed her eyes and prayed for patience and 
calm. “I beseech you, Your Grace, to remain es unless 
you wish to be restrained.” se oo Ta Te 
_ Amoment passed. When he made no further ‘move or 

sound of rebellion, she continued the task, carefully, so 
carefully, anticipating another bout of temper, for surely — 

he looked ready to shatter with the slightest provocation. 

~ Yet, he made no further protest, just fixed his stare on _ 
some distant object in the room, and gritting his teeth ‘ 

and clutching his fists allowed her to finish the terrify A 
ing chore of peeling away the thick thatch of beard, 
until it lay on the floor and in the washbasin, clotted by 
_ blood-tinged lather. — 
At last, Maria stepped back, took an ere breaths 
of relief, and with razor still in hand, regarded — 
handiwork. : 

“Oh,” she whispered, with a ead of her spirit — 
for those mesmerizing features that had fascinated her — 
since Basingstoke’s arrival were revealed to her eyes, 
which searched each detail and found them as utterly 
marvelous—if not a great deal sharper and harsher than — 
ae his brother’s, or even = portrayed on Salterdon’s 
os PP yianinad sian bi AEG eR FE RI ae ae 


rence: ee Grace? Is this not a image. of. a 
most dignified aristocrat worthy of his title?” 

; _ Cautiously, conse ci Salterdon’s eyes evel to 
“the mirror. ; i 

Her smile growing, her eyes haconiaie misty evith 
pleasure, she went to her knees beside Salterdon’s chair 
and peered with him into the looking glass at his— 
- their—images. Pleasure kissed bright color on her 
_ cheeks. Excitement torched her eyes. “Is he not a 
handsome duke after all?” she said softly. “No beast, 
sir. No dragon. No wolf. A man blessed with extraor- 
Se dinary. beauty20 lew ca leanne x..5; 


Ce 


_ He regarded his image sales stinking as Hs pele 
ing a stranger distrustfully. A myriad of emotions came 

_and went over his features: eet”, frustration, 
despair. 


returned, ‘flooding his features, turning his jaw to 
- granite, furrowing his brow. Cords stood out on his 
neck as he strained to escape both the mirror and the 
bonds anchoring him to the wheeled chair. : 

Dropping the mirror to the floor, jumping to her feet, 


- face in her banal even as he ee it from side to side 
in denial. ay eet 
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Closing his eyes, he food his Heat away. ‘The anger | 


Maria hesitated, uncertain for an instant, then took his 


. ores she pleaded. it beg ‘you, Your - Gra °Tis x 


“Want me to get more pet Thaddeus ‘showed 
“Nay, no POPES > she Ae Bee wants | Wael: 
not cruelty.” : : 


“He wants to snap yer bestia: cen ‘Thaddeus y 


argued and shuffled nervously, teady to spring at ine .. 


first hint of trouble but obviously — at any pire 
Basingstoke’ S/presences! : sir aa : wigs: 
“Please,” she ‘he softly. J pe tbi ean to | iit 
Your Grace. There’s nothing to fear. Nothing to’ et i 
- You are most . . remarkably handsome.” 
Her words. saeheial to soothe him. Or, perhaps, he. 
Betas wearied of his internal battle. Little by little, his 
body relaxed, and though he continued to hold his face 
away from her, his expression of pain and ranget. 
became, once again, a mask of blankness. | 
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\ Chapter Seven 


ik 


_ It was a soft February morning, with a warm mist — 
- going up from the brown grass, and breaking at last into 
_ sunshine so bright that the air felt just like summer. It 
‘seemed that spring had come remarkably early, and 
_ though the second calendar month was yet within a day 
or two of its closing, the birds and the budding leaves 
seemed bent on putting all almanacs to shame, and 
making those residing at Thon Rose believe eg winter 
was surely behind them. | 3 

Often, a blithe riaheas Cctaingtand mere wicait eo 
sunshine—will make one feel, if not happy, at least 
_ eager to receive happiness. Although Maria had spent a 
long night of tossing and turning, and had risen from — 


“her oe . bedelothes: to Morass the pee in sk ee 
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haste to finish her toilette, first her hair, which she 
brushed until it shone then fixed into a bun on the back 
of her head—very proper, surely. Her master was 
aware now. Her hours and days of daydreaming girlish 
fantasies were behind her. No more musings of frolick- 
ing across the moor with butterflies, or playing games 
of tag with chattering squirrels. 

Besides, Basingstoke had announced at dinner the 
previous evening that he would take his leave of Thorn 
Rose this morning and had warmly insisted to the 
Ladies Draymond that they accompany him back to 
London; he would make certain their driver, Clyde, 
found his way home as soon as he was capable, though 
Maria suspected he would be hard pressed to bid adieu 
to Gertrude anytime soon. 

Maria fixed her lace cap to her head and tied it under 
her chin. Swiftly, she donned one of her two black 
dresses and kid slippers, hopping on one foot toward the 
door of Salterdon’s bedroom, pausing at the threshold 
while her mind ascertained the mood of the room, 
which was bustling with late-morning activity. Molly 
bent over Salterdon’s bed, stripping away sheets, the 
backs of her ankles and calves peeking from beneath 
her starched skirt. Gertrude was busily slapping away a 
cobweb from a lamp shade, and yet another servant was 
on her knees plucking lint from the carpet. 

“Where is he?” Maria asked, bringing the servants’ 
heads around in surprise. “His Grace, where is he?” she 
said. . 

“Lord Basingstoke thought His Grace could do with 
a bit of fresh air,” Gertrude replied. “I believe he’s 


~ 
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wheeled him to the stable house. Enjoys that, His Grace 
does, watchin’ from the veranda as his horses are 
worked.” 
“Then he’s . . . aware?” 
“Aye.” Gertrude nodded. “Unsociable as always but 
~ at least he ain’t hurlin’ and hellin’ us. Run along, love. 
Ya might enjoy the beasts yerself.” 
“Aye, that I will,” she replied with an excited giggle. 
- Upon leaving the manse, Maria found her way down 
one meandering paved-stone walkway after another. 
Here and there were natural and man-made pools and 


ponds, both dotted with arc-necked swans that glided 


effortlessly over the glassy water. There were ivy- 
grown stone walls and occasional strands of bramble 
that crowded the footpaths. Here and there steep small 


3 slopes crowned with brown grass rose up to block her 


view, then dissipated into flower beds of pale crocuses’ 
shoots that were bending toward shafts of intruding 


3 sunlight. 


The entire area felt itary ee her feel dikes a 
giddy child. If Paul were here, he might even tease her 
about fairies hiding beneath eyebrights and anemones. 
Oh, but he did love to tease her! — 

At last, she discovered her charge sitting where his 
_ brother had deposited him—on a tiny veranda that, at | 
first, appeared to be little more than a green plateau 
sg surrounded by fans sof gasehin ag ferns. The plateau, 


Fluitered i in her vee : 
Where was the igre severity ork featur s? 
- smooth was his brow! How soft were his ao which > 

appeared to be almost smiling. “ 

Nay. Impossible. Twas only the dance of saratclg 
around his head and shoulders that made him appear to 
look so at ease and almost . . . happy. ’Twas only the Cs 
chill of the wind that made ae flush, and look like a 
man on the verge of laughing aloud in pleasure. acs 
Yet, there she stood, unable to move, irrevocably 
“mesmerized by the play of light and shadow on his — 
features. How beautiful and almost childishly innocent. 
he looked in the sun, the wind caressing his chilled face 

_and flirting with his flowing hair. His lap blanket lay i in 
a heap by his feet. The muffler Gertrude had wrapped 
around his neck and shoulders dangled off the back oe f 

his chair and fluttered in the Sample oie wind. 

_ “Miss Ashton.” 

- She jumped and turned. Basingstoke fioinea in ‘the 
! shady tunnel of elm limbs, his coat sng renee up 
around his nape. 

“Good morning.” > He smiled. “I had gone 5 Wolig for 
you. I thought you r — enj oy: a aarti we stables with 


se my brother and me.” of nite : 


Before: ‘she could d respond, he caught her arm and 
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ey Traveled all the way to Arabia to attempt to purchase 

several. It was on our voyage home that our ships 
He took a long breath and slowly released it. “Watch 
your step. Careful. Seems the path has fallen to disre- 
pair since my brother’s become housebound. Never 
mind about the ship. That doesn’t matter any longer. 
Best not to dwell on it. We were talking about horses. 
Arabians, Miss Ashton. My wife, Miracle, owned a 
dozen or more when I met her—” 

“Miracle?” She stepped through a frail veil of down 
hanging strands of brown ivy, paused only long enough 
to turn her face toward the sunlight, then continued on 
at Basingstoke’ s side. ff: 

“Yes, Miracle,” he said. 

“How delightfully unusual, my lord.” 

“She is delightfully unusual, Miss Ashton. As were 
her cache of horses. Soon after our marriage, she gifted 
my brother with several: a stallion called Noblesse; a 

_ mare named NapPerl, and a colt by her stallion Napitov 
_ that my brother has since named NapPoleone. I vowed 
_ these horses have—or had—changed my brother’s life. 
He spent far less time at the earning tables than he did 
aback Noblesse.” 

_“T have often said, my lord, that aman sslioci is s kind to 
| horses i is a good man, not only of heart, but of soul. ’Tis 
said, sir, that gypsy gold does not chink and knee It 
gleams in the sun and neighs i in the dark.” Shih: 
“Saying of the ‘Claddagh Gypsies of Gules 
oi believe,’ ” he said with a flash of a heres aay 2 
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her ll chek “ee ee how sree sinc 
light and carefree? Va ee MIS Eee 
‘Reaching the veranda, she sdpitaed? ina bright, wheat: 4 
voice that might have roused the heaviest daydreamer, __ 
- “Good morning, Your Grace,” yet he — no “notice- -, 
-. ablevstarteds qadicn z . Pal F 
i She: ae up pede bin: eae a Sded sdisiaride e 
Melweeh them, and regarded his sun- and wind-kissed 
profile as he stared out over the oblong arena where a> 
groom exercised a high-prancing mahogany-bay horse. 
: How lean was His Grace’s clean-shaven face, and stoic. ‘ 
Mayhap she had earlier imagined the pleasure on his 
- features. Certainly, there was, little about him now that — 
hinted of serenity. ; 
“Good morning,” ’ she roped more firmly “Isn't tit 
a grand morning, Your eae hie tay It 
No response. J eo 
She gathered his lap blanket, wadded it in ora baat ¢ 
and rolled it over and over before. cautiously bending to — 
replace it over his legs. “Don’ t you look handsome and 
distinguished this morning, Your hie What fine eal 
leather breeches and—” y ~ 
_ He snatched the blanket from et) hand i and flung it to 
the stone floor. All without paces at her, without 
7 uttering a sound, — ig m Sele” See 


. 


ot 


b 
L. 
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Ae evening. 

Again, she retrieved the Dintiben: “The ; air is chilly, 
Your Grace. If you could but see your cheeks, how the 
cold has given them bright color, and your lips are 
Z slightly blue—I would not have you falling ill with 
_ pneumonia, sir.” She spread the woolen blanket over his 
legs again, tucked the ends beneath his thighs, then 
cautiously reached for the muffler. 

‘He grabbed her wrist. Only then did he look up at her 
with his hard gray eyes, his clean-shaven jaw working 
with anger and belligerence. Only then did she realize 
how near his face was to her own, indecently so, it 
seemed. His warm breath brushed her cheek and mouth. 
Those ashen-colored eyes were tinged with flakes of 
gold that she might never have noticed before. — 

“Sit, * she declared ina dry voice. “You’re hurting my 
Still, his fingers. bit into her tender wrist another 
eternal moment, and she wondered if she would be ~ 

forced to plead help from his brother. | 

At last, little by little, his grip eased, until oes 
withdrew her hand and held it to her breast; rubbing 
away the fierce ache in it with her other. She would not 
cry, would not acknowledge her own sense of anger ; and 
frustration over his continued PULPEEONA, behavior. § phe 
noticed , then, bei discarded cart of food d dishes p d to. 


ee 


_ breakfast. But surely You 
what has Cook brought you?” any ) 
She whisked aside the silver plate deanee ‘a reveal. 
cooling kidney pie and ‘mushrooms, partridge legs, 
sausages, eggs a la George, grilled tomatoes and fresh 


js fruit. “A veritable feast, sir. Certainly there’s something } 


_ here to your liking. I’ll prepare you a plate with a bit of 
everything — there’ Ss nothing like a beautiful chill morn-— 
ing to rouse the appetite.” a 

Managing a smile, she put the tray. over his lap and 
stepped back, anxiously waiting. — 

He glared at her. 

“Eat,” she told him, her mile ee as he neither fe 

“moved nor spoke. “Mayhap you need help,” she offered 5 
‘more softly, and with a deep breath, glanced around for 
a chair, which she pulled before him and sat down. Wi ith 

_ fork and knife, she cut his sausage and eggs and sliced 
the sugared berries into bite-size pieces. ‘Upon heaping : 

the fork with food, she poree it at his mouth. 

Nothing. 

“Just a small bit, sir. rm certain » you'll find it ee 

 delicious—” ; } aed 
He turned his face away. : a SRN, 

Determinedly, she followed his wcnth ‘wiih the ee : 

“You must haste man nof hes stature cannot survive on 


a 
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us free one ieee, the fork from hers in a 
fashion. that seemed more mechanical than hu- © 
; Ba Then he released her. er . 
_ Fiercely, his countenance creased with concentration fis 
and intense emotion, he struggled to manipulate the 
utensil over the food. Again and again he attempted it, 
to no avail. In a fit of exasperation and anger, he shoved | 
the tray of food from his lap. It crashed at Maria’s feet. 
Basingstoke made a move toward her. She shame up 
her hand to stop him. 
She didn’t move at first, then she left her chair, shook 
- off the egg that clung determinedly to her ankle and 
. _ stepped over the shattered pottery, refrieved another 
plate from the serving cart and Sees it aes with food 
again. 
SiDis obvious, Your Grace, that you wish to eat, and 
“you wish to feed yourself. ’Tis understandable, consid- 
ering you’ re obviously a man of considerable pride, that 
you would become frustrated at your current inability to 


_ manage on your own. However, there is such a thing as 
cutting one’s nose off to spite ones face. I beseech 
you . . . allow me to help Heth bei 

He oe at her. 

She stared at him. 

- Finally, he opened his cach eee she promptly f fed : 
him his breakfast. : 5." 


Sf) gees 


stream in the cold morning air 
magnificent Arabian through n 
those brisk mornings when he, himself, had r 


Noblesse, and the two of them had ridden down Thorn 
Rose’s wooded bridle paths. More often than not, he — 
had been companioned by a beautiful woman, resplen- 


dent in trailing habits and hats with veils and feathers. { 


At some point, he would seduce her from her pony and — 


make love to her under the skies and trees. 

- God, he wanted to sleep. Wanted to drift away. 
Wanted to forget that he could no longer manage the 
spirited horse, or the spirited woman. He was a god- 


damn invalid. A goddamn eunuch. He couldn’t ; string q 
two words together, much less make a woman. scream | 


with desire and passion. 


But she—this new aa invader, soniblasane | 
little gnat of a girl, simply would not leave him alone. | 


She was there when he tried so fiercely to wrap himself 


up again in the solitude of his mind—that fairy’s voice 
would come to him, drifting through his foggy thoughts, 
_and like some pied piper lure him out of ae eke eka: 
se es darkness. bi ge eet 
_ Where was she now? a ms i ese 
Planning his midday meal, no doubt, swiss thal aes: 
tion of spoon-feeding him again. Next time he would © 
choke her with both hands. Perhaps that would get rid 
ae of her—send her flying out the door like the saad 


pris Ne 


OE se 


—— abit -* 
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te te Bi 
a 


% awthorne, rd Balai walle into a nese 
room and all of bloody England would fall to its knees. 

_ So where the blazes was the girl? 

No doubt she would turn out to be like his third ; 
_ companion— what was his name?—Dirk or Dick—a 
-sniveling little upstart with one goal in mind, and that 
was to- pocket the duchess’s wages with the least 
amount of expended effort possible. He’d eaten. He’d 
_napped. He’d pilfered the silver. He’d crawled into the © 
_ duke’s bed one night and proceeded to nuzzle. Trey had 
broken five of his fingers and three ribs before the — 
_ pervert. had managed to fling himself out of the window 
: Band flee the house in his nightclothes. fg 
Oh, yes. He could so easily send—what was her 
ae God, why could he never remember? Miss . 
_Aynesworth? Afsley? . . . . Ashton!—the way of all 
“the: others. <P apek? . 
A bustle beside him—she was back (at last); he 
_tefused to look at her, but continued to watch his 
Stallion while she made a grand show of dragging chairs 
and setting tables with a straw bowl of cede balls and 
pegs and cups and saucers. alee 
3 ; as oe, ds with kneisé and exercise, Lions as. 


of your dispiritedness may stem from exasperation and — 


L 


My, but wasn’t she becomin ig q 1 
_ “The idea has occurred to me, Your Grace, 


that much 


frustration. You desire to accomplish certain tasks, but 
are unable to do so, due to, and I beg Your Grace’s — 
pardon for seeming indelicate and no doubt bruising to 
your manly pride, but bb lack of coordination brought | 

about by your injury,” she finished in a tone so hushed i 


{ 


he could scarcely hear her, then she plucked a blue ball 
- out of the bowl and sat it Saloni on the table. ale it~ 
pleases Your Grace, pick it up.” 


He slowly turned his head. ant stared at ects eyes, 


which were wide and more Asay blue than the vast | 


a ies behind: oat Teg eet EP Peas 


Ha A fei iehetes like peaches “The ball, sir. Pick it it: up, : 


if you please.” i 3 
What the blazes was ee up to? And ince in God's es 


name did she find that medieval-looking cap that had 


slid somewhat lopsidedly to one side of her brow? 
Patiently, she picked up the ball herself, lifted it up 


into the air in a great show, then put it down again. 
“Now you,” she declared and smiled again. _ 


He narrowed his eyes. She treated him like a god- 
damn idiot—just like all the others, 
_ “Mayhap you need a bit of help. Very well.” res 
she removed the ball — the table, and balensing» iton 
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clump of sii as 


Fe) Hot color suffused her face. Her bibe! eyes Bassi 

| dark as midnight, her breathing ragged. She looked like 
_a bird on the verge of flight—an ied bird on the - 
verge of flight. 

He made no further move, and, Oe adie she re- 
_laxed, collected herself, and took a deep breath. “Allow 
-me'to explain,” she said patiently. “Concentration is the 
“key to success in any of life’s endeavors. Focusing upon 

one’s goals, no matter how tedious and tiresome, will, 
ultimately, accomplish the most grueling feat. Shall we 
try again? Mayhap you like the red ball better?” 

Up came the red ball from the bowl, and balanced on 
her fingertips. “Your Grace Ee ie ih the ball . 
please.” 

PEs Grace knocked it the way of the first, then he 

slammed his fist on the table, sending pegs te 
pane china bouncing. © 

_ As the fairy girl leapt from her chair, he snatched her 
skirt; its crude stitches oo seat ADM the fitted bodice 


4 breast ate bes 
+ ~ Stumbling away, Stic! cried, “Oh! Were 733 not a 
| Christian ‘woman, sit, etoet SivAneyPshavteven 
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ee herself oa exited the sateen with the grace- 
fulness of a ballet dancer. No doubt she would stalk j 
toward his brother, who stood just outside one of the ; 
stables, running his hand down NapPoleone’ 's arched ‘ 
neck. Clay would return and mutter some threat i in his 7 
ear—vow to tell their grandmother what an ass he had 
become—all that muddlycock that he had long since 
grown deaf to. What difference did it make? She wasn’t _ 
going to leave her inheritance to an imbecile anyway. 
Salterdon sank back in his chair, white-knuckled fists 
clenched atop the chair arms. Pegs and yarn and china 
lay scattered over the table beside him. Again and 1 
again, his gaze drifted there, and each time he experi- 
enced the rise of anger, the moistening of his brow with 
sweat that even the eee On NES breeze could Pe 
extinguish. 
_ Again and again, a saw ane flask me white sae ; 
beneath the Ashton girl’s arm, the flush of anger and } 
frustration over her face—a flush as deep and fi as 
prasion itself. — iff 7 
Teeth clenched, he tried to open his fest sas: God! 
The effort! Didn’t she understand it was so much easier 
to strike? Fury was without restraint, without control. 
_ He raised his arm, which felt heavy as an anvil, which : 
age wavered | uncontrollably; he reached toward the china — 


a Tie petiverst: over ae Piet hikes ae pele oie 
knocking the cup to one side, then the other, never quite 


7 ee 


managing to grasp the gilded scrolled handle that 


4 sparkled i in the sunlight as if taunting him. 


Again, and yet again! Until his brow grew damp with 


| _ sweat that ran into his eyes and made his vision blurry, 


r oe 


— 


until his body felt like a tightly wound coil that would 
unravel at any moment. 

_ With a roar of frustration, he slammed ne flattened 
hand upon the cup, shattered it, sending jagged pieces 
flying off the table, and burying into his palm. 

Clay oar his hand above his Ses and sees his Ay 


Miss Ashton snpeaed from nowhere—had she = 


axes sans es ‘ee AnteeAl hell. alae up 


his hand, which was: severely cut and bleeding, she 
_ wrapped it with a lacy kerchief, never uttering a word or 


_ looking at him with those childish heavenly eyes, but — 


going about her task with the efficiency of a nurse, her 


_ cheeks pale as milkwash, her lips tight with emotion. 


When she had finished, she stepped back. Still 


clutching her bodice closed, she regarded him fixedly a. 


aoa silent 7 moment uieoes Si tte aching: for the last a e 


ee 


“Squeeze. ‘oad ay Ree ‘ball, Novas ecien = Nothing a 
more. matics and ever cea saeicici Seas 
mehy. ce ‘ig “gently inducing him to squeeze. 4 

He squeezed. — % 
_ “Very good.” | Her breath cies sweet aed fresh, 
and felt warm on the side of his chilled face. When. she 

- backed away, he felt, suddenly, very odd—cold and 
desperately vulnerable—more vulnerable than he had 
allowed himself to feel in a very longtime. > 

Squeeze, release. Squeeze, releas . Yes, edobhes ia 
that. “Squeeze, release. A little harder, a bit more 
gently—not so rough—-softly, softly, as ‘if it were a 

_ woman’s breast. Yes, yes. He could close his eyes and 


; imagine . . . and remember—remember the way her | 
breast swelled heavily beneath the worn probe lace of a 
her: chemisestaeiavr ws (ett “avn a 


Raising his head, he looked around for his. compan- 
ion; she was gone. bes a Alt 2 A oe 


ate win aan ot 


Cb crate Sede Rw, ete 


. The smell of sweet hay and grain swirled in the air 
around Maria as she, having dashed back to the house 
to change her dress and inform Gertrude that Basing- 
toke (and the Ladies Draymond) would be leaving for | 
ondon within the hour, entered the stable at Basing- 
stoke’s side. His lordship carefully | maneuvered his 
brother’s heeled chair along the bricked aisleway 


‘ 


7 


between the rows of clean stalls while Salterdon looked 
neither right nor left, refusing to speak. 
The stable es iene ts their sp in 
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the stallion’s body made a vaporous cloud in the chill 
air. The bay’s glossy hide shimmered with froth. Its 
massive neck arched and its polished hooves struck 
the bricks with a flash of sparks as it trotted, barely 
restrained by the rider, toward Salterdon and his brother. 

Maria forgot to breathe, while around her horses 
stirred in their stalls, threw up their heads, and trum- 
peted a greeting to the advancing stallion. Aye, she 
thought, they are exotic, heavenly creatures, with 
dished faces and liquid brown eyes that reflect an 
intelligence that seems almost human. 

The rider astride Noblesse stopped the stallion mere 
feet before Salterdon, and he flashed the duke a smile 
that seemed far too cheeky for a mere groom. Sweeping 
the hat from his head, giving his shaggy sun-streaked 
blond hair a shake, he said: 

“You’ve damn well taken your sweet time about 
joining us, Your Grace. I was beginning to wonder if 
you had lost all interest in your horses. Ol’ Noble here 
asks about you every day. Don’t you big guy,” he added 
fondly and scratched the stallion’s sweaty neck. With a 
lithe leap, he jumped to the ground and offered his hand 
to Salterdon. 

Salterdon stared straight ahead, refusing to acknowl- 
edge the friendly, and quite handsome, young man. 

“Ignore him,” said Basingstoke. “He’s being an ass.” 

“I’m glad to see some things don’t change,” the man 
replied, and winked in a most shocking manner at 
Maria. 

Her cheeks flushed; she almost giggled. 
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% Who's SC sei lovely ass?” ‘the man asked with a 


possi grin that made Maria flush even more. 
_ “My brother’s companion. Miss Ashton, you have 


the extreme honor of meeting Lord Lansdowne, my 
-brother’s best friend—cohort in deviltry, equestrian 
_ extraordinaire. There isn’t another rider in all of England © 
who can sit a mount as exceptionally as he. He drops by 
occasionally to make certain Trey’s horses are moving 


properly. Between you and I,” Basingstoke added 


behind his hand, “it’s just his way of sean 2 the 
bounce without buying the flesh.” 


A grin inching up one side of his face, Lansdowne 
took Maria’s hand and slightly bent over it. Flashing a 
look at Salterdon, he said, “Your grandmother’s taste in 


‘companions is improving, which, perhaps, explains 


what the duke is doing here at the stables. His Grace’s 


_ moods were always roused by a preity face.” He winked 
at Maria again. 


- Withdrawing her hands intent on stifling the humor 


_ bubbling like spring water in her throat, she retorted, 


“You, m’lord, are too fresh to be healthy.” 
“Only fresh? Good gosh, I must be slipping. The 


pretty ladies once called me wicked.” 


“TJ don’t know 3 you well enough to call you dato! ‘“ 
“No?” He wiggled his ae lagen at in srg 2 


eateta?® So) 2 


dip tayd hand on Lansdowne’ shoulder, Basing nee: 


ie ie 


_ manner, ernie: slightly b backward, caus aria to 
laugh: into her -hanky2 (ti eepeesta ner eee | 


rhe 


‘only this morning, before I rode, just when you in-— 
_ tended to mount him again. Seems I don’t have near the 


wee it carefully, gently, into Salterdon’s hand, then - ) 
he looked up at Maria. “You see, Miss Ashton, my 


friendship. I owe eee pein ei bail api ied been 


“Swear off cheap gin?” He edaphieg “Never!” 
_ The watchful stable hands chuckled among them- 


33 wane and returned to their chores; some hefted buckets 
of warm mash that steamed in the chill air of the stable. 


Others meandered from stall to stall, shoving | dung- { 


crusted wheelbarrows and carrying pitchforks. 


- banter. Lord Lansdowne went to one knee beside — 
_ Salterdon, who continued to stare straight ahead, refus- — 
ing to acknowledge his friend, as well as the horse who 


continued to stand patiently, his muzzle lowered Prace 
tically into the duke’s lap. — roi ere 
_ “Your Grace,” said Lansdowne in a soft, fond voice. 


. 
4 
i 
4 
Finally, a solemnity replaced the men’s lighthearted ; 
a 
; 
: 
d 
oq 
> 
“You see Noble still remembers you. He was wondering — 


yeas that you do. The ol’ boy won’t give me half the q 
” He withdrew a small apple from his. pocket and 


devotion toward His Grace runs deeper than mere 


in n this chair . 


7 


G seeded {to thrash m me on the butts of their guns. Salterdon, 
my friend . . . threw himself among them .. . they 
turned their oheagies on him instead.” Hey 

With color creeping into his face, his voice becoming 
tight, Lord Lansdowne covered Salterdon’s free hand 
with his own, and squeezed. “You'll hear a great many 

tales about Salterdon, Miss Ashton. Some, perhaps 
most, are true. He is—was—cavalier, and a bit too 
fond of the highborn ladies and their potential dowries. 

‘Alas, it was his burden in life to fulfill certain ancestral 

_ obligations —that included marrying comfortably. But 

I’ve never known him to let down a friend if the need 

arose. I’m alive today because of him-My only goal in 
life is to somehow repay him.” 

_ Focusing again on Salterdon, he said softly, “Trey, if 

you can understand me, please know that all the fellows 

send their best. Their thoughts and prayers are with you. 

_ My God, Trey, you aren’t alone no matter what you 

think or feel. If you'll only allow us to help you. . .” 

Lansdowne looked back at Maria in dismay, like one 

_ about to be swallowed by an emotional landslide that he 

_ was helpless to stop. Swiftly, he leapt to his feet and 

_ strode from the barn, paused momentarily i in the bright 

- sunlight, then continued on his way. ti 

. _ Basingstoke muttered something under hig breath, 

: _ then followed. Both men kk Rae es a  haw- aia 

- thorn hedge i in the distance. Resta x sae eos 


eS silence as a sort of HOLE Ae E? Tis 


beat you.” ey 


sag snake to her ee beside him, she: ¢ regarded the 


Sank ae a deci ae on one re: his ae The =o 
horse pricked his ears forward and offered his black 
muzzle to Maria to stroke. Guardedly, she raised her _ 
hand, felt the animal’s hot breath upon her flesh, and ; 


experienced a tingle of thrill rush over her. | 


- From the corner of her eye, she saw Salterdon: 
move—just barely; his head turned slightly toward her. 


His fingers closed more firmly around the apple. Should 
she acknowledge him, would he, like some creature 


_who had, little by little, come to trust her, flee back into — 


S 


_ the dark forest of his mind? <A 34 


Without speaking, she took the hand gripping the 


apple and gently lifted it toward the stallion. Noblesse 


fault that deat has. eyeiaes sai igor ssi ne culprits who | 


nickered and, in a most pot bees pinesid x sank ae 


- 


teeth into the fruit, = Sails 


Clear, sweet juice flowed in a stream over + their 


entwined hands. fairly chy Taare 
Maria laughed, and ‘eh again as tie hungry 


3 


‘ 
Se. 


ES ae ee / 


és horse took the remaining apple and pane his head ine - 
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oi - incredible isten wear ever seen. Tis iad nem 


__ that you should feel such pride; I’ve never known such 
an intelligent eye in a horse, nor have I ever seen such 
loyalty and devotion from a horse for his master.” — 
_. Alanky lad stepped from a stall, whistling to himself. 
Upon looking up, he stopped, grinned, and swung the 
stall door open further, revealing the heartstopping — 
image of a heavenly white mare, a gangly newborn 
chestnut filly at her side. Only it wasn’t the heartstop- 
ping picture the mare and filly made that caused her 
eyes to fill with tears, but the expression of pure 
_ pleasure on Salterdon’s features. The“hardness melted 
from his brow. His shoulders relaxed. It seemed in that 
instant that his entire body became fluid as air. 

He leaned forward, outstretched his hand. He whis- 
ate “Nap .. . Perl,” and the mare nickered, and 
nudged the Shales little ny as if. saying. Look what I 
have given you, my friend. . 

“Aye,” the stable boy said quietly. Tis yer own 
NapPerl, Yer Grace. She’s given ya a lovely filly, as 
precious as all the sands of wees Ye’ ll be the one who 

names ’er, 0’course.’ 

On delicate. spindly legs, wai foal; gent vee ald 
-wobbled toward the door, regarding the intruding hu- 
_ mans with huge brown doe eyes. Like her dam’s, the 
. eo s ‘head, was: eee eutrie to. a mottaalo tiny ea 


ie ou 
DIE ee: 
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tiful?” She cautiously stepped into the stall, her hand 
extended. As the foal raised its whiskered muzzle to her, 
Maria eased down into the thick straw, her skirt forming 
a soft black pool around her legs. 

Propped up on his pitchfork, the stable boy grinned 
and informed her with some authority, “She'll be gray, 
ya know. Aye, His Grace taught me that a gray is born 
either black or chestnut.” 

As the filly nuzzled her chin, Maria laughed and 
looked at her charge. Salterdon regarded her with one 
eyebrow lifted. “She deserves a name as beautiful as 
she is, Your Grace. I trust you’ll give some thought to — 
itz 

Salterdon shifted in his chair, his only response. 

Strange that he should find himself so mesmerized by 
such an image that in a few hurdling moments felt as if 
it were branding itself into his mind’s eye: the lass upon 
her knees amid the clean, fragrant straw, the little filly 
nestling her muzzle into the cup of the woman-child’s 
hand . . . ah, God—those wide blue eyes as innocent 
and vulnerable as the precious filly’s—those gently 
curving lips the color of ripe plums. Hers was not the 
sort of smile a man, even a man as jaded and furious as 
he, could stiffen or disapprove of; her sort of gaiety 
could only be responded to with a smile. A younger, 
more naive knave might foolishly respond with a 
passionate reciprocity of emotion, perhaps fling himself 
into the straw beside her and whisper sweet, nonsensi- 
cal murmurings into the ivory shell of her ear—but he, 
the Duke of Salterdon, had never been nonsensical . . . 
or naive. 
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found himself elvenet with his mouth 
S$ €VOS: 21542 smiling, nevertheless. 
She pondered dreamily, mistilygapith .the warming | 
‘sun on her face and the buds of the trees rattling 
overhead. With her back against the elm trunk, Maria 
sleepily searched for the proper encouraging phraseol- - 
ogy with which to inform Her Grace, the Dowager © 
Duchess of Salterdon that her beloved grandson had 
roused from his ennui at last. But how did one pen such | 
_soul-shaking news? How could one put into proper 
words the expounding sense of accomplishment and 
encouragement she, alone, had experienced the last 
hours as she had managed, finally, to form a sort of 
tenuous bond with her master? 
Had she imagined it? 
_ “Ah, me.” She sighed, and alingiedd ee lids to grow 
drowsy as she gazed out on the gentle slope of garden, 
the tender blades of grass appearing upon their gray 
shoulders like some glaucous mantle. Had she and | 
Salterdon finally managed to form some fragile truce? _ 
Would he, at last, cease this penchant to wreak havoc 
over the entire household? Could the Duke of Salterdon 
go from being the most crude, cruel, and terrifying — 
human being she had ever had the misfortune of 
encountering to one so docile and gentle that he had 
come very close to weeping at the very sight of a new-. 
t waned How ver ironic ae a hours sc eh had — 


means to. protect herself 

bursts. net Rieti 
ra | wouldn’t Att so quick to write that,” came the 
intruding voice behind her, and she sat up phar so 
suddenly the quill pen and paper ‘tumbled from her lap 
_. Thaddeus leaned against the twisted old elm and — 
hooked his thumbs over the waistband of his breeches. j 
“He might seem better now but ’e could go back to the - 
_way ’e was just like that.” He snapped his fingers. “’E’s 
done it before, ya know. Wouldn’t take much to send — 

’im back in ’ere.” He tapped his forehead. “’Er Grace i is. 
too bloody old for. many more disappointments.” 

_ Maria frowned. “Tl ret convince him that I only 
‘want to help.” ae 
_ Thaddeus dropped onto the blanket beside duds nad 
oo proceeded to chew on a blade of grass. “’E-ain’t ever 
had much respect for kith or kin. Not as long as I’ve 
worked for ’im, at least, which is goin’ on five or six — 
years. Thought the world owed ’im cause ’e was. first 
born to a duke, then became duke himself when ’e was 
only ten. "Is folk drowned, ya know, off the coast | of 
Africa. Sharks ate their bodies whilst their sons watched.” 
Silent for a while, he stared out over the moor with its _ 4 
sprawling patches of sienna heather. “I reckon ‘that could 
do somethin’ to a man’s mind and heart. And speakir 
heart. You left any broken hearts. hac Huddersfield?” : 
i “Broken hearts?” » : 


= i W TF . - oa 7 


| athe 


- en Sati jintited ST Maria a 
that there were certain changes that came over a man 
when he became interested in a SNe is, Soler 
about the eyes: they became . . . searching and eager, 
almost . . . hungry. She had seen it in John’s eyes a_ 
time or two, before he had reminded himself that all 
“passion was to be directed heavenward. She had also 
witnessed it in Paul’s, when he had fancied the wife of 

‘the blacksmith who had ultimately broken his back. 

_ She had no desire whatsoever to see it reflected in 
Thaddeus’ S pale eyes. The very idea of it made her 
shiver, as did the sudden, unwelcome image of his 
“squirming atop Molly . _. and that there was little of 
her own anatomy that he had not had visual privy to. 
4 “His Grace should be rousing from his nap at any 
time,” she announced, and reached A Me ce he 
paper. E | 

Thaddeus eoeakt her chin between his fingers. His 
eyes searched her face intensely. “Don’t BS ever get 
tired of talkin’ bout. nothin’ but ’im?” — 

Tis my lot, Thaddeus. ’Twas what I was employed z 
to do, to see to his needs. There is Baton pe: to be said 
for loyalty, you know.” 
oi “Aye, but ya can carry loyalty. to éxtremned, ‘Now take 
yerself, eae A pak lass such ; as s you should be 


_and a rise of one eyebrow. P 
I find a man who suits me.” 
He leaned toward her, a sivieied micsit on ia face, 
“And wot kinda man would that be?” A 
“J... don’t know.” . 
ia i seach he would be es and at and strong. 
~ Someone like—” acs 
“YT fear you’re becoming outrageously bold, she. : 
declared. sai eine 
“Wot if I am?” eo oe Ne ae ae 
“T should remind you of | Molly, r think.” eat BON 4 
“Molly!” His. eyes widened briefly, then narrowed. | | 
_ His ruddy cheeks turned even redder. “Ya can’t blame a i 
lad for takin’ wot’s eer given. We’ve got needs, ya | 
know. Same as women.” Leaning closer, he said silkily, 
“Take you, for example. Lass as lovely : as you, with ai 
body that would make any man ache with wantin’ ya. / 
It’s enough to make me heart stop. Lain’t thought about 
anything or anyone else since you come to Thorn Rose. - 
Molly’ s just some a eotenae with an itch 1 senich every 
now and again.” ie . 
_ She caught her breath as s pressed oe brushed 


- 


SS a re 


” 


_ his lips across her cheek, and flicked her earlobe with | 


his tongue. As she shied away, he grabbed | her wrist and 
Dass it fiercely. “Need I remind you, Thaddeus, 
— that J am not. a dota: . she. cried. with conviction q 4 


ae tits 


oe With ; a aan ‘move he shoved her back on the 
baat pinned her shoulders with his arms and smugly 
- grinned down at her as she continued to struggle. “I 


_ figured you for one of them hard-to-get lasses. Guess I 


was gies but I don’t mind. Le smh int’restin’, I 
i wanenRey, Abend Mian S 

She narrowed hone eyes. It inal her entire body 
turned hot. 

-“T bet you ain’ t ever even been kissed beter huh?” 
_ Thaddeus’s reddish eyebrows shot up and he laughed. 
_ “Damn me but I’m right. Imagine that. A oe of es 

age, ’avin’ never been kissed.” 

“T hardly think there’s anything wrong with that— 
‘t “Course there is. It ain’t natural,” he declared in a 
raspy voice, then he planted his wet, open mouth on 
hers with a forcefulness that stunned her. _ 


She didn’t move, or breathe. Just stared at his closed 


cee that were as freckled as his face and recalled 
_ Molly’ s face ravished with ecstasy and her body writh- 
es with apparent pleasure. On and on, the kiss contin- 


ued until Thaddeus’s breathing became ragged, his — 


Stitch tense and squirming, his long skinny leg dragging 
~ over hers and bunching her skirt up to her knee. — 

~ He grabbed her breast. She gasped and shoved his 
; - hand away, struggl 


= oe 


struggled to turn her face from his. The | taste 


Thaddeus grinned ee at nee his fa e flushed with | 
the same emotions as Molly had those sepia before. , 
“Liked it, didn’t ya?” he asked hoarsely. _ . A 

“Nay,” she replied flatly, then uate her mouth with 
the back of one hand. “ 4 
“Sure ya did. A man can tell these ener As woman ~ 
has a certain smell about her when she’s horny —” 

A bell rang in the distance. Briefly closing her eyes in 
relief, Maria jumped to her feet. He made a grab for 
her ankle, and she danced aside. Ces a grow far too 
familiar—” : | 

“And whose fault is that?” he. retorted, then ined ‘aq 
so lasciviously Maria blanched. sf 
Maria fled for the house. Gertrude AesP i at the — 
threshold, her hands on her hips and her lips pursed i in 
apparent displeasure. She tapped her foot. 
_ “He’s awake, lass, and as grouchy as a bear. Ye’ll do 
well to put on yer best face for him this evenin’. And — 
while yer at it ya might do somethin’ bout yer hair; it’s 
a bloody mess. And pty rid of the eas on pa skirt 
tail—” . mebK tors : 
ress |) pice veer rae wrong: with me?” ” she asin . 
as she hurried down one corridor hha shige Gertrude a 

° chotenther heelsiti'e) |e Ve erg et a 
“Aye, there i is: You can ‘stay away from that ne’er- : 
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her Laas Yh hurried o 


; ‘The cernak followed: OR to sbeie room, me while 
Maria: made haste to brush out her hair and twist it back 
into its usual braided chignon, Gertrude flung open the 
wardrobe door and snatched the dress she had mended 
earlier in the day. “T’ll be washin’ the grass stains out of 
the one yer wearin’,” the woman said with a huff of 
displeasure. 
~* Shor heaven’ = Eee you make it ee as if we were 
; tumbling i in the heather. ’Twas only a kiss. I didn’t care 
much for it at that.” Maria stared disconcertedly at her 
reflection in the mirror, her abraded lips. 
Gertrude moved up behind her. Though her counte- 
nance was yet one of concern, her mien was agitated. 
“Heed me well, love. Twice we’ve lost good help 
. cause o’ ’im: decent girls afore ’e got’ is roving hands 
} on ’em. Shamed they were, with a a brat in their 
i bellies and ’im unwillin’ to marry ’em.” 

~ “You needn’t worry about that,” Maria declared 
‘Sicily and - eae ot his hands on her again, she 
shivered. FB pepy ee ty cee Bie A Mwy: 

“Famous final raed fiank the fricnehs of innocents. 
will ya deny that ya find yerself eee to him?” — 
rE 1 MAye?*. she snapped. “T deny it.” oats 
a “Then yer lyin’ to vyerself. Ever'ti time ’e comes in he “4 ; 

room ya go.all: flushed and bothered.” ee eae ae 
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of her own self naked . . . thanks for her penchant for 
reverie. Instead, she kicked aside her dirtied dress and 
snatched the mended one from Gertrude’s hand. 

Gertrude shook her head and clucked her tongue. 
“T’Il tell ya wot yer dear mother told ya since ya were 
old enough to sprout tits: The goods God planted 
between a woman’s legs was meant to give to one man 
and one man only—the one true love of yer life. There 
ain’t no greater gift, or sacrifice, ya can make in the 
name of love than yer maidenhood.” 

“My mother told me no such thing,” she declared 
with a huff and made for Salterdon’s door. 

“Well if she didn’t she should have,” Gertrude called 
behind her. 

With a groan of exasperation, Maria fumbled with 
the ribbons at her throat, grabbed up her straw basket of 
yarn balls, and ran to the duke’s room, leaving Gertrude 
mumbling to herself. 

As usual, Salterdon refused to acknowledge her when 
she joined him, but sat stonily, as always, before his 
window, the breeze kissing bright color on his cheeks. 

“Sorry I’m late,” she said. “I was . . .” Chewing her 
lip, she considered.a hundred excuses for her tardiness, 
all of which were lies. “I was . . . writing to your 
grandmother,” she hurriedly confessed, which wasn’t a 
lie . . . nor was it the entire truth, she acknowledged 
with her habitual twinge of guilt. 

He made a harsh sound—a laugh, deep in his throat, 
that made her start. The grunt was as offensive as it was 
surprising, and was as infuriating as any cryptic words 
he could have uttered. Then he turned his gray eyes up 


ee 
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ps caned’s in so Pepkical a manner she — 
took a ‘step backward and glanced away, her gaze 


; falling on the distant scene below his window of the 
patchwork quilt spread out beneath the leafless elm 
tree . . . where she and Thaddeus had visited aes 


minutes before. 
She briefly closed her eyes; a face flushed with 


heat. “Am I to be deprived completely of privacy?” she 


demanded hotly. “Am I to have no personal time for 
myself?” She flung the basket into his lap. “What I do 
with my off time is no one’s business but my own.” 

_ He laughed again and continued to smirk. Eyes 
narrowed, he looked her up and down as if she were 
some tavern wench, esiigag her to set her chin and 
clench her teeth. 


“You mucky minded, ill-humored sac ” she blurted, 


and turned to leave. 


He caught her wrist, and sili a ea sein ie 
across his lap, facedown, her head near the floor and 


her derriere in the air. “Oh!” she cried, then he grabbed 
and squeezed her buttock through her dress, and she 


screamed, squirmed, then screamed again as he slid 


one hand nang. her ii peaiani his” — around — 
one breast. 


‘Flailing es 1 kicking she e spilled to the feds Salter 
St hana it i aaa aeY a 
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almost come to like you; to believe you were simply 
misunderstood and a rather likable fellow.” 

Little by little, the smirk on Salterdon’s face faded. 

“They all warned me you were an animal,” she said 
through her teeth. “But I didn’t believe them, not 
totally. I didn’t believe any one man could be so 
completely decadent and lacking in moral fiber.” She 
choked, covered her mouth with one hand, and did her 
best to swallow back her rising outrage. Body shaking, 
she tried vainly to climb gracefully to her feet, keeping 
a good distance from Salterdon, whose features had 
become as expressionless as a statue’s as he continued 
to stare at her eyes. 

At last standing, leaning momentarily against the 
windowsill until she was certain her legs were sound 
enough to hold her, she did her best to breathe evenly, 
to count away her anger, to recite a proverb under her 
breath: “Your own soul is nourished when you are kind; 
it is destroyed when you are cruel,” which did not seem 
to fortify her much, if any, when she thought again of 
his hand squeezing her breast. _ 

Grabbing the basket, which had spilled. to the floor, 
and clutching it in her arms, she ran from the room, 
collapsed against the corridor wall and closed her eyes. 

Dear God, how much more of this could she tolerate? 

As a child, such an angry outburst would have 
brought a thorough washing out of her mouth with soap. 
The consequences of this, no doubt, would result in her 
termination—as if she cared. If she never set eyes on 
the malfeasant again it would be too soon. How dare he 
toss her about like some gunnysack. And how dare he 


< 


—— 
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ondle eee sO- “brazenly? The very idea of it made 
her... tremble and shake. Even now the imprint of 
Z his fingers on her breast felt like tiny hot brands searing 
her flesh . . . Jhapels her think of Molly and Thad- 


deus again . . - Molly’s features contorted in some 
blissful but mysterious agony . 


Closing her eyes, she eral and autched the 
yarn basket to her bosom. Her knees suddenly felt 
liquid. Her breast began to throb. 

_ She moved again to the door. 

Salterdon continued to gaze out the window, his back 
to her, the cooling breeze riffling his long dark hair 
occasionally. He looked in the evening light like a boy, 
and suddenly she was chilled by the awful words she 
had flung at him, the hateful acerbities that no decent 
woman or man in their right mind would or should cast 
at another human being. 

With an inward cry of self-disgust, she eee to 
_ her room, flung the basket of balls to the floor and 
_ grabbed an ewer of water, splashed a goodly amount 
into the washbasin and took a handful of soap. 

_ She proceeded to wash her tongue with it: her teeth, 
_ her lips, scrubbing them wickedly (as her father had so 
often done) until her self-contempt drained from her, 
leaving her to lean upon the bedpost limply, to feel 

-abashed, both at her behavior sowent opie! ‘Master and 

isles herself. iy . wets 
“What have T toner she a bo ce al 
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of St. Peter on the ceiling. He appeared to shake his 
finger at her, and she thought, Aye, I’ll apologize. 

She eased to his doorway. Still, he sat, brooding and 
remote. Drawing back her shoulders she moved to his 
side and gazed out on the dimming garden. Her master 
neither moved nor spoke, and occasionally she glanced 
at him askance, hoping he would, eventually, offer her 
some avenue of approach. His brow looked stern, his 
mouth set grimly. Obviously, he had no intentions of 
making this easy for her. 

Then, suddenly, the idea came to her . 

Grabbing the back of his chair with no warning, she 
spun Salterdon around and pushed him toward the door, 
out of the room, down the corridor, first one way, then 
another, eyes searching frantically for familiar objects, 
until... 

At last, they came to the music room. 

In the daylight the music room gave her pause. 
Skylights and sprawling windows spilled failing sun- 
light over the portraits and still lifes hung from gilded 
mountings between burgundy damask wall coverings. 
Settees and benches, as well as gilded chairs placed 
comfortably apart to accommodate the ladies’ billowing 
gowns, were clustered near the center of the room, so 
that those in attendance could not only enjoy the music 
of the pianoforte, but also have unhampered viewing of 
the breathtaking masterpieces. 

Looking down at Salterdon, she noted his shoulders 
had become very rigid. His hands’ gripped the chair 
arms in a stranglehold. 

“Occasionally, Your Grace, a change of scenery will 


~ 


sas: 2 


accommodate a mood, as will a change of routine. 


Be: Mayhap exercising with yarn balls has grown too 


- tedious for a man of your temperament and intellect.” 

He made a move—an attempt to turn the chair 
away—to escape the room | . . . and her. 

“{ think not,” she said. “Lord Basingstoke told me 
this was once one of your favorite rooms. He said that 
as a lad he would hide here and listen to you play.” 

_ His head turned, albeit slightly. 

“Didn’t you know, Your Grace? It seems that Lowi 
Basingstoke greatly envied you and your talent. He said 
that you might well have been one of the finest 
virtuosos of your time.” ai 

_ He made an angry sound in his throat se tried again 
to wrench control of the chair from her. 3 

-“He also mentioned that your father considered 
- music was for women and parlors. Said no son of his 
would spend time partaking in such feminine frivolities. 
That it wasn’t manly and becoming of the future Duke 
_ of Salterdon. Men were supposed to be financiers, 
rascals, hunters. I’m told that after your parents died, 
you would spend hour after hour playing the pianoforte, 
- sometimes with tears running down your young face. 

“How very sad,” Maria mused softly, her gaze still 
locked on the back of Salterdon’s head, “that one with 
_ your incredible talent should bury it. There is too little 
music in the world, I think. Such a gift could ad pitas te 


” 


y to those i in need of comforting —” 


tL 
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hands around the push bars of the chair, she wheeled 
him toward the pianoforte. 

“No.” He growled it. 

“There really isn’t any need to deprive yourself—” 

“Get;. odimeme:|. outl? 

She positioned him at the instrument and backed 
away. 

Salterdon stared down at the keyboard, his fingers 
gripping the chair arms fiercely, his jaw working, then 
he raised one fist, and brought it down with a crash. 

The discordant clash reverberated through the room. 
Again and again, he pounded, until, unable to stand the 
tremendous noise any longer, Maria captured his fists 
with her hands and gripped them to her breasts, feeling 
them shake almost uncontrollably. 

“Stop it,” she implored him. “You’ll hurt yourself 
again. Nay, I will not release you until you promise to 
calm down.” 

“No!” he shouted with a fury that terrified her, then 
with a shove he sent her backward, crashing into the 
piano with an unharmonious twang of notes. “Let . . . 
me... the hell . . . alone,” he hissed through his 
teeth. 

“T’d like nothing better, Your Grace. However—” 
She made another grab for his hands. “I would be 
remiss in my duties if I allowed you to continue this 
abhorrent, self-destructive behavior—quit fighting me; 
I'll tie you again with ropes if I must—” 

“Bitch!” 

“The duchess is depending on me—” 

“Shut!” 


again, flinging ae siete and sending 


t) the chair rolling from beneath him, and him flying 


‘forward, toppling onto Maria, as she raihingee with a 


squeal over the pianoforte. 


Keys digging into her buttocks, the fallboard gouging 
into her spine . . . His Grace’s weight crushing the 
_ breath from her, ihe glared up into his face, only inches 
_ from hers, and tried to swallow. Her heart beat errati- 
cally. Her breathing quickened. She thought of his hand 
on her breast moments before, and the image of two 
bodies entwined before the kitchen fire roused before 
her mind’s eye—a woman’s breasts exposed and a 
man’s lips and tongue gently, hungrily, caressing them. 
Only, it wasn’t ares and Thaddeus, but Seen 
“She Ae and aa “Tam nota s shut” WA 
_ The terrible anger that had burned in Sultendgiis s eyes 
only seconds before, gradually extinguished, becoming 
something smoky and smoldering. He stared at her 
mouth with a heavy liddedness that seemed almost 
_ drowsy, that made her feel odd, as. if die nerve endings 
were exposed. | ‘Heit A ; 
_“You’re the most uoectornaite man Figs ever known,” 
she said against his mouth, then added as his weight 


75 


. began to slide, “I should let you fall, right I here.I should 


leave you lying right here—’ twould serve you right.” es 


valde: flashed aie a | smile that was as- disarming and 
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With as much effort as she could muster, Maria wrapped 
her arms around his waist, stretched for the floor with her 
feet, and pushed herself and Salterdon off the piano. 

For a moment, they tottered, his arms clutching her 
small shoulders, hers wrapped securely around his 
waist. Balance shifted, from her, to him, to her again— 
back to him. She swung him around and allowed him to 
drop into the chair. 

“Perhaps after this—” She struggled for a breath. 
“Your Grace will reconsider before allowing your 
temper to get the better of you.” 

Drenched with perspiration, he wiped his forehead 
with his shirt sleeve and blotted his cheeks. 

“Mayhap Ill try harder to control my temper as 
well,” she added more softly, and managed a smile. “T 
understand Your Grace enjoys playing the pianoforte. 
Would you care to try?” 

He shook his head and his countenance became 
belligerent again. 

Maria dragged the piano bench from beneath the 
ebony instrument and positioned it by his chair before 
the keys. She sat, then reached for his hands, which 
were fisted in his lap. Opening his fingers, she placed 
them on the keys. 

A strained moment passed. 

He shook his head angrily and jerked back his hands. 
“Have you forgotten how to play?” she asked noncha- 
lantly, and replaced his hands on the keys. “Or are you 
simply denying yourself because of your father?” 

He grabbed her forearms before she could move 
away and squeezed so fiercely she thought her bones 


~ 


iene digeitnesa ‘hts mes flesh, ies said sean his © 


5 teeth, _“N-no. N-none - your business—what I do just 
_ shut up and go away.” 


He released her, and she thought ae ae aa with — 
relief. Arms throbbing, Maria swallowed back the lump _ 
of emotion at the base of her throat and watched as he 


turned his chair away from the pianoforte and wheeled 
it toward the door. — = ee . 

“I was thinking,” she said in a strained, almost 
desperate voice, “that we might utilize the piano for 
therapy.” 

He stopped, hands still Testing on thé spoked wheels 
of his chair. 

Moving up behind him, she took the chit and turned 
it back to the instrument. “Concentrate on gently 
, stroking the keys one at a time, Your Grace. Mayhap it 
will help your dexterity and ability to focus. I’m certain 
your father wouldn’t disapprove, considering the cir- 
cumstances. ’Tis only for exercise, after all, and not for 


enjoyment. I’ll leave you alone, if you like . . . while 


you refamiliarize yourself with the instrument.” 
Maria backed toward the door, noting that he had not 


moved, but continued to sit with his hands buried in his — 


lap and stare down at the keys. At last exiting the 
chamber, she walked steadily until reaching her room. 


Closing the door, she sank back against it, slid to the 


: a and regis her ee ae ae = 
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yi = ‘her arms. sand robbed her of — 
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He was a boy again, shivering in anticipation, 
counting the long minutes until he was certain his 
parents had settled in for the night—God forbid that his 
father find him here again; there was French to study, 
after all, and a dozen tomes of facts and figures that. 
made his head hurt when he attempted to comprehend 
them ail. 


Oh, but it was there, swelling up inside him, the need, — 


the music; he could hear it as distinctly as church bells. 
His palms grew wet; his fingers ached. He flexed them 


open and closed, held them poised over the keys that — 


shimmered dimly in the failing light. 

Why would they not move—his hands, why would 
they not move? And the music . . . why, suddenly, did 
it warp into this nonsensical buzzing, cymbals crashing, 
violins screaming, and screaming discordant melees. 

Oh God! He covered his ears with his hands and 
curled over, face driving sharply into the keys as his 
body shook. The abyss was opening again; he could see 
it, yawning there, black and inviting, luring him in to 
that place where reality could not intrude on his 
memories, on the music that spiraled sweet as birdsong 


round and round inside his head. That place was — 


safe—so safe. No anger. No frustration. No regrets. No 
goddamn regrets. 

So why was he so desperately fighting it? 

Why, when he closed his eyes, did the image of blue 
eyes and moonlight hair fill up the blackness? How 
dare she unsettle him, haunt him, call out to some 
hidden self that he, until now, refused to acknowledge. 

Damn her for forcing him to care . . . tohope . . . to 
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dream. Damn her for slamming the door to his mental 
lethargy . . . that woman-child with her peculiar face 
alight with both seductiveness and innocence. If he re- 
treated into that abyss again, she would leave. 
Then where would he be? What would he have? 
Who would believe in him at long last? 


Chapter Nine 


‘Through t the predawn haze, Salteation Soult see » the 
wheelchair next to his bed. His clothes for the day were 
hanging on the door of his wardrobe, had been for 
the last week, and he had refused to use them, just as he 
had refused to allow the lot of sniveling dome 
him with their bloodthirsty-looking razors; the 
_ like nothing more than to cut his throat. Soon t 
- would come stringing through the door like a lot 


cs ies his estes oes dignity, ne she would mak hin ‘ 


want to murder her. cep 
Sahoo le sitions with the looks of a educ 
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_ class rithte an eceasena ifends with the lesser wife or 
- daughter of a mere lord or baron or some such . 

although there had been one girl—oh, yes, he had slnat 
_ forgotten—a lass he had happened across in a tavern in 
Sussex, with raven hair and lips full and red as cherries. 
He had felt . . . fascinated by her . . . slightly enrap- 
tured .. . and he had not even slept with her; he had 

liked her too damn much . 

Lips pressed, Salterdon itunes aside the sheets nd 
counterpane and stared down at his legs wearing the 
same rumpled breeches he had worn the last five days. 
He had taken to sleeping in his clothes just to agitate his 
companion, receiving a perverse sense of pleasure in 
watching her mouth pucker like a keyhole each morn- 

_ing that he greeted her wearing the same clothes, not to 
‘mention the dark growth of stubble that had begun to 
shadow his lower face. 
Dammit, but the Ashton girl scraped at his nerves, 
_ always flitting about, talking to him as if he were a 
damned idiot mute . . . except she had not done much ~ 
talking the last few days. She had kept to her room, 
taken her meals alone, intruded on his privacy only 
when she made some pitiful attempt to deal wail his 
- stubborn and infuriating antagonism. — 
- Goddammit, where was everyone? Since when did 
the staff sleep away half the day? — <r 
_ He glanced at the chair, just making out its’ Billy aks 
, form i in the ‘half-light. He could easily — it, and oe “f . 
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groan and a muttered curse as it began to creep away 
from him, inch by inch, his body beginning to sag 
between the chair seat and the bed. Heart pounding in 
his ears, skin becoming damp with sweat, despite the 
coldness of the air, Salterdon clutched at the chair like 
a man scrambling for a fingerhold on the edge of an 
abyss. 

His bedroom door opened. 

Shit, he thought. 

Thaddeus moved on tiptoes to the hearth, his arms 
full of firewood and peat. Seeing Salterdon stretched 
between chair and bed, body shaking with the effort not 
to fall, he stopped and stared through the dawn shad- 
ows, his countenance obliterated by darkness. 

“Well, well,” Thaddeus said softly. “Wot ’ave we got 
here? Is Grace is becomin’ quite venturous, by the 
looks of it. Quite venturous indeed.” 

Shoulder pressing into the chair seat, head resting on 
the chair arm, Salterdon swore under his breath again. 

Thaddeus dropped the wood into the hearth, swept 
dust and bark from his arms and hands, then he moved 
toward the chair, freckled hands clenched at his sides. 
He smelled a bit like horse dung and sour sweat. 

Dropping to one knee beside the chair, Thaddeus 
said, “Looks like Yer Grace could use a bit of ’elp. Eh?” 

“D-do it myself.” 

“{ don’t think so . . . sir. I think yer just about to 
fall, and once ya do, yer gonna lie there like some beetle 
on its back.” Thaddeus chuckled, then stood and slid his 
hands under Salterdon’s arms and, with a grunt and 
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Ow the bad and. dropped him into 
© Thaddeus bent n near his ear. “Once I eae given 
anything to be i in yer shoes. Not anymore, no sir. I can’t 
imagine wot it would be like to be forced to sit back and 
‘watch the world spin round ya, to be forced to watch 
other folk go about their lives normally. So tell me, Yer 
Grace, did ya enjoy watchin’ me make love to Miss 
Ashton last week?” 
“Lovely,” he ine and elbowed Thaddeus’ S hand 
away from his arm 
Thaddeus: ouishieds the chair to the window. “I knew | 
you was there, o’course. It’s a bit ironic, in’t it, that 
once upon a time it was me who stood back watchin’ 
you make love to the beautiful ladies. Aye, there were 
some lovely wenches wot strolled through Thorn Rose 
and Park House and Wyndthorst. If ya don’t mind me 


_ confessin’, sir, I offtime imagined meself makin’ love to 


"em. But then, they wouldn’t have aught to do with 
me . . . only bein’ a stable hand and all. Yer shakin’, 
sir. Let me fetch yer lap blanket. Speacue t do with ya 
gettin’ a chill or aught” | 

_ He flung the blanket across Salterdon’ Ss Ag eckeits it 
eomnd his knees and thighs, then he grinned again and 
squeezed Salterdon’s shoulder. “Just between you and 
me, Yer Grace, I quite fancy Miss Ashton. I could see me 
-settlin’ down with the likes hats ‘er. Lud, nae ‘er t mouth i is 
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tells me that she’s leavin’. Aye. Seems after the tiff you 
two ’ad she wrote to the duchess and declared that she 
would rather swim in a cesspit with Satan ’imself than 
to continue takin’ yer abuse. She’s vowed to stay only 
until the duchess finds a replacement . . . preferably a 
male.” 

Thaddeus turned away, made busy with stacking 
wood in the grate while Salterdon focused on his own 
reflection in the windowpanes, wild hair spraying 
across his shoulders, his eyes looking somewhat mad. 

So, the angel with moonlight hair and coral lips was 
leaving. She had had enough of him, just like all the 
others. Only .. . 

Maria Ashton was not like all the others. Was she? 

At last, he turned back to find Thaddeus gazing down 
into the fire, face painted by yellow flames. 

“Yer wonderin’ if I’ve had ’er,” Thaddeus said, his 
mouth drawing to one side in a smile. “Admit it. Yer 
wonderin’ wot it would be like to bury yer body into 
"ers . . . not that ya can anymore. Just imagine my 
peelin’ ’er dress off, little by little, exposin’ ’er white 
shoulders, then ’er tits with their erect little nubs of 
nipples that taste as sweet as honey on the tip of me 
tongue. Imagine ’er dress slidin’ over ’er hips and 
tanglin’ ’round ’er ankles. The ’air between ’er legs is 
no doubt pale and curly, the skin beneath pink as blood. 
I reckon she’s deep enough to take all of me; she’d be 
tight, and ’ot, and liquid as quicksilver. Now, ’cause of 
you, I might not ever get to know.”. 

His eyes glazed somewhat, he grinned at Salterdon 
and, swallowed. “I’m truly sorry for wot ’appened to 
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_ you,’ ” he said ir in a monotone. “But life goes on, don’t it? 
We make do with wot we’re given. Make the best of it. 
- Ya should’ve given the scurrilous lot yer money and 
horse then they wouldn’ t have been forced to whack ya 
upside the head. It were a damn fool thing to do, sir.” 
With that, Thaddeus quit the room, leaving Salterdon 
to stare into the flickering flames, the memory of that 
night hammering inside his head like the blow that had 
left him senseless . . . and the image of Maria Ashton 
spread out beneath Thaddeus Edwards making him 
_ inexplicably ill. 

“Bastard,” he said to himself. “Perverted bastard.” 


oe 


With the help of numerous servants, daherien was 
' moved to the library. His grandfather, the former Duke 
of Salterdon, had taken great pride in Thorn Rose’s 
library. The towering walls were lined with leather- 
bound books pertaining to philosophy, medicine, po- 
etry, plays, with an occasional fictional novel wedged in 
‘between works of the eighth century poets Notker, 
Balbulus, and Mutanabi. By the time Trey turned 
fifteen, he had read most of them. 

- Half an hour later, Miss Ashton arrived looking 
somewhat pale (as she had the last days), her big eyes 
ringed by dark shadows. 

“Good morning, Your Grace,” she asinine natok 
_ moved graceful as a butterfly to the desk, righting the — 
lacy cap, which continued to slide askew over cher 


ae mine: aap ae i wore oot eae she dress — Nts 
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5: AU ae sattererh inokee petticoat f 
neath the hem of her skirt. - ; j 
_ “T trust you rested well last evening? 1 iuidesiataiil 
from Thaddeus that you were up particularly early this 
_ morning, and that he found you in a rather perilous 
‘position. ” She looked at him directly at last and 


on regarded his appearance with her typical disapproval 


and disappointment. He wondered what bothered her 
most: his crumpled clothes or unshaven face. He 
wondered if the circles around her blue eyes were 
caused by anything other than her unhappiness over 
being cloistered at Thorn Rose with a lunatic. } 
“Do you think it wise, sir, to try something so foolish 
as attempting to leave your bed yourself? You might 
have found yourself on the floor, or worse, spice ee 
have been injured.” ; 

He said nothing, only igi that black did not suit 
her at all, any more than the tacky, ill-dated swatch of 
_ lace hiding her hair—any more than Thaddeus Ed- 

wards suited her, with his aerti boots a barbarian 
manners. 

Red was her Be Scarlet aecouia blaze against ier 
pale skin, exaggerate the fiery blue of her wide eyes. — 


Only . . . those eyes were not so ms now. rind 


; ‘continually looked on the verge of tears. 
Her mouth GARD as aie a “D 
hank comfortably last ey 
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. : had the kind of body that would suit a corset, her breasts 


flowing over the ruched décolletage like white pillows. 


_ She swallowed. Her shoulders stiffened and the - 


_ recognizable frustration returned to her face. Standing 
_ behind the desk as she was, with her hand resting on a 


stack of books, she looked like some prim, spinsterish 


nanny and tutor. Then again, maybe not. More like a 
child playing at the part. 

“TI spent the better part of the evening considering 
your inability to communicate. Then the idea came to 
me—books.” Pasting on a smile, she declared, “You 
shall read aloud!” sea 

The proclamation jarred him from the ridiculous 
trance. The hell you say, he thought, then swung his 
chair toward the door and proceeded to push. | 

In a flash, she was there before him, barricading his 
way. “Why must you fight me constantly?” she de- 
_ manded in a voice quivering in agitation. 

“Out!” he snapped and attempted to go around her, 
plowing into her shin in the process. 

“Damnation!” she cried, and hopped up and down 
before grabbing the arms of the chair and planting her 
feet solidly in an attempt to hold him. Her face level 
with his, her eyes and cheeks flaming, she declared 
through her teeth, “I realize you don’t want me here, 


Your Grace, any more than I want to be here. However, 
I promised your grandmother that I would do what I~ 
_ could to help oe until she locates an adequate replace- _ 
_ ment. While I . . . may not care for you parma e ” Reed 

_ do net a certain attachment to iste: duchess. She loves _ 


inca to you is slau hes r fragile heart.’ git rege: 
_ An emotion crossed her face, anger and pain to- 
gether. Still, it was not the intensity of the feelings that 
held him rapt, but the sudden flood of sorrow in her 
weary eyes. 
Seis nothing more jorntile ne the felbiee one 
feels when one is forced to watch a loved one disinte- | 
_ grate little by little before one’s eyes, to watch someone 
who was once so vital with life become a shell of 
himself, to wither and die.” Her voice dropped an 
. octave, became soft and dreamy and husky. Her lids 
f ‘grew heavy, and that recognizable pout returned to her 
lips—that child’s pout that seemed to grab his vision in 
so fierce a hold that like one rapt he couldn’t look away. 
“One moment you pray to God to end their suffering, — 
Your Grace—to end their misery and your own. The 
next you pray for mercy, that if He will only spare their 
_ pitiful life you will happily spend bs ye oe of your 
own life seeing to their every nee 
- Several seconds of i intense Bites emotion: passed; 
silence crackled the air as flagrantly as the jumping 
flames in the hearth. She looked for an instant as if she | 
- might crumble, yet, he could not look away. ‘It seemed | 
to him in that moment that her eyes, those wide, 
drowning: pools of blue were the most captivating, 
: sana eawatat eyes he had ever encountered. — 
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pushed it toward the fire. For an instant he wondered if 


she intended to thrust him into the flames—have done 
- with him at last. Instead, she moved to the desk and 


_ grabbed a book, returned to him, and plunked it 


unceremoniously into his lap. 

_ “For the next hour you will read aloud from the a0 
Not only will the exercise stimulate the mind’s ability to 
think, it will also help the tongue to communicate more 
easily, just as playing the pianoforte will limber the 
fingers of your hands. The work belongs to Oliver 
Goldsmith. It’s entitled, The Vicar of Wakefield. Begin 
_ with page one, please.” 
Dropping into a companion chair, she stared down 
_ into the flames, her silence filling the room as she 
waited. After several minutes, she lifted her head, a 
sullen movement, and without looking at him, said, 
“There is no disgrace in attics and failing. The disgrace 
is in the failing to try.” 

He glared at her profile a few hurdling moments, 
infuriated by her ennui. So that was that. She had given 
up; decided her life as a vicar’s daughter was far more 
agreeable than her independent existence seeing after a 
mental and physical moron. He considered flinging The 


Vicar of Wakefield into the flames. Then he considered — 


flinging it at her. 
Instead, he flipped open the book, Gudololaxt with the 
_ pages, then stared down at the printed page while the 


| bat words sineniewets to ciated As pan forcing him — 
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_ lying in the middle of 2 a road 
into the mud. ; oP 
_ Squeezing closed his eyes, he nl bat “Can 
“Yes you can. Concentrate. One word at a time.” 
Teeth clenched, he focused again. The word, as a — 
whole, looked as foreign as hieroglyphics. “Can't,” he — 
blurted again, slammed closed the book, and Pate it 
into the fire. 
Maria leapt from the nia snatched the joied and 
fished out the smoldering book. Her hands slapped at — 
the sparks; her lips blew away the ashes. Without so- 
‘much as a muttered recrimination, she then dropped the 
book back into his lap, ‘Teseated herself, and» said, 
“Begin.” 

“What are you Dumb! as sereih as Deaf?” he atid, 
the only words to explode through his lips being © 
“dumb” and “deaf.” He flung the book again, just 
missing her head by inches. I don’t remember how! 

Again, she retrieved the book, turned it over and over 
in her hands before, more cautiously, returning it to his 
lap. Bending to her knees beside his chair, she opened — 
the cover and lay her fingertip beneath the first word. _ 
_ “When you were very young,” she said, “your tutors , 
_ taught you how to read by sounding out the letters. Do 


you recall the alphabet, Your Grace?” 


Her eae ees paces baie bina like a 


Td 
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“Nay, from now on you’ll speak,” she told him, but 
when he stubbornly refused to respond, she sat back on 
_her heels, and with her fingers laced together in a show 
_ of patience, released a weary sigh. “You could rile a 

bloody saint, I wager. I’m not certain I’ve ever dealt 
with someone so unreasonably determined not to yield, 


whose disposition is to resist constantly, whose unwill- 
ingness to brook opposition is tantamount to the Rock 


of Gibraltar. I’m beginning to understand now why the 
others left. It is beyond our capabilities to work 
miracles. What must I do to get through to you, sir?” 


A sad smile crossed her face, then she stood, put the 
book on the desk, and moved to the distant window 
where dreary light turned her form into a silhouette. 

He glanced at the desk, at the book, then back at her. 

“°Tis a dismal day,” came her sad voice. “Yet, there 


was a time when I was stimulated by the wind and rain. 


My being was uplifted by the sharp cold. There is 
something about the iciness of winter that hones the 
senses to every nuance of the human anatomy, makes 
one aware of their fingers and toes and nose, clears the 
vagueness from the sluggish mind so all perceived is 


vibrant, as it was when we were children. Do you recall, 


Your Grace, how, when we were children, each new 
season was the prelude to new experiences? Spring 


brought birds and flowers, summer the long warm days _ 
of sunshine and fragrant heather. Autumn was a time for 


apical and plans, nt nena and red Le ling leaves in 
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wind and sleet scratching at our 
time to share secrets with our best friend, and to dream : 
of the coming spring. I wonder, Your Grace, when 
exactly did the seasons become so monotonous and 
something to be dreaded? When did the summers 
become too intolerably hot and long, and the winters 
too cold? Why did the autumn leaves become a drudg- _ 
ery to be raked and burned? Why did the springs — 

become far too dismally wet and chilly? I wonder,” she 


whispered. “I wonder when exactly did our every — 


aspiration, dream, and hope become simply another 
_ anticipated disappointment.” 
At last, she turned, the pale light streaming ani 
- the window at her back silvering one side of her face. 
Had she been crying? He could not tell, could not see - 
her eyes clearly, shadowed as they were. Then she 
sniffed and swept the back of one hand across her nose. _ 
Her voice cat tight and cae when se spoke — 
Aga OS | 
“You’re the most ‘exasperating: — [ve ever 
_ known.” 

“Sorry,” he ead after a 1 time, realizing he had heen 
_ staring at her and suddenly feeling self-conscious about 
it. He was not sorry at all, of course—not in that way. 
“Distinctly spoken, if lacking in gemiinchess” ” Moving 

. base to the desk, she picked up the book, thumbed the 
d pages, and said, “Shall we uy map Your 
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- library—more to the point, since she had sent her 
- written letter of resignation to the duchess. Any day 
_ now, her replacement would arrive. She would return to 
_ Huddersfield and continue her life as the vicar’s daugh- 
_ ter and all her aspirations of saving herself and her 
mother would be nothing more substantial than those > 
ridiculous notions she had spun in her romantic mind of 
saving the Duke of Salterdon from an asylum. Salterdon 
lived to spite te oe the world, not to mention 
himself. . 

Certainly, the mood he had reflected the last two 
_ weeks had not ingratiated him to anyone at Thorn Rose. 
His personality had gone from bad to horrible. His 
belligerence had become insurmountable. Everyone 
tiptoed about as if on eggshells. They plotted to burn the 
house down . . . with him in it. ¥ 

It seemed that Salterdon had every intention of 
sliding back into his mental inertia; repeatedly she was 
forced to coerce him from sleep, only to be confronted 
by a temper that was reminiscent of Beelzebub himself. — 
She had liked him better when he was unconscious, and 
there had been times the last weeks when she would 
have gladly encouraged his mental hibernation, had the 
memory of the duchess’s suffering not spurred her to 
rally, to face the dragon apa sword of aire! 
raised in challenge. 

To say that he disliked her as much was an under- 
statement. To say that he would like nothing better than — 


to murder her with his bare hands was too, EE 


sea Se 


HOE» emotion aig had plnvaine ie ag him that beak 4 3 
_ morning in the barn when she had seen something i in his | 
eyes and face that, suddenly, made him appear all too 
human and vulnerable . . . and likable. 
Oh, yes, that emotion had nagged her. It bothered her — 
sleep. She could not eat. It made her heart break all the | 
more now when he reacted toward her so furiously. 
Dear merciful Father, please help the Pe a to 
understand why I can not remain here. . 
She sat up in bed. The air felt frigid and cut ! 
uncomfortably through her thin nightdress. The idea of © 
leaving the cozy warmth of the bed did not appeal to : 
her, but tonight the feeling of disquietude would not 
leave her alone. The air felt charged and dis- , 
turbed . . as if someone had been there, in the dark, 
seine: ae as she slept. The fact that rumors had 
reached Thorn Rose of recent robberies had not helped. | 
- Only last week Melcombe Manor, just a stone’s throw — 
across the downs, had been seized by the awful thieves — 
and ransacked; Lord Melcombe’s daughter had been — 
scrazsed to the wine cellar bya a pair of hooded ous 4 
and . 3 
; She didn’t want to thinde fi tioys it. pela ari was — 
becoming as jelly-spined as Molly, who ran about the © 
halls’ always i in a twitter and vowing that Thorn Rose, 
vulnerable as a motherless lamb, weld tepneston $ 
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Raising the erie higher, she focused harder on the 
tossed back counterpane and flannel sheets, the pillow 
3 with the indentation of his head—she spun around, 
_ causing the tiny candle flame to flicker threateningly — 
her eyes ‘searched the room and discovered his chair 
was gone. 

Maria ran to the bellpull to summon Gertrude, then 
reason took over and she froze, shaking, fingers grip- 
_ ping the tasseled pull as if it were a lifeline while her 
heart ran wild, as did her imagination. 

“Think rationally,” she said aloud. “No need yet to 
rouse the help. Panic won’t help the situation.” 

Where the blazes was he? 

She, of course, would be held I responsible if some- 
thing happened. 

But what could have happened? 


He could have fallen down the stairs, of course. Oh 


God. She had not meant it when she imagined him 
buried in a worm-eaten coffin! a 

He might even have thrown himself out a window: 
funereal personalities were known to take their own 
lives on occasion—Paul, in his lowest moments, had 
even spoken of it—Oh God. ; 

Running into the corridor, she plowed inlet into 


Thaddeus and screamed, dropped the candle on her — 
foot, causing her to dance backward and step on her — 


‘Bowie oo — trailed = aos Sera lap o inches. 
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~ her over with raised epee 4 reckon it’s too much 


to hope you were lookin’ for me.” 
“His Grace,” she said, still shales: “He’s gone.” 
Thaddeus moved around her, into Salterdon’ ‘Ss room 
while Maria hugged herself and curled her toes from the 
cold. The halo of light from the sputtering candle gilded 
one side of Thaddeus’s face as he turned to look at her 
again. “So ’e is. I reckon it’s too much to hope that the 
demons from ’ell come to collect ’is miserable soul. 
Shall we break open a bottle of "Er Sse s best 
champagne to celebrate?” 


“Don’t be daft,” she replied, and took the candle from — 


Royal Oaks.” 


_ Coming to the staircase, she paused, searched the - 


lower darkness that looked as — and black as hell’s 
‘pit. “He’s not insane.” ; 

“The crazies. . . they all line up at the barred 
_ windows and ite on folk as they walk sa Sone howl 
ssi dogs.” 


~ She looked back at Thaddeus, the distirtate’ —e 


his words painted making vain shiver. “He’s not insane,” 
_ she repeated. 


Thaddeus moved after her down the corridor. “The 
duchess could do us all a favor and commit Pris to ; 


A sound came to her then, so indistinct she fatale Z 


¢ have imagined it. Again! By-stepping Thaddeus, she 
: moved back ee eds Sen 8. room, 


gown hem flapping around her ankles down one corri- 

_ dor after another, until reaching the music room, where 

_ she paused on the threshold, breathing hard, the candle 

_ dripping hot wax on her fingers. 

In the pale orange glow of a solitary Rain Salterdon 
slumped over the keys of the pianoforte, long fingers of 

- one hand stroking a solitary 1 ivory note. 

Plink. Plink. Plink. 

His hair, a riot of tumbling waves and unruly ends, 
curtained one side of his unshaven face and spilled over 
his shoulders. ‘ 

_ Plink, Plink. Plink, & 
With the lamplight flickering across his intense 
features, he looked a little like the devil in contempla- 
_ tion. He looked like the little boy he once had been, 
sneaking into the music room against his father’s 
wishes, practicing by the light of a candle, countenance 
a mixture of ecstasy and pain. 
Thaddeus moved up behind her. She pushed ain 
away. “I’ll speak to him alone, Thaddeus.” , 
“Think that’s wise, considerin’ how yer dressed?” 
He flashed her his typical cheeky smile, and Maria 
frowned. “That will be all,” she reiterated, and stared at 
him more sternly, until he put up his hands and backed 
away, dissolving into the darkness. 
1 fortifying breath, she turned back to the door, 
hesitated only — at the threshold, then moved 
>, wh , upon seeing he from — 
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and that . . . Well,” she sniffed. “Never mind.” 


- infuriating, enigmatic eyes while his long finger con- — 


_ able job of it, except for his slightly wrinkled shirt, — 


his bare feet. 


them. “I realize your grandmother will be disappointed; _ 

I fear I was her last hope; she did so hold the faith that — 

ye! could aeles pe sph some ore Port last nies a iy 
x" ; you 


= 


as much from trepidation as from the co ro 


discovered you gone I couldn’t imagine where you were 
this hour of the morning, or how you came to be here.” 
‘With a sigh of exasperation, she added, “I thought — ; 


startled and desperate, making her | 


Her throat and lips suddenly dry, she aad “Your 4 
Grace . . . you frightened me out of my wits. When I — 


perhaps we had been set upon by those dreadful thieves, 


He slowly sat back in the chair, yet one hand lingered 4 


along the keys, fingertip lightly ie up and Gown 4 


the length of it. 
“I suppose I reacted rashly, but I am responsible for — 
your well being, whether either of us like it or not.” __ 
As usual, he did nothing but regard her with those — 


tinued to slide up and down the piano key. Surprisingly, 
he had changed clothes and had done a fairly respect- _ 


which was. buttoned esata at his throat . ~ and 4 


“T suppose this is as seis: a time as any to tell you : 
that I’ve decided to leave Thorn Rose,” she announced. 
and the words seemed to reverberate the very air around — 
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, No Radousmeba! even a flinch of surprise. 

_ Her shoulders sinking a little, she turned away. 
Foolish girl. What had she expected? That he would 

_ plead with her to stay? No doubt he would be more than 
happy to see the back of her. 

Plink. Plink. Plink. 

- She stopped. 

Little by little, the simple twang of the Gases note 
became two, then three, forming a rudimentary tune. 
Maria turned, her gaze locking on his fingers that 

moved a bit stiffly, slowly, but without the recognizable 
awkwardness, across the piano keys. 

“Oh!” she cried, then covered her mouth with her 
fingertips, dropping the candle from the other, but 
hardly noticing. By now, his hands had found their 
comfortable rhythm, and the music lifted from the 
instrument like beautiful birdsong. 

Swiftly, she moved to the instrument, danced around 
it on her tiptoes, hands fluttering over the highly polished 
instrument but not touching, like a butterfly hovering 
above a petal before dropping softly, lightly onto it. 

At last, she landed, leaned upon the massive fixture, 
feeling the slight tremors of the music pass through her 
body while her gaze followed every movement his 
hands made upon the ivory and ebony keys. Dare she 
breathe? Mayhap she was only dreaming again. May- 


hap she would awaken any moment to discover she had 


been caught up in another one of her silly fantasies — 


but, no, not even in her dreams could she have imagined 


or a moving, lyrical poetry of sound. ; 
At last, se forced her om _ to his, which j 


every “reaction, even. canbe fe fingers 
_ move, to fill the room with sik slik ins music. 
He smiled. 

Oh, God, he smiled! 

Nay, not the droll and sarcastic twist big his lips 
denoting hate and Fo Sa eae P 

It was a smile that touched his eyes, that lifted the — 
grim and harsh lines from his face. He became human, } 
suddenly, and breathtakingly beautiful. _ . . 

_ Tears filled her eyes and beaded on her lashes. Foran 

instant, the music faltered. “Don’t stop!” she pleaded. 
“Nay, don’t stop, Your Grace. ’Tis the most beautiful — 
music I’ve ever heard. Nay, don’t ia I would stand 
here forever and listen.” “iid . 
_ His smile grew. His nah moved, fingers growing 
_ more supple, stretching, stroking while his body moved 
and swayed, feeling every nuance of every note; expe- 
riencing it as if it were a eines breathing being inside © | 
‘him. . | 

lene ier eyes, Maria allowed the music to aes 
her. Then it fell silent, and she forced open her burning 
eyes to discover Salterdon regarding her with a shadow 
of his old mood. Only then did she realize that she had 
allowed the tears to stream down her ssid and her 
_ throat to tighten with emotion, © a 
hae: “Tis the most beautiful m music I’ve ever hans yc ; 
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and suched his Giheetibe lightly —so lightly —to the 
base of her neck. ; 

“From ... here, Miss . . . Ashton.” 

_ His fingertips touched like warm coals on the flesh of 
her throat, brushing as lightly as they had his worshiped 
piano keys. Dear God, he had actually spoken a 
‘complete sentence and all she could do was focus on the 
discomforting sensation the touch of his fingers caused 
in her. No fear now, but something else. 

“You spoke,” she murmured breathlessly, noticing in 
that very instant the book wedged between his hip and 
the chair arm. The Vicar of Wakefield. _ 

“You've been reading as well. Your Grace, is that why 
you’ ve been so closeted the last days? So moody and 
tired? Have you been coming here at night to study?” 

_ He opened his mouth to speak. 

She did not give him the chance. 

_ Grabbing the chair, she spun it toward her, fell to her 
knees before her master, and melting against his legs, 
grabbed his hands. “You can communicate, sir. I know 
you can. Speak to me. Anything. Tell me I’m the most 
infuriating ‘chit’? you’ve ever had the misfortune of | 
knowing. Tell me I’m a nag. That I’m disrespectful. ’m 
a termagant and a witch. One sentence is all I ask and 
I swear I'll nite demand anything of you again.” 

“My head . . . hurts to read,” he said with hardly a 
bobble, closing sees fingers around her hands that yea in 

his lap. “But . . . it’s getting better.” 
_ “Indeed. ’Tis certain to ee sien with exercise, ee 
‘ don’t you think?” zee ; 
e: at “Yes,” he said, and smiled, and s C 
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not roughly, but gently, controlled, almost . . . fondly. 

No, not fondly, surely not fondly! | 

With a laugh, Maria jumped to her feet and flung her 
arms around his shoulders, hugged him fiercely, her 
face pressed into his soft, flowing, fragrant hair that felt 
like silk against her cheek. 

Eyes closed tight (God forbid that she cry any 
harder—he would certainly think her an emotional 
ninny) she smiled and clutched him more tightly, her 
lips brushing his ear as she spoke. “I prayed every night 
and morning for you, Your Grace. Your family will be so 
very pleased, as will everyone at Thorn Rose. I cannot 
wait to see the looks on their faces when we tell them.” 

They remained that way for several minutes, silent, 
with her arms wrapped around him, his face pressed 
into her shoulder, her breath falling softly, warmly 
against the back of his ear. Then his hands slowly, 
tentatively lifted, and he placed them along the small of 
her spine, palms flat, fingers spread. 

She felt, suddenly, very small. Her skin grew warm 
beneath his hands, even spt yb her nightdress. 

The nightdress. 

What a frail barrier! It seemed to float away from 
her body; its folds pooled over Salterdon’s legs; her 
unbound breasts, oddly heavy and sensitive, felt fla- 
grantly conspicuous. For a hurtling moment she imag- 
ined him touching her breast again, and imagined her 
allowing it. 

She pulled away, intending to flee, refusing to look at 
his face that, once terrifying, now was stealing the 
strength from her legs, causing her heart to thrum like 


thunder, her ability to calle vaporizing like the smoke 
be rising. from. the oil lamp hissing on the piano. A vision of 
his reaching out and cupping her breasts in both of his 
hands distracted her momentarily from her own acute 
discomfiture, and she could do little but stand rooted 
before him, watching those strangely burning eyes mov- 
‘ing over her, and knowing she should be doing something 
to cover herself, but shamelessly doing nothing. 

Suddenly she felt herself abe hideously embar- 
rassed. 

Turning away, she ran toward the door, her foot 
__ knocking aside the forgotten candle that had long since 

_ sputtered out and lay in a pool of its own warm wax. 

_ “Wait,” he called behind her, and the tenor of his 
deep voice resonated like the stroke of the felted 
hammer upon the piano wire. Clutching the closure of 
_ her nightdress, she looked back swiftly, long enough to 
acknowledge him sitting in the pool of gold lamplight, 
no longer the beast, nor the tyrant, nor the invalid. 
Simply . . . the man. — f 

She fled to her room. 


wero Ten 


She awakened the next morning with the sweet 
melody of piano music still floating through her mind, 
with the image of Salterdon’s unfathomable gray eyes — 
smiling at her, with the warm feeling of his hands 
pressing into her back. For an hour, she lay in her bed, — 
suspended in an odd sort of pleasure, as if the soft a 


mattress beneath her were little more than clouds and ‘ q 


- the mural of St. Peter above her was, eral heaven 
on earth. ~ a 
~He—the Duke of Salterdon—had eat smiled, 


‘and, oh, what a fascinating and awe-inspiring transfor- a 


_ mation it had been! The choir of thrill that had surged i a 
i inside her at that pert instant saoee ee like ann 
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her trilling like a bird and si rumbling like imminent 
thunder: } 

“Good morning, Your Grace!” 

_ “Morning, Miss Ashton.” 

“Tsn’t it a wonderful morning, Your Grace?” 

“If it pleases you to think so, Miss Ashton.” (With a 
touch of his old sarcastic drawl.) 

Obviously his disposition was still sadly lacking. She 
had not managed to coerce a solitary smile, or even a 
smirk from his handsome?—oh, my, now she was 
considering his lips attractive!—the entirety of break- 
fast but she was certain that even his good humor would 

~ rally in time. No doubt the gloriously. positive turn of 
events had left him feeling somewhat overwhelmed. 

In truth, the entire exhilarating experience the evening 
before had left her . . . dizzy. There simply was no other 
way to describe the incredible sense of lightness that 
seemed to lift her. 

When learning of the sudden turn of events, Gertrude 
wept with pleasure, danced up and down with Maria 
until the two of them collapsed in a fit of laughter. 

“°Twas the most incredible moment of my life!” 

_ Maria confessed as, spinning on her toes, she hugged 
herself. “He smiled at me, Gerti, he actually smiled. 
And held my hand!” Holding her hand up before her, 

she gazed at it as if it had suddenly turned into gold. 
Gertrude watched, eyes round and little teeth pe 
her lower lip. 


“His music—oh, his inet have saad a thou- +5 


‘sand se sung) pes ROP one nes. them could Aine a 
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Oh, but his hands are incredible. Wouldn’t you agree, 
Gerti? Has he not beautiful hands?” 

Gertrude nodded, and her eyes grew rounder. 

“And when he smiled.” She spun again and laughed, 
grabbed the bedpost for support and sank against it. 
“°'Twas radiant. Transforming. I was . . . mesmerized.” 
She sighed and her eyes grew drowsy. “When he spoke to 
me my very being trembled as if with thunder. My every 
nerve seemed to vibrate. I couldn’t breathe. I felt as 
if . . . I would faint. Yes, as if I would faint.” 

“Oh my.” Gertrude pursed her lips. Her brows drew 
together. 

“His voice,” Maria mused, “is dark blue velvet. Rich 
and deep and soft. Deeper, I think, than his brother’s. I 
felt . . . impassionedly jarred to the very marrow of. 
my being.” 

“Oh lud,” Gertrude muttered and clasped her hands 
together. 

“Forgive me if I act the ninny. No doubt these 
emotions are not unlike that which a mother feels upon 
seeing her infant manage his first step at last. Months of 
training, of waiting in anticipation and then . 

“In truth, Gerti” —she laughed lightly, if not tightly, 
and hooked her arm around the bedpost “I often 
suspected that such a triumph would spring from here.” 
She pressed her fist to her heart. “And it did. It does, 
only, from here as well.” Her stomach. “And here.” Her 
throat. “My entire body feels as if it wants to fragment 
and scatter like sparks in a whirlwind!” 

With one raised eyebrow, Gertrude moved toward 


_ Salterdon’s door and asked, “And how do ya imagine he 
feels ’bout all this, lass?” She pushed the door ajar and 
peered in. — 

Maria danced up behead her; they gazed aris into 
the room, finding Salterdon dressed and sitting in a 
winged-back chair before the crackling fire, an open 
book in his lap. He, however, stared into the flames, his 
features far less hostile, but remote. 
_ “Isn’t he remarkable?” Maria whispered. “Is he not 
grand? Handsome? Distinguished? Oh, Gerti, is he not 
the most incredible man you’ve ever-seen?” 

“We are talkin’ ’bout the Duke of Salterdon, right? 
The same man ya was callin’ a beast, incorrigible, and 
detestable just yesterday evenin’?” os 

“I was blind then. Now ?m...Tm.. .” 

_ “I got a disturbin’ idea wot ya are,” the servant 

muttered under her breath, and shook her head. “God 
help ya, love, if I’m right.” 


The aca: fresh air of the overcast day appeared to 
revive her duke of his morning doldrums, as did their 
_ time spent in the company of NapPerl and her frolick- 
ing filly. In yet another paddock paced a sleek, silvery 


stallion that snorted to his mare occasionally, then — 
pranced, knees breaking level and neck arched, from _ 
one end of the paddock to the other. Now and again, the 


_ horse tossed its head in a papular wacene then tu 
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_ Stamina and endurance is unsurpassed.” FRG 


would you | name her?” 


then blow them out. Their nostrils ar 


. “What do you call him?” she asked, awed by the ts 
brilliance of the gray Stallion. “ 

_ “NapPoleone.” ae . ; 
_ “He seems, Your Grace, to challenge. Is he danger- 3 
ous?” a 

_ “If I could leave this chee I would cae you ict a 
dangerous he is. Dangerous? A child could climb onhis — 
back, Miss deuce A hac as Beco and spn a 
ASVsak “VOUCE “_ 
RAL bitch touched her cheeks. ‘She ice away, into 
the trees, then toward the sky whose horizon had grown 
- dull throughout is day and Peeks with ae 
weather. 

“Tell me, Miss pre if that fly were yours, what 


A moment passed before she could find her voice. 
“NapPerl’s filly, Your Grace?” 

He nodded, causing his woolen scarf to fall ext 

Busily, she adjusted the scarf more closely : around his 
shoulders and neck, allowing her fingers to brush 
lightly against his hair—to linger, to toy, unbeknownst — 
to him, with a singular curl that lay coiled upon the back 
__ of his chair. Odd that that which she had once found so 
repugnant now oe spc sine to it ae a ie ae 
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Silently, he watched the filly run across the brown 
grass, then he said, “Then NapTeesta Rose it shall be.” 
For the next hour they sat beneath a tree, and she 
listened as he read aloud from The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Like the music he had spun the night before, his words 
seemed lyrical. Had it only been days ago when he had 
managed an occasional slur or groan? When his very 
presence had appalled and frightened her? Now she 
could only lean upon the strong and knotty trunk of the 
old oak and, with eyes closed and her shawl drawn 
more tightly about her, for the weather was changing 
rapidly, and not for the better, listen to*the tenor words 
_and feel as if she were floating on the swirling, chilling 
_ breeze. The idea occurred to her suddenly that she could 
remain here—at Thorn Rose—forever—see to Salter- 
-don’s every need and wish—forever. Spend every 
waking minute of every day in his company, float on his 
| music at night, and pray that once more in her lifetime 
he might reward her with an embrace. ~ 

Only when the sudden silence struck her did she look 
up to discover Salterdon staring at her, a shadow of his 
old anger in his dark eyes, the book oe on the 
ground at his feet. 

“Your Grace?” . 

“Tell me what good that will do me,” he demanded 
and made a dismissive motion toward the book, “with- 
out a eens agen 


i - Like the sudden, unexpected slash of fr 


with no warning. : ; 
Maria was perusing the ee prea for some tome oq 
that might stimulate the duke out of his apparent dismal 


Duchess of Saltetdain: aurived at just after noon A 


mood, when Gertrude burst into the chamber, arms 


flapping in agitation while behind her servants aes 4 
scattering like frightened hens. “It’s the duchess,” she — 
cried simply, then dashed from the ise unr with a _ 


flounce of skirts and petticoats. 


Her gaze fixed on the empty threshold, Marla swal- — 
lowed and said, “Oh God. The letter. I forgot about the — 


letter.” Her spirits plummeted even further when she 


_ learned that the duchess was not alone . . . obviously 


Her Grace had wasted little time in sicenaernche another 
companion for her grandson.. 
Maria was immediately nance by the PH ike 
For two hours Maria sat outside one of the half dozen 


salons, waiting to be received by Her Grace and 
watching the staff, most of which had traveled from — 
Wyndthorst with the duchess, hustle up and down the — 
corridors, arms full of bed linens, silver chocolate ser- 
vices, and vases of fresh flowers brought up from the — 
_ conservatory. One would have thought King George had — 


__ arrived instead of an eighty-odd-year-old duchess. 


_ There were a minimum of four chamber and parlor 


er Mines a laundress to wash only the duchess’s garments 
and a nen woman to iron | them, a sities sata id ] 
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- assistants in tow), who sent Thorn Rose’s cook scram- 
bling from the kitchen in a huff, not to mention a 
patissier to cook the duchess’s daily bread, tea cakes, 
and confections. By the time the duchess had been in 
attendance an hour, the entire west wing of the stately 
‘mansion had been dusted, swept, furniture rearranged, 
and windows washed. Smells of cinnamon tea cakes 
wafted from the kitchen. 

_ Maria paced up and down the gallery, then to the 
staircase where she stood with one foot on a step and 
one hand gripping the banister. Silly ill-tempered child 
to have written that detestable letter of resignation. How 
could she have allowed her temper to so overwhelm 
her? 

Would the duchess allow her to see him—the duke— 
one last time before she was sent packing back to 
- Huddersfield? Even now Gertrude was with him, bathing, 
shaving, dressing him in his finest when it should have 
been herself ane his hair, Piepeene him for this most 
auspicious moment. 

The door of the sated opened. Sydney, the duchess’s 

butler, a tall gaunt man with a hooked nose and lips like 

a cod’s, looked down his nose at her and sniffed. “Her 

Grace, the Duchess of Salterdon, will see you now.” 

_ Sydney led her into the salon where the immense 

Italian marble hearth roared with fire, even as a cold _ 
breeze tumbled into the room aad ~ — win- 


ao 


occupied i a aaa built fellow 
hairs brushed over a wide bald spot atop his head . 
Edgcumbe, the duchess’s physician, = Fag 

The portly gentleman immediately pest to his feet a 
and rewarded her with a nod of his head and a smile, 
peering at Maria through a monocle that made one of 
his protuberant brown eyes look bigger than the other. 
_ “How do you do, Miss Ashton. Pm—” E 

- “I know who you are,” she declared with a moxisieak a 
burst of emotion that made the rotund little man rock — 
back on his heels, and the duchess to raise both — 
absetctce dines sir, have come here to take His Grace 
away.” 

“Indeed,” he nid 

“It must be stated,” she said, drawing back her 
shoulders and lifting her chin, “that upon commence- 
ment of that dismal missive I was not of a rational 
mood. F . . . am not certain, exactly, what sort of fit — 
had overcome me; I fear occasional failure, no mat-_ 
ter how brief, can make even the most sanuiegicr se 
and -hearted falter in their endeavors.” — 

The man exchanged looks with the duchess, then by 
Maria said, “Not that His Grace’s temper can’t yet be — ; 
decidedly reprehensible—yes, I believe that’s how I — 
~ described him in the letter,” she stressed to the duchess, — 

- who paeehagne hea’ yi pemicet brow bow: d slightly 
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Miss Ashton.” nit 

Maria sat stiffly on ‘hee: lip the nie a servant — 

_ appeared from nowhere to present her with chocolate in 

_a gold-rimmed black china cup. 

The duchess waited until her own cup was eiefilled: 
hhefene speaking. “I haven’t the foggiest idea what 
you're talking about, my dear. I’ve received no letter. 

_My purpose in coming here was to have Edgcumbe visit 
with my Papen 2 one last time before I make my 
decision.” 

- “Decision?” She Hadar at t the duchess through a 
ribbon of rising steam, the words “I’ve received no 
letter,” rolling over and over in her mind. ; 

The duchess had not received the letter of resig- 

 nation—the hysterical plea to employ a replacement as 

soon as feasibly possible because she could not survive 
another fortnight in ie company of her ric hiees dan 
grandson. 

- It was not too late after all. 

She would simply explain” that she had recon- 
sidered — 

g “Disturbing rumors have reached me of Trey’s recent 
~ behavior.” 

Boiling chocolate caught in her aisha: Maria toes 
closed her eyes. The Ladies Draymond. 

“Of course SS eS Sie crenata 
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oar sas intense gence with s 


displays of extreme aggression—not uncommon 1 with 5 


the sort of injury he sustained, being the blow to his 
head, of course. I fear our hospitals are overflowing with 
such dementia and will continue to be so until we have 
a greater understanding of the Hifonn of the : mind. 
~ “Yes, but—” 
“Therefore,” the duchess interrupted, aye have come 


to the regrettable conclusion that, in the best interest of — 


my beloved grandson, he be taken to an environment 
that more suits his situation and needs.” 

-“Someplace where he’ll be attended by inaniduals 
more . . . shall I say, possessed of a level of effi- 


‘ciency and ability to better govern his behavior and well , 


being,” Edgcumbe intruded. ‘ 
: “Royal Oaks,” Maria gasped aloud, her cup clattering 
on the saucer and sloshing chocolate across her knee. 
_ “Certainly not.” The duchess raised one eyebrow. — 
“But a hospital, nevertheless. To be housed = 
lunatics who howl like dogs!” 
“Good God,” said the duchess under her bees “A 


very melodramatic portrait ’'m sure, but unlikely. 
We’re speaking of the Duke of Salterdon, my dear, 2 


m ‘Tinker bse or ae sie sr A 


Ps asked a Pagcunbe. 

“He— 

“And did T not impress upon you that you, Miss 
Ashton, were my last hope of somehow saving my 
grandson from this last drastic but necessary decision?” 

Her head swimming, Maria sank back in the chair. 

“Yes, Your Grace, you did. However . . .” She closed 
her eyes briefly, took a fortifying breath, waited for yet 
another interruption, then said so softly the duchess was 
forced to lean toward her to catch the words, “I’m 
happy to report, Your Grace, that his ability to verbally 
communicate has vastly improved. He feeds himself, 
and dresses himself, and reads to me aloud. ’'m most 
happy to add, that he has again taken up the shel 
forte!” — 

“You don’t say!” expelled Edgcumbe. 
“And his . . . disposition?” prodded the duchess. 
-“T can only relate that our meeting last evening and 

this morning was without its normal discord. in seemed, 
Your Grace, most agreeable.” 
“Which is not to say that his mood will not ae if 
_ provoked,” Edgcumbe pointed out. Brow creasing in 
concern, he left his chair and took the duchess’s hand. 
“My dear Isabella, you mustn’t take such a turn too 


much to heart. He’s rallied before only to suddenly, ac 


without warning, Leap to the spe en of dementia 
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ri go up p before you to make certain he’ s ready.” Ni) i 
“Ofcourse.” sox aio in ; : 
As Maria left her iene ae Resse S sceht pa am 

_ with fingers that were frail yet surprisingly strong. They 4 

gripped her with a fierceness that touched her gray eyes. 

with a glint of hope and desperation. . 
‘With a confident smile, Maria pulled away a i 

hurried from the room, pausing long enough to stare 

blankly, like one in shock, down the sprawling gallery. 

_ Dear God in heaven, they had come to take His Grace 

away, to put him in a horrible place to be treated little : 

~ better than some dangerous, mindless animal. 4 

- “But he’s better now,” she reminded herself aloud. a. 

“Much better.” Glancing toward the ceiling, where 

gilded cherubs frolicked among the scrolled vines of 

- Olive branches carved into the plasterwork, she whis- 

pered to God, “’Tis nothing less than a miracle that His 
Grace should improve so dramatically now, the very a 
eve before they would take him away. pwn You 4 

haven’ t given up on me after all.” A a 

_ With that, she bounded up the stairs two at a time, _ 
coming to an abrupt stop as she came face to face with 4 
a white of cheek, round-eyed Gertrude whose uniform a 
was torn and drenched with water and_ soap. } q 
ea | ee 2 the LOR TS RRR na unaged | 
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Setinisbivnsall i Heel ; 
_ “Tt were like hell opened up and Old Scratch himself 
appeared. He would not have aught to do with me or 

_ anyone else or anything we tried to do with him. I fear 
- Molly will be sportin’ a black eye come tomorrow, and — 
as far as my. own bum is concerned—” 

There came a sudden crash and scream from down 
the corridor. A maid fled Salterdon’s room, ducking as 
an object flew over her head and smashed against a 
wall. . 

Maria A the room just a: as a China vase streaked 
by her head and exploded against -the doorframe. 
Broken glassware lay strewn over the floor. Tables and 
chairs had been upturned. But it was the vision of her 
charge that made her heart and soul go numb. 

- Cautiously, she approached him where he sat in his 
_ chair, staring out at her from behind his disheveled hair, 
broad shoulders heaving from anger and exertion. The 
_ wolf was back . . . the dragon. His eyes were like fire. 
His teeth were showing. She thought she might faint. 

“No.” She shook her head. “Not now. You won’t do 
this now. I won’t let you. You’ ve come too He P ve seen 
what you can do. What nee can be again.” 

_ “Get—out,” he growled. . 

“Nay, I won’t. I won’t let j you do this to vouabelis or 
me, or wheis grandmother.” Pn SecaaR PNG Boe eS 
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someone like you to remind me. I’m the fucking Duke 
of Salterdon, my dear, and you are . . . a drudge 
employed by my grandmother to conform me into 
reasonable likeness of what I once was. Well, in case 
you haven’t noticed” —spreading his arms, he finished 
with a mocking curl of his lips—“I am not the man I 
once was.” 

“So that’s it.’ She dropped to her knees beside him 
and gripped his chair, searched his emotion-ravaged 
face, uncaring in that instant if he chose to strike out 
again in anger. “You’re afraid.” 

He grabbed her head between his hands; his fingers 
twisted cruelly in her hair, forcing back her head as if he 
intended to snap her neck. Tears of pain sprang to her 
eyes and flowed down her temples, but she repeated 
through her teeth, “You’re frightened of your own 
vulnerability, Your Grace. Frightened because you sus- 
pect the world will perceive you as less than a man 
because you’re in this chair.” 

He dragged her closer, gripping her so fiercely she 
felt paralyzed with splintering pain. Still, she managed, 
“Takes more than legs to make a man, Your Grace.” 

“Agreed,” he snarled, then released one hand from 
her hair and grabbed her wrist, thrust her palm up 
against the warm bulge of his crotch, held it there as she 
gasped and tried futilely to pull away. “It takes this to 
be a man, sweetheart, and I haven’t got the use of that 
either. So tell me, Miss Ashton, m’ lady companion who 
pleasures herself with virile young stable boys, what’s 
left for a man who has neither the use of his legs or his 
cock? Hm?” 


~ 
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“He ; nas his dignity,” she whispered, her cheeks 
burning, her eyes continuing to overflow. “He has his 
: . spirit and soul; the immaterial essence which makes 
_ him worthy of heaven or hell.” 
“Ts that so?’ His face now only inches from hers, he 
. wrapped his hand around her throat and slightly squeezed. — 

“But what of us who have no souls, Miss Ashton?” 

“There’s goodness in you, sir. ’Tis there if you will 
only acknowledge it. I saw it in your eyes last night, 
shining brighter than any star in the universe.” _ 

“My, my. Don’t we ae « poetic for a whore?” 

“I am not a whore, sir.” 

His mouth curved cynically; his ipectails flared. He 
stroked the soft pulse in her neck with his thumb while 
he bored her with his slate eyes and wolf’s regard. 

_ At last, he released her. She slid away, relief draining 
the strength from her legs, forcing her to rest on her 
knees while her scalp throbbed and the imprint of his 
fingers on her neck felt like hot little punctures. Only 
then did anger rise up in her throat. Her sudden 
disappointment (had she really floated through the 
previous night contemplating that she had felt a spark of © 
something other than obligation toward the ill-tempered 
aristocrat?) made her shake. Finally, she managed to 
climb to her feet and move mawatds ihe door without 
looking back. — . 

“Miss Ashton,” he said behind her, and when she still 
cant not stop he called more harshly, “Maria!” pet ely 

She whi: ied, sare fisted 2 at thee ae her ney at last. 


ches last weeks to raoshe pant ack rumors and innuendos | 
T’ve heard regarding your character, but, I’m sorry to 
say, I fear they are all true. No doubt you deserve the | 
cruel fate that awaits you next. : 
“Oh yes,” she added in higher voice that geen on | 
cracking, “I forgot to inform you: The duchess has . 
brought along a companion, a physician named > 
Edgcumbe who firmly believes the only remedy for your — 
situation is a home for howling maniacs and lost souls. I, _ 
of course, have attempted to convince them otherwise. 
However, I’m certain that after they see you, and the 
evidence of your foul temper, they’ll make haste to carry 
out their plans and with any luck you shall be spirited 
away from all of us by nightfall, and I hope you rot like a 
sewer rat in that besser place because it’s what you 
_ deserve!” — ; 
She ran from the room, straight into a half aieeti | 
servants. who crowded together, necks craning, eyes © 
wide as saucers as they apparently eavesdropped on her 
inexcusable tirade. They all nae at her. as if she were 
the grim reaper himself. . - 
Gertrude wedged herself terete two eaeakees 
servants and stared, round-eyed, at Maria a full half 
minute before arin “What would: Sd ti us do 
+s oe bese him now, love?” 


i 
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4 ii “Undoubtedly. Pe 
“Wot a shame. And him +a come so far since ya 
came. Why, he were only sayin’ this morning afore 
breakfast that ’e ’as you to thank for it.” 
_ Maria frowned. “Gertrude, ’tis a sin to lie—” 


“Oh, I wouldn’t lie “bout somethin’ like that, lass. He | 


said, ‘Miss Ashton whorled through my mental black- 
_ ness like spring air and sunshine.’ ” 
She frowned again. Her shoulders sagged. 
“And he smiled when he said it,” Gertrude added 
with a sniff. 
A servant rounded a distant corner. Skirt hiked to her 


shins, she ran down the corridor with a flash of petti- | 


coats and a bounce of her big bosom. “Her Grace is on 
her way up!” she announced in an exaggerated ee 

They all stared at Maria. 

Gertrude moved closer. “If he’s to be took off to the 
home I reckon it don’t matter wot he or his chambers 
look like.” 

“Have we time—” 

“Ye’ ll just have to stall her, lass.” 

“How does one stall the Duchess of Salterdon?’” 

“IT reckon you could os it if anyone could.” - 

“He may resist again.” | 

“Somehow I don’t think so, not after catchin’ the ‘eke 
on his face when you tol’ him that his grandmother was 
about to put him away. Went white as chalk, he did.” 

She tried to think, realizing she had been too carried 


a mei paris rat = oe any thing but her own fe 


bat from those normally lifeless gray é 


it made her queasy. d as va 
“Yes,” Maria said softly. an a a stall fins . : 
With a smile, Gertrude ame her hands. f = “ 


Molly opis renee aid pointedet to one eye that 


_ was fast becoming black and blue. “You daa! me to” 


go back in there after this?” 
- “Tt ain’t no more’n ye’ ve come draggin’ in waite after 


a night spent down at Bill and Beaver’s Tavern on a 


Saturday evenin’. Now get to it afore I blacken the other 
eyes 

With that, the group 1 iitaohied into oe seated s lair, 
clutching their brooms and dust pails as if they were 
weapons and shields. Maria closed her eyes and waited 
for the explosion, the shrieks, the servants to come 
flooding back into the corridor with fear in their 
eyes—the same fear that had riveted her spt in a 


few short minutes before. 


They did not. : ‘ 
Still she waited, unable to move, to breathe, the 


_ memory of those last few minutes bringing a hot flush ~ 


to her cheeks. Silly, naive, ignorant ninny. After admin- 
ways her brother Paut eo two Lye — to his 7: 


preee cia cones Salterdon’s ‘Ss “anger and tek of a 
- confidence Saat from more than his rear e to 
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‘Blinking, she tes around at the duchess. 
~ “J will see my grandson now.” 
“No.” 


“T beg sci pardon?” 
» “He’s . ... « not ready.” 


“But you said—” 
“There were a few last-minute preparations to make— 
Gertrude is overly thorough, I think . . 
The duchess stepped closer, so close Maria could 
clearly see the gold flakes sprinkled through the dowa- 
ger’s eyes—just like her grandson’s. It was his eyes 


__ Staring back at her, their humanness masked by the steel 


curtain of aristocracy. 

The door opened in that moment and Gertrude 

stepped out. She looked at Maria, then at the duchess. 
“His Grace is ready to see ya now.” 

“Is he?” the duchess replied with a lift of one 
eyebrow, a sideways glance at Maria, then a curl of her 
lip. She waited until Gertrude stepped aside, then 
moved into her grandson’s chamber. 

_ Maria followed at a respectable distance, afraid to 
look, to breathe, finding the strength to remain standing 
_ only as Gertrude moved up beside her. Hats then did 
she focus on Salterdon. — ' 

“Cleans up right nice, don’t he?” Gerirade: whis- 

“pered. “Thought he was gonna use that damned razor on 
me own bloody throat afore I was finished shavin’ him. 
Alls we got to do now is to. convince him to let us cut Ps 
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fis ince! as Gashoned oi eset as chaeled 
the dancing light. He had never looked so . . . hand- 
some. So distinguished. So . . arrogantly. selfctinfic 


- dent—hardly the same man who, moments before, had 


purposefully planted her hand between his lege and 
called her a whore. 

She was not a whore, damn him. She was not . . . but 
for that instant, that very moment his body heat atic the 
reaction from the contact of her hand on his crotch had 


sluiced up her arm to her brain . . . she had felt like 
one . . . she still did—God help her. 


“T dressed him in his finest, o’course. Always liked 
the threads, he did. Spent a fortune on London tailors, 


havin’ his clothes brought all the way from China. 


Looks right commandin’ in ’em, don’t he?” 
The Duchess of Salterdon stopped before her grand- 
pee chair. They SheraRe one another a a 


” 


oa 46 sraciecsnt el 
“Of course. What I a understand is your anger 
toward me.” ies 
He took a moment to 9 reply. To someone sae he 
_ might have appeared simply aloof, mildly bored by the 
conversation he would rather not be alin He was 
= sino » of course. Seay ‘riendel “aabacan 
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‘fine | hours after he had played Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
and before the first streaks of pale sun had broken 
_ through the horizon’s foggy barrier—when he had read 
to her from The. Vicar of Wakefield, stumbling over 
words, cursing his ineptitude, trying again and again 
until his body became wet with sweat, until the words 
flowed freely as water from his tongue. She had buried 
her face in her hands and wept, and ssi and wept 
again. | 
Watching him now, recognizing the tension in his 
shoulders, the working of his jaw, the manner in which 
he gripped the chair arms with his hands, she thought to 
herself, Slowly. Carefully, Your Grace. You needn’t rush 
it. It will all come back if you simply relax and allow 
it... and I didn’t mean the terrible things I said 
earlier. Forgive me, forgive me, forgive me. 
Gertrude took her arm and nudged her into the 
hallway, shutting the door and closing off the image of 
Salterdon being offered a drink by the duchess’s atten-. 
dant. Her heart skipped a beat, but as she opened her 
mouth to protest, Gertrude shook her head and clucked. 
“He’ll do just fine, love. Leave it alone.” 
“He has trouble yet holding a glass, Gertrude. What 
if he drops it? He would be horribly humiliated, and—” 
Gertrude forced her down into a chair and proceeded 
to rectify the damage caused to her hair by her earlier 


tussle with Salterdon. “Why should you care?” the 
servant asked nonchalantly. “Ye’ve made it more’n 


clear en His think about him. Called a a ae 


" ‘Right. So y ya a did. But y ya can t eae den 
- did say that ya didn’t care for him much, iris nat he 
omnia te be sent off to a es: where folk howl like 1 
maniacs.” ¥ 

“Oh God.” ‘She ae back in the | chair. No mnie her 
father had prayed for her soul every waking minute of © 
every day. “Occasionally, I think he needs someone 

emotionally stronger. He frightens me sometimes and 

_infuriates me more than anyone I’ve ever known. Still, 
at other times, despite the frustration and fear and anger, 
I feel this warm place in my heart and stomach .. .” 
Her voice trailed off and she bit her lower lip. 

_ “That’s to be expected—these SHANESS feelin’s. Te ae 
the nurturin’ part of a woman, I suppose.” 

“Is that what it is?” she asked with ashe part 

~ ness. “Motherly nurturing?” 
“Wot else could it be?” | 

“J... don’t know. It doesn’t matter, I suppose, 

zis pades in light of the hateful things I just said to His 

Grace I’m certain to be leaving now whether I want 

to or not . . . just as soon as he informs Her Grace — 

what a despcably ill-tempered | a she: Ss em- 
oe Sees ; pitas ng apy” 


| Chapter Eleven 


Salterdon remained silent as his grandmother paced 
the room, her brandy in one hand, the diamonds on the 
other casting flashes of brilliant light across the richly 

paneled walls. Only when she paused by the fire, one 
knotted and pale hand bracing herself against the 
_ mantle, did he meet her stern eyes and say what was on 
_ his mind, but not before taking one last look at the! door 
through which Maria had vanished. 

“JT must be more weak-minded than I thought, Your 
Grace. I actually imagined that you would weep with 
delight and relief when you witnessed my vast improve- 
ment.” , os 
_ “Ts that why you continue to glare at me and brood?” 
sil asked. “Need I remind you that I’m not, nor have I . 

ever se oe eget RSaulicnicdtnd ramp 


en: eyes 


She’ § wae pececat bo the na, pri phrase to 


describe the woman who, just minutes before, had — 
verbally clawed his eyes out . . . the same woman 
who, the night before, had dried 9 joy, barefoot and 


in her nightgown, around the music room floor as he — 


clumsily plunked out a tune on the tuneless pianoforte. 
~“. . . a dichotomy of emotion,” he finally said. 

“An understatement.” She looked at the glass of port 
he held in one hand and waited for him to drink. 
Carefully, he lifted it to his mouth, drank, felt the liquor 
slide like fire down the back of his throat. He squeezed 
his eyes closed until the inferno eased to that oozing, 
-ember-like heat in the pit of his stomach. He wanted to 
cough, but would not. That, of course, would be a sign 
of weakness, and if the duchess looked basting on 
anything, it was weakness. 

“You look well enough, considering,” she said. “A bit 
— thin, perhaps, and ruffianly. Why you’ve chosen to 
_ grow your hair in such a manner is a mystery; you look 
more like your brother now than you ever did. No doubt 


- you'll be digging furrows with your bare hands and 


‘sowing cabbages for your tenants.” 


“That hasn’t lowered Clayton in your since as I 


recall. e ; rs 


“While that may be acceptable for Bisaes my 


; ‘second-born grandson, it is not TMI for ig 
ee — do not toil wit tenants. “a 
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¢ ‘Why nae you come 3 tesla And why did you bring 
_ Edgcumbe?” 
_ “Why do you think?” 
Again, he glanced toward the door, watched it hard, 
as if he could will it open. Was she there still—Miss 
Ashton—waiting for some sign from him before she 
- came charging in, casting orders like a soldier. Of 
course not; he had sent her away, had he not? Virtually 
ordered her to get the devil out of his life, and for what? 
Simply because, in her innocence and enthusiasm, 
she had believed that she had saved him from an 
existence worse than death. Rig 
He almost laughed. Instead, he drank again. 
Where was she? l 
Not that he needed her . . . he could hold his own 
against his grandmother, always. had, only now. . . 
Jesus, he felt tired suddenly. His head was beginning 
to ache, his mind to blur. He was having trouble 
thinking coherently—could not seem to come up with 
just the right words that would appease the duchess. 
The port went down more smoothly this time. He 
barely noticed it burning his throat, was only vaguely — 
aware that a servant appeared from nowhere to replen- 
ish his glass. 
“Why do you think?” he ieodtiva bis seoent s 
_ words aloud. “Why do you think? Let me think . 
because . . . you had every intention of putting t me _ 
away. Of eying me in some chamber as if I were ha my 
‘ more than s some ee secret best. hidden.” anh ey bee 


splotch creep like a shadow over his 
_ breeches. “Well, this may come as a surp ; ‘ 
Grandmother, but the secret has long since been out. In 
case you were unaware, my peers ceased dropping in 
long ago. Couldn’t seem to understand my inability to 
cope with my new role in life. Not that I believed for a 
moment their interest in my welfare had anything at all 
to do with concern. Fallen aristocrats, especially dukes, 
sauasine for incredible conversation at dinners and soi- 
‘ees. 

Turning the glass sound and round | in ais pee he 


: _ said through his teeth, “Shocking what you hear when 


people think you’re an imbecile. As for you, Your 
Grace, you were always shockingly honest, but never 
mind, I forgive you . . . as always. I seo haven’t 
any other choice, have I?” 
“Not as long as you wish to inherit my fortune.” 

_ “Ah,” he repeated, and flashed her a smile. — 
‘fm not getting any younger, Trey. For the last 
fifteen years I’ve waited patiently for you to settle 
down, grow up, marry, and produce me some heirs. 
Now. this. I can hardly bequeath my assets to a 
vegetable.” _ : 

“And with me tucked aay nicely ina hospital you 
can get down to the business of passing. on your assets. 
_ to my more deserving brother Clayton.” 
“Who. doesn’ & vig it or. need. it,” she supplied 

0 rat is beside the point now. 


Ve, eer res 
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= ‘The duchess raised one ay and sank back in her 
chair. - 


Over the past weeks, Maria had not given much 
thought to the opulence of her surroundings, particularly 
-her bedchamber, mostly because nearly every waking 
minute of the day had been spent with Salterdon . 
as had been her evenings. By the time she had fallen into 
bed, she had been too exhausted to appreciate the extreme 
beauty of the white paneling, rosy pink curtains, and pale 
Aubusson carpets—all reflections of the Louis XV 
period—all, certainly, fit to accommodate a princess. 

Now, as she folded her last mended stocking and 
tucked it, along with a patched petticoat into her little 
valise, she regarded the cheery interior with a sense of 
disconsolateness. 

She was leaving. Obviously the duchess would not 
have a companion for her grandson who maligned him 
_ to his face. He was the Duke of Salterdon, for heaven’s 
sake, and she had likened him to a sewer rat. There was 
no one but herself to blame, of course. It was because of 
her rebelliousness that she had applied for this position 
in the first place. It was due to her frustration that she 
had resigned, and, last but not least, thanks to her burst 
of temper she had spoiled any chance of changing her — 
mind about leaving. | 

She sat in a little straight-back chair with boned arms 
before the fire, held her hands indi to the heat, iyi % 
. waited. wehane 
cote door. opened. Gertrude filled ite threshold “He 


chin, she fares up a threadbare c oak anc 
‘Tm teaghe 


She walked down the long galleries, glancing right 
and left, mentally saying good-bye to the paintings on 
the walls and the statuaries cluttering the tabletops 
_ while she hurried to keep up with Gertrude, who walked — 
ahead. However, instead of Gertrude escorting her to a 


_ Salon, or even to the duchess’s own private wing of the 


rambling house, she was led straight out the front door, 
onto the vast marble steps that declined to the sweep of 
curving drive. An open carriage was parked there, its 

two occupants swaddled in mufflers and fur-collared 
| cloaks, their hats pulled low and tight over their brows 
_as a soft, fresh snowfall danced silently around them. A 
moment passed before Maria ae they were the 
duchess and her grandson. _ 

“Come along,” called Her Grace. “Quickly! While I 
can tolerate the cold while moving, sitting dead as an 
iceberg tends to make my joints. throb.” 

Good Lord. They were so eager to be aid of her sap 
were ' whisking her away from Thorn Rose without so 
_ much as a meeting to dismiss her formally! But that was 
not what concerned her in that moment. 

Swiftly as possible, considering the increasingly i icy > 


*, 


- conc tion of the steps, na, aiid sis Kan to the onvey- 
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she said, “Do you think it wise to bring him out on such 

a day, Your Grace? The cold is bitter, and—” 
“Edgcumbe suggested it,” the duchess snapped. “Felt 

_ the fresh air and briskness of temperature would help 


 . rouse the mind and fortify his resistance to illness. Now 


get in before we all freeze to death.” 

Maria scrambled aboard, sank into the seat beside 
Salterdon and dropped her valise to the floor. She reached 
for the duke’s lap blanket and tucked it more securely 
under his knees. “You’re trembling,” she said to him 
softly, and wrapped her chilling fingers around his kid- 
gloved hands. — 

The carriage, pulled by four high- -prancing white 
Arabian geldings, lurched under way, the driver whis- 
tling and popping a whip in the air. rt oe 

“You shouldn’t coddle him so,” said the duchess. 
“He’s not a child, Miss Ashton.” 

“Neither is he well enough to withstand this cold, 
‘Your Grace. He needs time to build his strength.” 

Nestled in layers of mink and fox fur, regarding 
‘Maria with eyes as gray as the countryside, the duchess 
sniffed and raised one eyebrow. “He’s the Duke of 
Salterdon, young lady. He comes from hardy, irascible 
stock. For over eighty years I have not gone one day 
without a ride in the countryside, come rain or snow, 
nor did his AUR -my husband, when he was 
alive.” 
oi “He died @ pneumonia,’ ’ Salterdon ae with- ni 
_ out so much as a flick of an eyelash, catching Maria and ¥ ; 
the duchess by surprise. “And I would appreciate ~ 
q spent of | os would, ik ing: pemieree 


; -weren Ss ue I may ber a ‘trifl 
_ words out, but me perfectly Ske 
- myself, thank you.” . ihe oid 
Flashing a glance at Maria, he lifted one ney dark 
brow as if in challenge, or humor, she could not tell. She 
really could not think of anything at that moment but — 
the stab of disquietude she experienced hearing the soft 
rumble of his voice and suddenly realizing that for the 
last long weeks she had prayed every night and morning 
to hear him utter a distinguishable sound and now that — 
she had she was about to leave and never hear him 
again. 
She sank back into the seat and pulled her nk 
snugly around her. Her ears burned from the cold, as did 
her fingers. Her nose began to run and her eyes to blur. 
The toes on her; right foot, thanks to the worn thin tip. of 
her shoe, were swiftly going numb. That all seemed 

secondary to the sense of maudlin emotionalism that 
~ suddenly overwhelmed her, made fet shiver and square 


close her eyes. 


_ Salterdon tugged loose one i of his on fees 
and flung it over her knees, then he caught hold of her 
arm and tugged it. Paneer he fait her. “Before sa 
_ freeze to death.” — 
“No. ” She shook her head and sired to o budge. “Pm 
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a eat will help keep me warm and therefore I won’t die 
of pneumonia.” 
“Well,” she said, and chewed her lower lip. “If you 
put it that way . . .” Reluctantly, Maria slid herself 
_ Closer to Salterdon, sat stiff as a poker as he tucked the 
blanket around her legs, hips, and waist, making certain 
her hands were buried beneath it. 

“Better?” he asked with a thin smile. 

She nodded. > 

The snow fell faster, thicker, danced in swirls and 
eddies along the meandering roadway. . 

He glanced askance at Maria. Her-nose, chin, and 
cheeks were bright red, her eyes vibrantly blue and 
watering slightly. And her mouth . ; 
He looked away and frowned. 

“So tell me, Miss Ashton,” said the duchess. “What 
have you there in your bag?” 

“My belongings, of course.” 

Salterdon exchanged glances with tis grandmother. 

They rode in silence for a while, watching the snow 
cover the undulating downs in a blanket of white. When 
they came to the crossroads, one leading to Haworth, the 
other deeper into the downs where a scattering of tenant 
houses cast yellow light through tiny square windows, the 
driver directed the horses down the mineig lane away 
from Haworth. 

Maria sat forward, gazed hard down the road to >. 

; paths, then looked at aousnen ‘Her aie dark lashes ES; 
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fe caaath the blanket and gave jueez 
ance. Her eyes widened; lips parted. Her small 
opened and clasped his, clung, trembled as her smile 
turned the cold air warm and the overcast sky blind- 
— ingly bright. 
The realization occurred to him i in that instant that he 
had never squeezed a woman’s hand in reassurance © 
before. It also occurred to him, as the driver whistled 
_ and drove their carriage down into a tiny village where 
the staring white houses lining the banks of a freezing 
lake looked like rows of teeth in the gloomy daylight, — 
that he continued to hold her hand... and she — 
continued to hold his. 


“Hopefully, my examination will further enlighten 
us as to his ongoing condition,” Edgcumbe said as 
he moved down the corridor. slightly ahead of Maria. 


She hurried to keep up while doing her best to balance 


phials and medical instruments she carried on a tray. 
“You say, my dear, that he’s shown no improvement 
whatsoever in his ability to move the lower portion of — 


his body?” 


_ “None,” she replied. ex eee 
_ _He shook his head and frowned. “I simply. c: cannot: 
~ understand why. While the blow to his head was — 
_ sufficient enough | to cause ‘trauma to the me 


‘ 


(ed La _ aad 
; * say 
a WG Na? bl tt 
— Coen ; '< 
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“He withdrew mentally and emotionally,” Maria 
said. “Might he not have done the same physically?” 
_Edgcumbe looked thoughtful before shaking his 


head. “Perhaps. But the man is the Duke of Salterdon, 


my dear, in line to inherit one of the greatest fortunes in 


‘England. He has everything: youth, wealth, good looks. 


He has an obligation, doesn’t he?” 

Edgcumbe continued down the corridor until disap- 
pearing into Salterdon’s room. Maria trailed behind, her 
mind on that afternoon when she had walked from the 
house to discover him shivering in the cold, eyes down, 
his breath smelling heavily of liquor. That far too 
familiar and discomfiting emotion had roused inside 
her, had leapt up like a startled hare the moment he had 
wrapped his hand around hers. It had sung as vibrantly 


as a bird the instant she realized that she would not be 


leaving Thorn Rose after all. For an instant, as their 


carriage had made its way down the meandering slip- 


pery road and he had continued to hold her hand, she 
had been silly enough to actually fantasize that they 
were lovers, out for a brisk romantic ride in the snow. 
Daft girl. 
_ And she had relived that moment in the music room 
when he had held her—gently, so gently, and the 
warmth of his body and hands had made her feel ne 
and on fire. 
Obviously the strain of the last weeks ben siseadent 


. havoc on her sensibilities, = it Sa 


And the memory of her hand on si _ by 
Son panies of o sane a fullness of ~ ta 
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“Coming, Miss Ashton?” ¢ 1S 

from Salterdon’s soom.0292 3 A Ea 
_ She took a breath . . . and wondered if. she were 
coming down with something; her entire being felt 
uncomfortably feverish all of a sudden. 

The pungent smell of medicinals greeted her as ae 
hurried into the room that was thick with a foul-scented _ 
vapor that made her nose burn and her eyes water. 
Along with a roaring fire in the hearth, tins of red hot 

- coals had been placed around Salterdon’s bed. Molly. 
hovered in the background prepared to pour the rank 
smelling liquid on the embers, rich hissed and | spewed 
steam into the air. 

“Come along, Miss Ashton, quickly.” called. Edg- 
cumbe. 

Carefully, she made her way through ie cloistering 

- fog, sliding the tray onto a table where Edgcumbe 

pointed. Only then did she turn for the bed and froze. 

“The duchess mentioned you had nursed an invalid — 

brother,” Edgcumbe said as he poured a thick oily fluid: 
into his hand. “And that you are perfectly mesite of 

_ assisting me without embarrassment.” 

She swallowed and faintly nodded. 

_ “Good.” Edgcumbe caught | the white sheet covering | 
;  Salterdon from the waist down, and flung it aside. 
LS lble lay on his stomach, dngeitce eee sa — back 
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oF She blinked and forced her gaze to Edgcumbe, and 
the flask of oil he extended to her. “Concentrate on the 

waist down, rubbing briskly. The steam will open the 
pores and allow the elixir to absorb. ’Tis said the heat 

increases the circulation, encouraging blood to the 
‘muscle and bone, as well as limbers the muscles so they 
become more pliant.” 
_ Maria moved around the bed, just as Molly tossed a 
. cup full of water on the coals. Already her clothes felt 
damp and clung to her skin. The collar of her dress felt 
like a noose. Maria glanced around at the maid, saw her 
eyes narrow and her mouth part in something less than 
a smile, as if she recognized Maria’s embarrassment 
and relished in it. 

Taking a deep breath, she allowed the warm oil to 


spill from her hand onto his back where it pooled and 


glistened in the lamplight and slid along the ridge of 
muscle running along the length of his spine. Hesi- 
tantly, she reached out, caught the stream with one 
finger that touched his skin so lightly she hardly 
noticed, until he stiffened, caught his breath, and 
twisted his fingers into the bedding. 

_ She closed her eyes, drew her oily hands down his 
waist, over his firm buttocks, and down the backs of his 


hard thighs, rubbing, massaging, learning the feel of _— 


_ him, the smoothness, roughness, softness, only vaguely 
aware of those around her who spoke occasionally, of 
Molly splashing the coals with the pungent mi — : 

‘F SRE a! heavy —— aches snared Ss shoulders. — 
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shands—whose body had not nee a te 

- Paul’s had been pale and soft. oat 2 

_ This was not even Thaddeus’ s bo body—or dha sae 4 
had seen of it as he was making love to Molly. 

She shivered. Her breath seemed to catch somewhere 
deep in the pit of her stomach and the sudden over- 
-whelming need to flee shook her. Yet . . . she did — 
not, but allowed her hands to move over him gently, 
firmly, experiencing ‘the feel of her skin sliding against 

his, skimming on a frail barrier of slick warm oil, 
luxuriating i in the feel of his flesh. Learning him as few | 
‘women ever had, from the tiny scar along his left hip (a 
burn?) to the unusual scattering of brown ae marks 
on his right buttock. © 
_ “Miss Ashton?” 
She blinked and slowly looked up at Edgcumbe. 
- “T said we should turn him over now.” 
af “Turn him over?” eee 
Edgcumbe nodded. reach me 
_ Molly made a faint noise of amusement ate ced 
“medicine on the coals. A geyser-like spray of steam and 
water spewed into the air, coating Maria’s face i in moist, 
~ cloying heat that made breathing impossible. 
. 5 _ Leaning near her ear, Molly said, “No doubt yer 
. thinkin’ *bout Thad. Well I’m here to tell ya that it'll be ~ 
ace Id ay in hell-afore you ever set hands on him. like 


Bs 
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. sentence. “Give me a hand, please. Mise Ashton 
seems to be preoccupied.” 

RSs “Right,” Molly said, and pushed her way by} Malia! 
| Fisting her hard enough to unbalance her slightly. 
_ For heaven’s sake, what had come over her sud- _ 
~ denly? It was not as if she had never witnessed 
Salterdon in partial undress; obviously the last weeks 
she had touched him hundreds of times in hundreds of 
ways. She had seen to his every need: fed him, shaved 
him, brushed his mane of hair, helped him clean his 
_ teeth, and manicured his nails. Now she stood at his 
_ bedside unable to move or breathe, oddly agitated and 
nervous at the prospect of seeing this man undressed, 
and of touching his flesh. Say 

Setting her chin, she grabbed Molly’ ‘Ss arm rand 
shoved her away. oe perfectly capable of handling the 
situation, thank you.” ‘ 

They rolled him. 

Maria turned away, bumping the hod of coals and 
upsetting the pitcher of water. Catching it before it — 
- toppled from the table, she clutched it to her stomach 
and shut her eyes. 

“The oil, Miss Ashton,” Edsareahe called. 

Slowly, she set aside the ewer and turned again to the 
bed, relief flooding her at the sight of the fleecy towel 
irae over Salterdon’s loins. es Br drifted to his 


5 caught fire during a — I fell ‘eyes a er ; 
“mast. My father saved me.” era 


chat 4 ' 

Stiffly —dear angel God i in Sates he arm a felt as” q 
if it weighed ten stone—she reached for the oil and — 
poured it from the bottle into her hand, allowing it to 


aa spill through her fingers in a thin amber thread and pool = 


on his lower belly, just beneath his navel. e 
His skin quivered in response; the muscles in his } 
stomach grew tight. - 
_ She nudged the toweling aside just slightly, swept the | 


oil over his pelvis, then his hard thigh, rubbing gently at — 
‘first, then briskly until her own fingers began to ache. 


All the while, Edgcumbe chatted amiably, muttering ; 
comments about how well His Grace’s body had held 


up to its year of incapacitation. 


Maria touched the scar on his hip. It was as big. as her — 
hand and slightly pink. “A burn?” she asked, more to | 
herself than to Salterdon. 

“Yes, ‘he replied. “A burn.” 

“How?” oe see 4 

“When I was ten, my erate? and I traveled to the Far 
East with my parents. On the return journey, our ship — 


_ “Your parents were killed.” ania ; . 
_ “My mother first. She drowned.” ¢ Mpa SR 


ae mad oe you survived.” | oes Wie 


s became distant and hard. 
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- “Sharks,” he finally whispered, his voice dry. “They 
_ took most of the crew and passengers who hadn’t 
already burned to death or drowned. We drifted for days 
clinging to a bit of wood that was only large enough to 
hold three of us. We all took turns in the water. I had 
begun to run fever because of my injuries and when it 
came time for me to go in the water, my father wouldn’t 
allow it. He went im for me . . . The sharks came 
oe the night . 
_ His voice ised nit It seemed that the silence 
magnified with every beat of her heart, deepened as 
heavily as the shadows in the darkening room. The 
image of turbid seas, of terror and blood rose up before’ 
her, made all the more riveting by the sense of fathom- 
less pain and self-blame reverberating in the steamy air 
around her master. She was beginning to understand, — 
oh yes——the reasons for his lifelong anger and belli- 
gerence— 

He blamed himself for his father’s death. 

“There were screams all around us,” said he in a soft, 
guttural voice. His face had become a caricature of 
itself, eyes wide, nostrils flared, lips pressed against his 
white teeth, his body rigid as stone. “The water was still 
as glass, the night incredibly clear and bright with a full 
moon suspended just above the black, undulate horizon. 
All around us there were men, women, and children 
crying, ‘My god, my god help us, save us. ’ The screams 
__ of terror and pain were bloodcurdling.” nN 
—— spear Seki His — never leaving hers, “ee one 
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looking into his eyes the very instant 

Ashton. He didn’t scream. He was too = al 

you see.” | k 

He closed his ioneuiiis eyes s briefly. _ breathing 4 
became labored. 

“Tt should have been me, Miss Ashton. Had he not 
taken my place that night he would be alive now, 
relishing his role as duke, living up to his ancestors’ 
reputations and expectations. He was so damn good at 
it, too. Always reasonable. Always rational. The most 
intelligent man I’ve ever known. In the blink of an eye, 
barely ten years old, I became the Duke of Salterdon. 
‘How the hell was I to live up to my father’s reputation 
asa gentleman, as head of this family, as a hero who 
would sacrifice his life for his family . . . when all I | 
wanted—all I had wa wanted— was the ee to 

_ enjoy my childhood.” 
Silence ensued again. Only then me they sili they — 

~ were alone. When had Edgcumbe departed, and Molly? — 
While the coals continued to radiate heat and blink hot 
red eyes in the dwindling light of the room, the steamy 
vapor dispersed little by little, leaving in its wake a 
brittle coldness that settled into every fold of her © 
clothes, to permeate her skin and grip her bones. 

When had she last managed to breathe? . 

When had she sat on the edge of the bed, her en 
ks _ Pressing almost indecently against his? 93 i" ‘ 

_ When had she reached for his hand, closing her « own 4 


‘. aie: he rey 
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as like a vacuum inte his tortured memories so her own 
_ heart pounded and her breath seemed to catch in her 
sn so long her lungs burned? 

_ When had he ceased being simply her batieat? 

When had he become a flesh and blood man— 
overwhelming her judgment, vibrating her senses so 
acutely she could feel the heat of his naked flesh 
through her dress. It burned like a brand into her hip. 
_ His body was youthful yet, despite his thirty-five years, 
and she imagined that even in his youthful prime—a 
male at his peak of manhood—he would have looked 
no differently. The difference was in his eyes, lurking 
there, barely concealing a weariness and pain and anger 
that stabbed her fiercely in her heart—as did the sudden 
realization that the emotions she was experiencing at 
the moment had little to do with pity, or even the simple 
fondness and responsibility a companion might feel for 
her master. Sais 

Discomfiture assailed her. She tried to release his 
hand; he wouldn’t allow it. His hot moist fingers, slick 
upon her flesh, held her in place though she tried with — 
as much gees as possible to escape. 

“Let me go.” She struggled again. Let me go, she 
pleaded in her mind, though her body—her traitorous 
body—seemed, on its own to draw to him, a weakened 
‘supplicant for his nearness. ; 

He slid her hand over his belly, her palm skimming 


the last of the oil that made a tiny pool i in his navel and ‘i 


_- glistened on the sprinkling of dark hair hacen ag : 
3 ~ beneath the towelasi ot + fh 5 
Eisiirats I should call 1 Genre: she si bit ; 


w _ the color of copper coins, then down again, over his — 
_ ribs, to his belly, round and round, then lower, until the 
tips of her mueers brushed the towel, and ae, a 


beneath. 


“J don’t want Genes ” he sinh fs 

_ “She’s just as capable—” of 
_ “But not nearly so pretty.” P q 
Her body flushed as she gomeed at his face—his — 
eyes—his mouth that had mocked her, taunted her, 
cursed her. He looked on the point of saying something 


else that would further unnerve her. The air between — 


_ them crackled almost tangibly, and she knew in that — 


moment that she could not remain another second—not q 
. feeling as she did, swirling with all those confusing 
emotions: fear, nervousness, sympathy . . . and bry 7 
customed desire. Then— : 
His free hand came up and curled around the back of 

her head, twisted fiercely in her hair and dragged her 
down so the tips of her breasts grazed his chest; her face _ 

_ just above his, his lips near hers; her mind cried to her 
___ to struggle, but she did not. She should have reminded 
him that even though he was a duke and she was 
nothing more than a hired domestic he had no right to 


ee treat her as if she were some dollymop like Molly. 


ars Neither was” she one, of nee: females oath were 4 


Zoere 
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ee _ Didn't he ealize soa. ase fal come to feel for him? 
_ Of course not. How could he? She had only realized 
it herself that very moment— 

| He dragged her face to his, and kissed her. Roughly. 

_ Urgently. Thrusting his tongue inside her mouth and 
swirling it round and round her own, robbing her of 
breath, of strength, while his other hand slid hers deep 
beneath the towel to that toreten and forbidden pant of 
him—just a brush, a touch— 

Gasping, tearing herself away, she stumbled back, 
away from the bed, and fled toward the door. 
“Am I that monstrous, Miss Ashton?” he called in a 

| fon angry and bitter voice that stopped her in her 

_ tracks. He laughed harshly. “You needn’t worry, you 

| know. I’m incapable of forcing my attentions on you. 

_ The bastard who bashed in my skull left me a eunuch, 
Miss Ashton. The rakehell of London society, seducer — 
of virgins, and consummate wrecker of marriages has 
finally got his comeuppance.” 

She ran for her bedroom and. slammed the Heer 


behind her. © 


ones Twelve 


Nights such as this, cold, blustery, black as pitch and 
achingly damp, he might have spent in the company of 


his cohorts: gentlemen such as he, with more money 


and idle time on their hands than intelligence. Slouched 
before a fire in some club or tavern back room, they 
would gamble away the monies in their purses; they 
- would embalm themselves with ale or inferiorly dis- 
tilled beverages; they would coerce bawdy serving 
wenches to a cot up the stairs where they would spend 
the next few hours pretending they actually ‘meant 
something to one another. 

Instead, here he lay, exactly where Miss: Maria — 
_ Ashton had left him hours before, naked but for the 
bike sheet ‘wrapped around his hips, inebriated (thanks kes 

- grandr seCpsiee shivering with cold. as 


ai oie Ayton pons not even ae the grace to be 
b pete about it. 
_ Why the blazes should he care what she itonghe of 


4 him? Furthermore, what the blazes had come over him 


that he would have remotely entertained the oe of 
seducing her? 

As if he could have Gone pet ies about it. 

ss He drank again. 

_ No doubt about it, his grandmother had incredibly 
good taste when it came to choosing liquor. Like her 
clothes, her homes, her jewelry, and her friends, it was 
t the. best her money could buy. 

Turning the crystal glass in his hand, he stared into 
the amber liquid, watched how the light from the distant 
fire played amid the exquisite cut prisms of glass, then 
_ he quaffed the port and flung the glass to the floor. 

_ He reached for the tester drape, twisted his fingers 
into it, and with teeth clenched, pulled himself upright. 
In the dim light his legs, motionless, as always, were 
a wrapped like a mummy in the binding sheets. 

He ripped the bedcovers away and flung them aside. 
His body burned both hot and cold. It sweat and 
shivered. The room whirled around him, and he won- 
_ dered if the cause was due to his grandmother’s 
s outrageously expensive port or this unaccustomed ex-_ 
p, ection: When ne he last sar Rn to walk? Not since 
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their day’s good fortune, their bodies glutted by spirits, 
their minds on the shapely slatterns who awaited them 
in London’s notorious East End. For an hour he had lain 
in the mud, facedown, watching the steam rise from the 
seeping blood that formed a warm black puddle beneath 
his cheek. He had almost died, had experienced an odd 
moment when it seemed that he had actually left his 
body, hovered over the scattering of groaning young 
men and saw himself, the Duke of Salterdon, white- 
faced and covered in blood. It seemed a millennium had 
flashed before him in sequences of blinding light: his 
past, his present, his future: a child with his nose 
pressed against the windowpane, watching his brother 
play in the sunshine while he, himself, vaguely listened 
to the dronings of a stiff-lipped tutor who waxed on and 
on about the immense responsibilities of filling his 
father’s shoes. 

“Bastards,” he said aloud, and as if in response, some 
minute crackling sound came from the dying fire, a 
shard of kindling collapsing, perhaps, or sap hissing 
amid the glowing embers. 

His bedroom door opened. Light from the hallway 
spilled over his floor briefly, then a feminine figure 
moved into it, nothing more than a black silhouette as it 
paused, obviously taken aback to find him perched on 
the edge of his bed, naked but for the sheet twisted 
around his hip, sweating from exertion, breathing heavily. 

“Maria?” he called out, his hands clenching as he 
acknowledged the escalation of his heartbeat, the relief 
that she had not, after all, packed up her pitiful 
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gs and hightailed it away from Thorn Rose— 
_ away from him. and his idiotic and fruitless tauntings. 
“Well now,” came Molly’s unexpected, curiously 
seductive greeting. “Wot have we here? I reckon ol’ 
Edgcumbe was right, eh? Give a man a bit of tender 
loving care and he suddenly find himself amazin’ly 
recovered. ” With a swing of her hip, Molly closed the 
door behind her then moved toward him, balancing a 
' tray of pastries in her hands. Slipping into the light 
beside the bed, she smiled down at him and winked. “I 
was thinkin’ you might be feeling a mite lonely, trapped 
up here all by yerself. Thought you might enjoy a tart or 
two . . . or three.” She giggled and put the tray down 
on the bedside table. 
“Where is Miss Ashton?” he demanded. 

_ “Miss Ashton, is it? ’At’s right formal when just a 
minute ago you was callin’ ’er Maria.” 

_ “Where is she?” he repeated. 

“Does it matter? There ain’t aught she can ado for ya 
that I can’t.” 

He looked at her breasts, which, for a bates 
appeared extraordinarily full. She wore no chemise. Her 
nipples were hazy dark coins behind the translucent 
material of her blouse. What the blazes was she doing? 

She broke off a piece of tart, slid her fingers into the 
- warm cherry filling and scooped out a portion of fruit 
that was plump and as richly colored as a full-bodied 
¥ wine. meee aapeed down one side of her Fingen aie 
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She offered the cherry up to his lips, allowing the 
sticky juice to dribble in a stream onto his naked thighs. 
Her lips parted in a half smile. Her eyelids grew heavy. 

Slowly, he lowered his gaze to her offering. 

Good God. She was seducing him . . . or attempt- 
ing to. The flush of embarrassment rushed to his face, 
his neck, his shoulders, even as he opened his mouth 
and allowed her to slide the cherry and the tips of her 
fingers between his lips. The syrup was warm and slick 
and sweet, the fruit plump and firm. He sank his teeth . 
into it, gently. His eyes drifted closed, even as his mind 
tumbled backward, to other women—lovers—whom 
he had caressed with his lips and tongue, savoring the 
rich taste and smell of them, cupping his tongue inside 
them and allowing the nectar of their desire to drive him 
mad with the need to bury his body into theirs with an 
urgency that made them scream with pleasure and 
gratitude. 

Beautiful women. The most desirable women in 
England and the Continent. Women who wore nothing 
to bed but their jewels—tlong strands of pearls and 
diamonds and sapphires which looped around their 
exquisite breasts and sparkled with candlelight when 
they slid over their ivory flesh. 

Oh, that ivory flesh—soft, smooth, fragrant like 
flowers—like violets . . . like Maria. 

Yet, he had come to this, a doxy housemaid with dry 
yellow hair, whose rotten and missing teeth were made 
more desirable by dim light and shadows, whose overly 
thin body and sagging breasts smelled of sour sweat. 

Molly slid her blouse off over her head, tossed it to 
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3 ‘the floor. Grinning, she smeared one nipple with cherry 
° syrup, cupped the pendulous breast in one hand and 
lifted it toward his mouth. 

| “Give it a try,” she crooned and parted her segs so she 
could press the sensitive mound between her thighs 
upon his knee and rub. “Just a lick, Yer Grace. Might 
do worlds for ya. Ya never know unless ya try, right?” 

She slid the cas bud of her nipple across his lower 
lip. 

He ciel his head. 

She twisted her fingers into his hair and forced his 
face back around. “You forget yourself,” he snapped, 
and grabbed her wrists, causing her to clench her teeth 
and hiss. ret . 

_ “Wot’s wrong, Yer Grace? ’Fraid ya can’t rise to the 
occasion? Well that’s wot I’m here for, sir. To see if we 
can’t help things along a bit.” , 

_ “And what, may I ask, makes you think I would even 
consider your advances?” 

“Beggars can’t be choosers, now can they?” 

He flung her backward. She tripped on a rug and 
spilled heavily onto her butt, her skirt hiked to her knees 
exposing her sprawled thighs. “Bloody lunatic,” she 
declared. “Don’t know what I was thinkin’ to agree to 
such a scheme. I’ve a good mind to tell "Er Grace to—” 

“To tell Her Grace what?” - is ' 

~ Molly’ 's mouth twisted. Her eyes narrowed on Pl 

‘ voice became surly. “Ya don’ a I come "ere. for me | 

bleedin’ toga do yar: : 
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“That’s right,” she said. “To make a man out of ya 
again.” 

He stared at her fiercely—so fiercely she scrambled 
away, snatching her blouse before stumbling toward the 
door, flinging it open, and disappearing into the dark. 

Teeth clenched, brow sweating, he slid his body off 
the bed, clung to the bedpost with one shaking hand as 
he allowed his weight to sway from side to side, 
forward and backward as he struggled to find his 
balance, anticipating his legs to give out at any moment— 

“Your Grace?” came the soft, distressed cry from the 
threshold of Maria’s bedroom, and suddenly she was 
there, her simple nightgown a shimmery white in the 
gauzy light of the room. Flinging her arms around his 
waist, her light body atremble with exertion, she cried, 
“What can you be thinking, sir? Quickly, allow me to 
ease you back onto the bed—no, don’t struggle—stop 
fighting or we’ll both surely fall.” 

“Leave me the hell alone,” he growled and tried to 
shove her away. 

She clung all the harder, pie small face pressed into 
the hard, sweating musculature of his chest, her hair 
cascading like moonbeams over her shoulders. 

Burying his hand in her hair, he dragged back her 
head so fiercely she cried out. Her eyes looked hollow, 
her face gaunt and full of despair. “Odd that you would 
come flying in here like some angel of mercy when 
only hours ago you thought me despicable,” he sneered 
through his teeth. “Has she gotten to you as well, Miss 
Ashton? Just what is your loyalty worth?” 


s 
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7 | She paca nee Head Oma Her features twisted 


in pain and confusion. 


_ He shoved her away. She spilled to the fiber with a 
stunned and angry cry. cae 


eis as the eat house became quiet she 5 paced 
about her chamber with the smell of burning oil and 
peat in the hearth giving the air a pungent scent of 
staleness. Her mouth felt raw, swollen, and bruised. 

‘How could she have done something so daft as to 
allow him such liberties? To have kissed her so bra- 
zenly? To have turned her, with one touch of his mouth, 
into a mindless, compunctionless hussy like Molly who 
wanted with every fiber of her being to stretch her body 
out against his, to give him the freedom to do what he 
wanted with her mouth, her body, her hand—oh God, 
her hand. Beneath the towel. Fingertips brushing against 
his flesh and wiry hair . 

She saw the bed from the corner of her eye, its 
immense down mattress piled high with silk and tapes- 
try pillows. A small lamp cast enough light to paint only 
a very small part of the room in a red-orange glow; it 
splashed gyrating patterns on the floor, the bed, the pile 
. of multicolored cushions. 

_ How could she face him again? Foe 
; _ Mayhap she had misread his intentions, just as ibe had 
ri misread hers. She had not t fled the | room because she i 
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wanted nothing more than to be as flagrantly willing as 
Molly—as free to enjoy the same wild pleasure that 
would drive a woman to copulate with a man on a 
kitchen table—so wrapped up in the gratifying act she 
did not give a flying leap if anyone discovered them. 

Even now, hours later, her disquieted state of mind 
and body kept her pacing—a stranger to herself—that 
ember of sexual appetency becoming more discomfort- 
ing by the moment. It gripped her—her chest, her 
stomach, and low, deep between her legs—a pressure 
that roused any time she thought of him, which was 
constantly. 

She felt insane. 

Dear God, would she never again experience a 
moment’s peace? Would she never again manage to put 
this apparent obsession from her mind—this mindless 
devotion for a man who despised her literally? 

When, exactly, had the fear she had first experienced 
over his appearance and savagery turned into willful 
duty; when had duty becomie comradeship; when had 
comradeship become fondness, and fondness into . . . 
what? 

“No,” she said aloud. “Daft girl, don’t admit it even 
to yourself. You’ve not fallen in love with Salterdon. 
You wouldn’t dare! To even falsely acknowledge such a 
ridiculous thought would force you to pack your pitiful 
bag and flee Thorn Rose this very minute. Imagine his 
reaction if he got wind of such an asinine thing. Imagine 
his grandmother’s reaction!” 

Imagine her body’s reaction if he touched her again. 
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‘The morning dawned dreary and cold. Upon rising 
Maria wearily sponged herself the best she could with 


_ water from the ewer. She splashed her face, allowed the 


-water to trickle down her neck while flashes of the day 
before paraded, one after another, across her mind’s 
me AS ae = 

She thought, 7 must be truly insane for remaining 
here. I should have insisted that Her Grace see me to 
Haworth. From there I could have gone anywhere—to 
London or Liverpool—far away from this awful lunacy. 
; How can I face him again? How do I occupy the same 
room, the same house, the same damned country 
without being reminded of what I had nearly allowed to 
happen? Had he sat out to intentionally crush me he 
couldn’t have succeeded more thoroughly. — 

_ She walked to her window and nudged aside the 
heavy damask drape. The panes were coated with frosty 
ice; she rubbed a circle in it and peered out onto the 
bleak countryside. The see was silent yet. As silent as 
the gray hills. 

A distant lantern from some tenant’s house winked 
faintly in the mist and she recalled a time when she and 
Paul would sneak out of their bedroom window and run, 

_ with vapor pouring through their lips, to the cemetery at 
the top of the hill. From there, they would play a game 
of nrgeomect which a Ss window would | ecg i 


what was sii to ee Why ie would continue . 

sacrifice her own sense of | dignity in an attempt to hel: 
and encourage a man who wanted neither. Why she 
continued to tolerate his sarcasm, his taunts, his bellig- 
erence, his degrading insinuations. Why had her phil- 
anthropic objectives (not to mention her duties as 


companion) suddenly become confused with this all- - 


consuming ache to be physically near him every waking 
_ minute—despite his extreme arrogance, and bitterness— 
despite his behavior last evening . . . because of his 
behavior last evening. 

Heaven help her. vf 

Sighing, she turned away from the window. ad froze. 


Molly stood just inside the room, hip cocked to one side 
_and her arms crossed over her chest. As usual, her cap 
looked crumpled and her hair streamed in strands from 


- beneath it. 
“Well now,” Molly. declared, “Seems yer ae full of 
surprises, Miss Ashton.” __ i 


“What are you satiaas about? And ore sik you: 

‘permission to come into my room: without knocking?” 
“Tm takin’ ’bout ’ im, o’course. Yer vis" tor.’ Ar 
“Visitor?” itt Sah 


et AP 


a ee 


[oer 


i i, weed 


: 


taunting eee left hes room. 
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Dear God, not her father. Surety? not her father He 
‘speiitid not. dare eae me duchess by coming here 


unannounced. 


She dressed thick) thier brushed out her hair, 


braiding it so tightly her head began to ache, making 
certain every hair was in place before scrubbing her 
_ face once, then twice, until she reminded herself that 


she was not a child any longer and would not be forced 
to stand still for his inspections, terrified that he would 
discover a solitary smudge of dirt—cleanliness was 
next to godliness, of course. 

_ Should she check on Salterdon? 

No. Not yet. She would need all of her strength for 


the confrontation ahead. 


She fled the room, running Wis blindly aaa the 
dimly lit corridor. Why had he come? To force her to _ 
return home? Perhaps _ mother was ; l—oh, cee 
not her mother . . . , 

The door of the blue salon was closed. Her heart 
pounding, her body shaking, Maria paused at the 


_ threshold, us ened her pbs then see site the 
— door. 
5 At the distant end of the salon aman sat th his back 


to her, conversing softly with the duchess, who looked 
ea — her tegat chair and mecreutess ot aie Maria with a a 
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buckle; then she ran down the long room, forgetting all 
propriety, and, as she had since she was a child, flung 
herself into his outstretched arms. 

He laughed and held her tightly, but briefly, before 
taking hold of her arms in a firm fashion and pushing 
her away. “Maria.” He laughed again. “I see you’ ve not 
changed a whit. Look at you, lass; just as full of verve 
and impishness as you were the day you left Hudders- 
field.” 

“Tt hasn’t been so long ago,” she bantered. 

The duchess put her cup and saucer aside. “Mr. Rees 
arrived late last evening. We thought it best not to wake 
you, my dear.” 

“But why have you come?” she asked, searching 
John’s familiar features, which had so enthralled her the 
last years—before coming to Thorn Rose. “Is Mother 
well?” 

“Your mother is fine. And so is your father,” he added 
more sternly. “Since I was in the area I promised your 
mother I’d drop by and say hello, and to check on you, 
of course, to make certain: you’re well and happy.” 
Catching her chin with one finger, he frowned and 
asked softly, “Are you happy, Maria?” 

“Tt seems,” said the duchess, “that word of the 
county’s trouble with highwaymen has reached Hud- 
dersfield.” 

“We’re quite safe here,” Maria assured him, backing 
away and averting her face. Few people knew her as 
well as John. She could detect from the concerned and 
suspicious look in his eyes that he did not for a moment 
believe her. 
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_Glancng a abone the palatal room, J ase said, a pa 
cently so.” 

The duchess left her hae “{’m certain the two of 
you should like a few moments of privacy. Breakfast 
will be mhaseed in an hour. I seis you'll join us, Mr. 
Rees 

He bowed slightly. “Thank you, Your Gtice” 

- The duchess left the room; only then did John turn 
back to face Maria, where she sat on a bench before the 
: brightly dancing flames in the hearth. She regarded him 
pensively. “You don’t approve of Thorn Rose, I take it.” 

“Can I be faulted for believing thatthe monies spent 
decorating this room alone would feed and house the 
hungry and homeless of three counties?” 

_ “Dear John, you’ ll never change.” She smiled bags 
or tried to, and pated the bench seat beside her. “Come 
here where it’s warm.” 

There came a moment’s eee then he el 
almost woodenly to the bench and slowly lowered himself _ 
onto it. He held his hands, palms up, toward the fire. He 
said, “I must admit I don’t altogether approve of your 
companioning such a_man as Salterdon. We were all under 
the impression you were to nursemaid a child.’ 

_ “So was I.” 

“Yet you’ ve remained.” . 

“As the Bible says, ‘We are our brother’ Sh ‘keeper.’ 
Besides . . . he’s harmless.” She blushed at the lie. 

i. The memory y of Salterdon’ s: behavior the previous night : 
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here if the duke wasn’t known for his enormously 
flagrantly shocking reputation with . .. women.” 
Tipping her head, lightly touching his arm, she 
piled: “Were you any other man, John, I would take 
this concern for jealousy.” alee 
He stared at her for a long, intense moment eines 
suddenly leaving his place beside her. Pacing, he asked, 
“Have you given any serious thought to coming home?” 
“Oh, yes.” She nodded, laughing a little to herself, sm 
“All the time.” — 
Spinning around, his one black core $ coat. eee 
ing around his legs, he opened his arms enthusiastically _ 
and cried, “Praise the Lord! My journey here will not — 4 
have been for nothing. I'll. speak to the duchess imme- 
diately, of course. ‘We’ Il explain that after much consid- 
eration—” 
“No.” 
“4 beg your paidoa'? 
“T’m not leaving.” 
“But you just stale 
_ “That I’ve thought of it Grceniciihy ” She shook he 
ren “There’s nothing for me there, John.” — 
“And what have you here? Never mind. That’s most 
_ obvious, I suppose. I could hardly supply you with — 
these decadently lavish accoutrements, even if I chose to.” 
“Myr reasons for: not marrying you had | nothing todo 
> willing or inser to sive: me 
i SMe OS Ae 


is ficedoncd that like. a eee man etait upon a wip 
_ of an abyss, the smallest encouragement would cause 
him to plummet over the edge. He would succumb to 
his desire for her. Would give up everything to have her. 
That was really willy he had come, whether he realized 
it or not. 

As she stood ee tates) up into his cca 

face, her hand frozen on the verge of caressing his 
cheek, the many times she had wept into her pillow for 
want of his undivided attention flooded her memory — 
how she would have done anything to win him away 
from his obsessive devotion to God—and now she 
could. He had come here to be seduced from that 
obsession. At long last, he had made his choice, and the 
unnerving truth occurred to her that her former reasons 
for wanting this man had had nothing to do with love, 
or even desire—God help her, she now knew true 
desire . . . and love. Her father’s handsome young 
curate oe offered her: a means of Sade her 
father... : 
_ Now that she had waft est Father did shies care 
ee for John to spend the rest of her life with him? 
_ A noise sounded behind her. She looked around, her 
heart seeming to skip in abe ese and seh breath to 
ee! . bones 


a ping. ‘How long w were aia there?” Shtithxeey 


“TI wasn’t aware: we had Gisiteste fe Bek nail Nociiallas 


the head of the house is informed when guests arrive. 


Then again it’s normal for a domestic to seek permis- 
sion from their oats before ano her or his 


~ guests.” b Sel aS) 
John nico forward. “Your Grace Pre? raga Diy 


co know who you are are. A... friend?” 
“T’ ve known Maria for years, teehee no bigger 


than this.” He held one hand waist high and flashed her 
an embarrassed smile. “I lived with her | sprins Rien 


my tenure as curate to her father.” __ 
His lips curling, Salterdon said ina aa Sneicaby 


Voice, “She’ 's hardly a child 1 ‘now. Wouldn’t you agree?” 
He wheeled his chair toward them, stopping short of the — 


lamplight, yet his eyes reflected the firelight like icy 


glass. “Please, don’t let me interrupt your conversation. 1 
I believe you were about to convince the | young woman ~ 
to return to Huddersfield with youre gee ems 


Maria stepped toward him. “You've been eavesd ‘op- 


dciaupidade more sae ies se ae had been willing i 
surrender at the time. His face looked red from exertion, a 
and unshaved. His white shirt looked eee with <— 
sali 
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ee ert his eyes. ; 
“T should consider my vows before answering, if I 
were. you. The church doesn’t take kindly to lying.” 
“Yes . . .” He smiled at Maria. “I came with news 
that I hoped would change her mind about returning to 
_ Huddersfield. I came to tell her that ve been offered 
the position of vicar in Bristol.” — . 
“John,” she cried happily. “That’s wonderful!” 
“Yes.” He nodded. “I’ll be supplied a comfortable 
house, and the tithes, I understand, are more than 
adequate to keep our Eater full.” 
“Our?” 
“T’ve come to ask you for your hand in marriage, 
Maria.” ee ; 
“Isn’t that sweet,” Salterdon murmured in a decep- 
tively pleased tone, his eyes narrowing, his lips becom- 
ing firmly pressed together. “But es seem to jorget 


3 that she’s made a commitment to me.’ 


“None that cannot be broken . . . Your Grace. Above 
all else I would have Maria happy.” 

“Ts Maria unhappy?” 

By an act of will, Maria kept es face composed as 
she responded, “Yes, Your Grace. Maria is very un- 
happy to be talked about as if she ina little more than 
a bloody mote of dust in the air.” aos 

“Maria,” John scolded. “Remember yourself.” Tae 

Salterdon threw back his head in laughter. “Obvi- 
ously you don’t know Miss Ashton as well as dha think, rok 
Mr. Rees.” ghee 

: Matias = always been . canreestaiee ike: 
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“Ts that what belligerence and rebelliousness is known 
as these days?” 

“If you’re so disenchanted with her,’ John stated 
calmly, and with a patient smile, “then you should have 
no qualms over allowing her to leave.” 

There came a rap at the door. Thaddeus entered the 
room, dragging his cap from his head. “The duchess 
says for me to inform His Grace and Miss Ashton that 
she’ll be takin’ her ride in an hour. She respectfully 
requests that they join her.” 


“T’ve seen the house,” said John. “It’s very pretty. 
There are three rooms: a mid-size parlor/kitchen ar- 
rangement, and two loft bedrooms . . . one for us, as 
well as for our children . . . certainly should we need 
more room we can always build on.” He cleared his 
throat as color crept into his fair cheeks. The coffee in 
his cup had long since grown cold, yet he continued to 
stare into it as if it offered some sense of strength, and 
the courage he was so apparently lacking. 

“The cottage is set among-a copse of gigantic elm 
trees, and there are well-tended garden areas, which 
receive a great deal of sun. The soil is rich and black, 
which accounts for the locals’ great success with their 
crops. I assure you, Maria, you would not want for 
comfort.” 

“Tell me about the church.” 

“°Tis small yet, but growing. I’ve met with several 
members of the congregation and found them warm and 
friendly.” 

“Have you spoken to my father on the matter?” 


. 


. “And vias did he came 
At last, John set aside his cup and saucer. “Ey was 
reminded that you are no longer his. daughter, and that 
should I decide to sacrifice my life to wed one so 
‘morally corrupt then he would pray for my soul eagndd 
day for the remainder of his life.” 
John looked at her at last. “I thought you would be 
pleased over my proposal.” 
“I’m only taken off guard.” 
“It’s not as if we haven’t spoken of this before. I 
recall a time when you twittered for hours about 


spending our lives together. You vowed to love me 


more than anyone else in the world.” _ 

“Aye, but as I recall you were most adamant about 
‘not returning the compliment. Your one great love is 
God, John. Or has that changed?” - 

“You’re well aware of my devotion—” 
~ “To God. ‘Only to.God.” 

“And to youre 


‘The sine was overcast and bitter. As Maria stepped 
from the house, she paused, catching her breath and 
_ blinking her eyes, focusing on the coach at the apaieg i 
of the stairs, and its only occupant. 

John regarded her grtiey je aliols Patou of him?” 
he asked. ie eee ee OTM Ss a tc 
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Tenses. Me PETS 
_ “He hasn’t the best sf eiiperaonm ia) ia in SRR 309 
“?Twasn’t that sort of tenseness, I’m afraid.” oe 
She looked around as Thaddeus joined tiene a 
full-length sable cape tossed over his arm. He carried ay. 
sable muffler and a hat whose wide brim was sable as. 
well. “Yer to wear these,” he announced, and thrust 
them toward her, his gaze, ohp as a lance, saben 


_ toward John. 


Even in the dullness of the day the thick, ae be 
shone like black see ‘I couldn’t,” she said. “Tell Her 
Grace—” 

“Don’t saliie to Her Guneks They ones to tied 
Thaddeus nodded toward the carriage, his lips faeageée in 
something less than a smile. “Or rather one of his last 
paramours. His Grace felt these would keep you 
warmer than that lot of rags, as he called yer own.” 

“Did he?” she said, feeling her cheeks grow warm. 
“Well, you may tell His Grace . . . never mind, Thad- 
deus, I’ll tell him myself.” Snatching the heavy cloak, 
slipping on a thin coat of ice covering the steps, she 
marched the best she could to the coach and flung open 
the door. Sunk in his seat, the fur collar of his own coat 
pulled up around his ears and his hat brim. shielding his — 
dark eyes, Salterdon Haig turned his head and re- | 
garded her. poet. 
ee don’t want bend mistresses’ di ae eee b 
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4 indignation; then he called out the window to John, who 
had started down the steps the instant Salterdon forced 
her into the conveyance, “I believe the duchess. has 
taken ill, Mr. Rees. I’m certain your company and.a 

_ prayer would benefit her more than your attempts of 
heroism toward Miss Ashton ever will.” 

_ Stopping at the top of the steps, his face bright red in 
the gloomy day and the wind whipping his cloak — 
furiously around his legs, John said nothing as Thad- 
deus hurried to the coach and handed the hat and 
muffler through the window, then scrambled up to the 
driver’s seat. With a last malicious smile, Salterdon 
snatched closed the shade and sank back in his seat, his 
gaze now locked on Maria where she shook nae 
across from him. . 

“You have no right, or reason, to treat me so 
despicably in front of my guest, Your Grace.” 

“I have the right to do anything I goddamn want, 
Miss Ashton. I could pitch your beloved vicar out on his" 

- ear, should I decide to do so.” A smile curling one 
comer of his lips, he added, “One word from me and he 
cis be excommunicated from the entire church.” — 

ey would you want to? He’s done Bonne to 
you—” 

“Hasn’t he?” 

_ “Tell me what he’s done.” 

_ “Trespassed.” 

_ “By coming to Thorn Rose?” 
_ He sank in the seat. His features et closed. 
Spine conforming to the cushion, long legs. slightly 
pled and eine: with peachy motion of the co: 


= (aah 


mb, 
sl hale a at 
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ea coneudied to veer he 
body turned as rigid and cold as 
the distant tree limbs. eS ‘a 
Finally, he said, “Do you intent seer svt him?” “s 
_ “Pye hardly had time to consider it.” eer oe 
- “Do you love him?” PERLITE NRE 
“That is none of your business2*vinsis cate ys 
_ “Tf it affects my future it is my pects Bi sedi ata 7g 
- ult Wes!” shei eried: furiously. “a did . SSIES. 
he’s . . . he’s been a loyal. and trustworthy friend 
since ‘i was a child. As I was Srna ibe th ae 
dream was to marry him.” 
“He would never make. you happy.” nhe Seedy 
“You don’t know him.” tis 
“T know he loves God more than ie eee you. If that 
weren’t true, you wouldn’t be at Thorn Rose now.” 
_ Huddled deep into the corner of the plush seats, she 
stared out the window, tried to focus on the scattering of 
crystallized trees and the drifts of ever-deepening snow. 
oh don’t for a minute think he could make you 
happy,” Salterdon | said. “You're: ‘the type of woman 
who'll expect one hundred percent of her husband’s 
attention. You’ ll demand it, of. PN and if you don’t 4 
_ get it you’ll cheat.” 1. 1 A aes Se 
She sevabi his face. aay Ss seaieis ee a 


aa. 
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every time he buries his body in you, God is going to be 
there tapping him on mike shoulder, Teminding him of his 
priorities.” 

“You'll eae any man who can . . .” She bit her 
lip. é 3 
“Can what, Miss Ashton? Make love to a woman?” 
He laughed softly. “There can be a vast difference 
between fucking and making love. Take us, for in- 
stance . . . Were I capable, I could toss up your skirts, 
glide my body into yours and take my pleasure as quickly 
or slowly as I so desire. On the other hand, I could forget 
about my own enjoyment and focus totally on yours— 
never finding the need to nae myself between your 
beautiful legs at all.” 

“Stop it,” she cried, and ore her ears with her 
hands. “I want to go back to ai Rose now. I demand 
it!’ ip 

He leaned forward, caught the hem of her skirt with 
one finger, and eased it up. 

His eyes seemed almost catlike in the cold gloaming— 
they held her transfixed and incapable of responding. Oh 
God, why could she not move? Why could she not claw 
_ his arrogant face? a ee she not se out for siogewias 
to save her? 

His fingertips brushed vane calf, and she gasped. They 
_ slid up, and up, to the bend of her knee, then to her 

_ thigh, and when she attempted to draw her legs to- 
fsa he — —_ so with a sine - his ase 


“Can't oe > But thi meee pense inco sear vae 
and defied what her ea anh ov es craved site es sf 

night: before.) se" Av! 

_ She slumped into the! seat beside him, | eae fallen 
tack offering her throat to his open mouth that breathed 
- wet, warm vapor on her flesh before he gently sank his — | 
teeth into her skin, touching her skin with his hot tongue x 


and lips while his hand cupped the throbbing mound _ 


between her legs and stroked the aroused cleft as —— as ‘ie 
he had his beloved piano keys. Ze 
It was not a conscious decision; her mind did not ? 
voluntarily capitulate; but her body had become an 


entity of its own. For hours —days—it had sought a 


kind of release, foreign as it was, that only he could 
give her—he—the duke—her master—with his burn- 


ing, taunting eyes and surly lips and wolfish disposi- 


tion. She had become like sat a PHESMSE of her own va y 
desires. — 
His mouth icaedl here and ravaged—teeth, lips, 


tongue—making low guttural sounds in his throat 


while he sank his fingers deep inside her, causing | her 
arms and legs to thrash, her mouth to open | further, or 


| breasts to press against his hard body, her hips to _ 
writhe, her: meg to pcearet to spread, to curl eaheak oe 


ay = 
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| “Please, please? she heard herself plead, though she 
did not know exactly what she was pleading for, only an 
end to her misery, that glorious surcease she had seen 


on Molly’s face—that heavenly ecstasy Paul had whis- 


pered about that came yi joining are someone 
-you— | 

“Hush,” he said and slapped his hand across her 
mouth. His body rigid, he flung back the window 
drapery, allowing a rush of cold air to hit their faces. 

The countryside flashed by as the conveyance swayed 
with each bounce of its wheels. Then the sound: a 
gunshot, voices shouting. - 

“Bastards,” he said through his teeth, then, hefting 
himself partially out the window, shouted to Thaddeus, 
“Can we make it back to Thorn Rose? Damn you, man, 

answer me!” 
_ “We’re no match for their horses!” Thaddeus shouted 
back. 
“Do your best, goddammit!” 
“Aye, Yer Grace.” E 
-Salterdon fell back into his seat, and when he turned 
to Maria again his face looked damp and frigid. 


Grabbing her skirt, he yanked it down over her knees. 


: She ieee not move, could not think. Be ie abd 


2 moment. 
sere a ee of f exasperation, Salterdon curled his 


‘Then we ie meine con Bin; to tum tops 
-Salterdon threw himself ek hee oa 


_ Salterdon awoke slowly, shaking with cold. 
“Simpleminded bastard, wot the blazes were ya 

about? Ye’ve gone and killed ’em, no doubt. Imagine 

the sort of trouble we’ll be in for murderin’ a ve Salar? 


vs ilar ae 


V le were only ’ ‘avin’ a bit 0’ mets Wot’s it to ya? Ya 
Be pete and sprung scruples on us or wot?” 
ee voices faded.. 


uss ae er Me iics hives eyes again: it seemed the chill 


had bored into — — Aceon con head, 2 took i in 


a ‘SI me lini ops 
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boule out tof the snow. His head siesta: His cia 
burned. The image in his mind of her frail body crushed 
_ within the tangle of debris made him groan. He drove 
his fist into the rock until the pain overwhelmed him, 
and he collapsed, rolling © onto his baer in the snow. He™ 
closed his eyes. 1 iyo Sembee 5b ere 
Avsounnds yey din eee ene es ees Be . 
A sigh. Peep eer geet 
_A murmur. 
Rousing, he looked Sa 
The cleft of rock whereon he Jay ERS to the right 
_and was crowned by a beard of brushwood and thistle. — 
_ Near the crest, rimmed by shear black rock, lay a form. 
Salterdon pulled himself up onto the boulder. ogna, 
blinked the frozen water from his ares and focused. 
Maria! — 
He coe his way to ion found ick ‘ici on ma 
back in the snow, her hair a silver web around her head. — 


‘She was shoeless. Her small pink toes peeked through © 


~ holes in her stockings. Her chin was scuffed. A large 
paps knot had begun to rise just above her left eye. 


- Upon dragging his body up against hers, he slid his. b. 


arms around her and pulled her close. She moaned, 
_ moved, rolled her eee toward his = } her: eyelashes - 
rane fluttered open. i GW, ES e 


; 
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aes ‘Dreadfully ead) my love. Like an Spas A snow 
angel, with ice-crystal lips.” 


~ “Pm cold, sir.” 

- “Come here. ‘Carefal: Gari you move?” He dideanea 
to open his coat, and collecting her pliant body against 
his, closed the cloak around her. She nestled against 
him, her form molding to his, the top of her head barely 
reaching his chin. Her slender arms wrapped around 
him; one leg drew over his hip and thigh as if she were 
some sated lover ready to nap. 

He kissed the top of her head, which smelled like 


- snow-drenched violets. She snuggled again and mur- 


mured, “Not to worry, Your Grace. Fm here if you 


‘should need me.” 


If you should need me. 
Christ, how deliciously innocent. 
Occasionally, he ran his hands up and soit her 


arms; he kneaded her back, massaged her neck— 
anything to kindle her body warmth as the minutes 


crawled into hours and the daylight dwindled. 

_ Where the blazes was Thaddeus? Had he gone over 

the precipice with the coach and horses? | 
Certainly someone would come looking for them 


_ soon. oe storm was ee = aise beeareats and 


. ikon bess air. He did not sa aise his bh fis seal 


- die. She would die. 


i 


3 “heey ert, forced — to look a = cen Rare: tke 


He held her tighter, shoot her, roused her devi es 
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“Talk to me,” he demanded. + TS aria 
~ Her eyes drifted closed) saint ae ina Ss 
He covered her mouth wiht a hard kiss, hol ngher - 
chin while his fingers bracketed her jaw. He kissed her a 
harder, forcing open her lips, sliding his tongue inside 
her—she moved and groaned—‘ ‘Kiss me,” he said 
through his teeth, and felt her body flutter. Her breath- 
ing escalated. Her cold skin turned warm. and supple, - 
and she moaned deep in her throat. Va aie 
-His hand moved down her chest, found her puesta) 
closed on it gently at first, then harder, rougher, until he ‘ 
felt her small hands twist into the shirt on his back. Her 
leg drew him closer, so close he could feel the heat 
between her thighs. She turned her soft open mouth 
against his shoulder and sighed deeply. hi 
His blood warmed. . ite 
His brow began to sweat. Pi 3 
_ Heart pounding, he dragged his hands out t of hex 
clothes, folded his arms around her and crushed her to 
his chest . . . until her breathing became even again, _ 
until she lay quietly in his arms. Turning his face into | 
the falling snow, he began to laugh. He laughed so hard 
tears leaked from the corners of his eyes ands oe thick 
as treacle on his freezing cheeks.” 
_ At last, Maria raised her head and blinked at hina: Heo ; 
ioe blue — whispered, “T fail to see What's 's SO AR about % 


= ‘ 
~~ eee 
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2 He nodded and hissed bak ete on the bib befare 
h aithie again. — 
Woozily, Maria ee to her cee: anseieets at 
last to the import of his discovery, she fumbled with her 

hands down his body, to his legs, and squeezed. 
“Yes!” he cried out, and beat the snow with his fists. 
“T can feel that, Maria.” 

“And there?” 

a P¥eS Tl 2. 3 

“Here? Can you move + them?” 

Gritting his teeth, he (iedsbotiing shen tried 

again. Exhausted, he fell back in the snow, took a Aone: 
deep breath then . 
~ “Your Grace!” she cried. a foot. Did you move 
it?” ; ; 
He nodded and forced jamal up on his elbows: : 
Perched on her knees, her flimsy cape a pitiful barrier 
' from the cruel elements, she appeared little more than a 
spectre in the failing light and driving snow. Hands 
clasped at her chin, her face turned up toward the 
heavens, she wept so softly he barely heard her. 

- “Come here before you freeze,” he said. : 

“Nay, not isies I’ve eyes God for His favor,” of 
replied. ued 

“Tf you cite t come find and ae me warm, wha 
Ashton, I fear both of us Srl be pres to God face 
te to face before se he ae ee 


to ss knees. ‘iba if he could not wi; wifhe . 
tried hard enough, he might manage his ankle— 
“Think how thrilled and relieved ‘your family will 
be,” Maria said ait his chest. ech Ay yar Be ae 
His smile faded. We Uy a 
“You can go on with your lifes now, just: as” you had * 
planned. You’ ll be as Ne: as new. - Imagine sie duch- — 
-ess’s pleasure—” 7. 
_ “Hush, Maria.” 1. ia lt 
“She’l—" 8p + aly (ee . 
“Be quiet!” he shouted, sii eee Soseudnel ; 
her upper arms, lifted her up to face level and shook her _ 
fiercely. “You’re not to breathe a word of this to — 
anyone. Not to Edgcumbe. Not to my ese on P 
- you understand me, Maria?” HS, = 
“Nay, I don’t understand. gt: yi usd Arwu't iM 
“Promise me. Swear it. ae a solitary word antl rm 
ready.” 
At last, she dedded: sco he icriete his arms 
around her and sali 292 caer Sopnsh the flying snow. 
Ber two ies Mili sakes in as bod shivering first with i 
cold, then with fever. Gertrude slipped in and out of the — 
oes room, mopping her —) stoking | the fire. Now and 


i “ . er: 
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- smiling down at her. His hands were cool when he 

* touched her brow, and soft. Other times . . . his hands 

-felt warm and strong. They cupped her face in so 

_ caressing a manner she wanted to weep. Those times 

_ always came late at night, when the fire had dwindled 

_to glowing embers; when only a solitary lamp near her 
bed filled the immense quiet with soft hissing. 

She dreamt they were her master’s hands. That the 
litany of “Maria, Maria, don’t die” whispered near her 
ear were spoken by Salterdon’s lips. 

Had she imagined it all in her feverish mind? Had he 
held her? Touched her? Kissed her? _- 
And had she realized, at long last, that she had fallen 
_ hopelessly in love with the Duke of Salterdon? 
On the fourth day she awoke with a clear head and 
sat straight up in bed. John sat in a chair near the fire, 
_ his head bent over the pres Bible in his lap. He looked 
up, surprised. 
“His Grace,” ihe cried. “Where is he?” 
- Putting aside the Book, John left the chair. _ 
_ Maria scrambled from the bed, swayed back and 
_ forth, clutched the bedpost for support, then stumbled 
toward Salterdon’s bedroom door. 
_ “Wait!” John called, and ran after her. 
_Flinging open the door, she fled into the eget 


paused only long enough to note that his bed was 
_ empty—she scanned the room—her sight locking wet 


once on nas $ form i in the wheeled chair se the windes 


alive! Thank God. Precious 
top of his head with kisses. “You saved m 
can I repay you?” Fig ert 

John looped his arm ania bene waist ia ied ier 
away. She fought him, arms and legs flailing. LS RS 

“Stop this,” John demanded. es CF 

“Nay, I won’t! Can’t you see that he needs me?” At ¢ 
last, she managed to shove John away. Turning to 
- Salterdon again, she dropped to the floor and flung 
herself upon Salterdon’s knees. She os his hand 
and clutched it to her breast. of 

His features appeared haggard, his races dnstianiedl 
Staring out over the frozen ee his say looked y 
glazed and vacant as glass; ities 

“No. Not again,” she told him frantic “You won’t 

hide from me—from us again. I would rather die than 
— lose you again to that dreadful madness!” 

_ Briefly, he closed his eyes; his shoulders paises 

Wearily, Maria lay her head on his lap and entwined 
her fingers through his. “I di idn’t | imagine .” she 
whispered. ““You’re not insane. You’ re not ill. And} tess | 
> degs= Gate bet 

He ‘onahars one fingertip: to ie lips Lifting her wie 
she regarded his countenance and his eyes that were far _ 
_ from remote now, and regarding her’ so » fixedly” she 

‘could scarcely swallow. Has pwrehe pF x 
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een beaten with a cudgel. He babbled frantically about 
ieves and a mishap—of the coach careening from the 
~ road and PRAIEEHNS) down the hillside. I beefs I had 
_ lost you . . . again.” 

John reached across the lap ‘ay and took the cup and 
saucer from her. “My relief upon finding you alive was 
too great to fathom. Since you left Huddersfield I 
continued to tell myself that you would come back— 
that once experiencing the ofttimes harsh and cruel 
_ realities of the world you would come flying back to the 

security of your own home. As days turned into weeks 
I realized that I had been too complacent in my 

expectations. I should never have allowed you to leave 
in the first place. I want you to come back to Hudders- 
field with me. We’ll be married. We’ Il go conan 

to Bristol—” 

_ “No,” she said softly. 

Without looking‘ at her, John left his chair. He 

_ proceeded to pace back and forth before the fire. “You 
need never have to see your father again, Maria. We’ ll 
_ make arrangements for sigh mother—” 

“No.” . 

He paused his step, held his hand over his eyes for a 
few moments, then turned his grave, quiet, affectionate 
- smile on her again. His voice, at first tremulous, and 
always low, was touched with a solemnity that reflected 
~ how intensely moved he felt. “I shouldn’t ask it, but I 
- must. God forgive me, but I must. Is there pau 
q between the two of ans Between you and that . 4. the». 


arms. No, I see that you don’t rem ou 
You were sleeping as soundly as a rR with your 
on his shoulder.” = ‘ime SH 

Color drained from his face. “Are you in ave wills 


‘bites Maria? No. Don’t answer me. The scene I wit- — 


nessed earlier convinced me. Maria. Maria. ’Tis a tired - 


Cliche; a domestic pic in love with her pian ptt and 


he taking advantage— 
“He hasn’t,” she cried hotly. “He sculaet nai 


“thus?” 

“Nay!” 

“But you believe it here.” Hie tet his ed 
“You want it . . . here. Maria, don’t you. see; his kind 


“Does he love you? Has he Laon so himself 


gobble up children like you then toss them aside. You : 


want to believe in fairy tales, Maria. always hay e. 
But reality isn’t like that. Reality is stability. Strength. 
The ability to make intelligent choices Box: ‘to ) reach 
intelligent conclusions rationally with the r coe 
the hearty), “oy. ae 


“You were Sesh meager devoted t to th Se helpless. > 


Behn sind eines you 00. ais Nou. is 


rted them . 
to love you . pein t you realize, sweet atin — 
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_ counterpane aside. “Where are you going? Leave him 


seaese John. John!” 


Reaching the threshold, she sank eine it as John’s — 


- voice reverberated through the quiet. 


“Were I not a man of God I would see you at dawn. 
I would demand satisfaction. Tell me, sir, have you 


spoiled her?” 


Salterdon gazed into the fire, his countenance fixed. 


At last, he said in a monotone, “Do I look like a man 


who could spoil a woman, Mr. Rees?” 

“Are you aware that she’s in love with you? Do you 
even care? Of course not. Your kind never do. You 
collect women’s hearts and souls as if'they were mere 
butterflies to assemble under glass. Were you any kind 
of gentleman at all you would direct her immediately to 
gather her things and leave with me for Huddersfield.” 

“But I’m not a png Mr. Rees . . . as you 
have so adeptly reminded me.” 

John looked up then and saw her, clinging to the 


doorframe, her gown forming a pale pool around her . 
_ little feet, her sleep-tousled hair a halo around her head. 


He swallowed convulsively and moved toward the 

distant exit—obviously too. shaken to go near her. 
“John,” she called. “Friend!” 

_ Swinging around, he shouted, “Friend? I ual 

rather rot in hell than be considered your saapan od 

your friend.” | 


He trembled and for a brief moment looked as if he 
yearned to escape the torture of seeing her there and 
knowing then that he would be forced to leave her to_ 

} another: That this bese mond, be the Jast hour—the i 
ues fio aap a ee te Site ae 


a 
‘_ ’ 


- ae 
< 
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| ven her voice, receiv sats the 


tion. God ore Me? ix tae r mM ie waiting 
With that, he quit the room. 
A stillness ensued, shaken ca by he rattle e wens, 
_ against the windows. The room felt frightfully cold. 
At last, Salterdon looked vai “Come here,’ = he 
ordered hen initiate x | oe 
_ She tego Pipahie to the Sloane at fin bisetak ict! 
her shoulder toward the fire, ‘she cidsocae her 1 head w or 


, nae wise his face? His Betts looked fiskide ag 
_ there were strong Sane in his ss aber An odd nent 
ae eyes. ts Boyt suse tel 


“You should have gone with him,” he said. nit 


ps 
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\ Chapter Fourteen 


There come at times in life deep, still pauses; hee | 
the Spirit rests upon its full content, as a child lies down 
on the grass of a meadow, fearing nothing, desiring 
nothing, ceasing almost to think, and satisfied only to 
feel. The days following John’s leave from Thorn Rose 
Maria existed in a sort of rapture. What else could she 
call it? For the first time she exhilarated in her own 
frailty, looking forward to those moments when her 
master would join her. For hours he would read to her; 
he fed her soup; he sat near the fire—not so far 
away—and scribbled musical notes on pees when he 
thought she was sleeping. 

He seemed, in those moments, like a . soul adrift, 
_ hearing music where none existed except in his mind. 

| Where now was the beast? The eaearesey The rail 
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like shadows. The worl or : : 5 
exist. ei veel CPR NOT ER LAE pa 
_ Occasionally, due aeaehe that she nike from a ees 
- sleep to discover Salterdon’s chair empty before the 
fire; he stood at the end of her bed, his arms crossed 
over his chest, his face a mixture of pain and promise. 
Those were the times she fought her awakening. Oh, 
but she was beginning to understand why Salterdon ; 
found more solace lost deep in the oblivion of his mind. 
- The illusions were so much kinder there . 
Alas, duty forced her from her bed as, ae a week’s — 
recuperation the duchess requested her appearance in 
the blue room. As Gertrude brushed and plaited Maria’s 
hair, preparing her for the meeting with the duchess, the 
housekeeper regarded Maria’s reflection ee reugcce” 
_ “Yer right radiant,” Gertrude told her. 
_ “P’ve never been happier, I think,” — pn each 
a smile. oF 
Her eyebrows raised da her little ant ound pursed 
in concentrated effort, Gertrude ventured, “I reckon I 
ain’t never seen Is Grace. in quite so congenial - a 
ih . that is, after ’e got over ’is concern for laa 
“Was as concerned, Gerti?” 
Miss left oe bedside, ee to wheel down tote ule 


» ve ar, s an 
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securely about her shoulders, ushered her to the blue 
room, just as Molly was exiting, her normal smirk a bit 


- more self-righteous than usual. 


“T ain’t right sure I like the looks o’ her,” Gertrude 


laser, and continued to eye Molly as the girl 


sauntered down the corridor, glancing back over her 
shoulder occasionally, and still smirking. 

Maria found the duchess poised by the hearth. 
Edgcumbe hovered nearby. 

“Your Grace.” Maria curtsied. 

“I trust you’re better?” the duchess offered with an 


_odd sort of aloofness in her tone. 


“Much, thank you.” — - 

As the duchess nodded at Gertrude, the leek 
hurried to collect the scattering ve cups ands saucers 
around the room. 

_ The duchess gazed up at a portrait of her husband. 


; odun handsome, imposing, he was the epitome of 


aristocracy —as was the portrait of his son—the former 


Duke of Salterdon—which hung next to his father’s. 
“T look at these images,” she said, “and I am filled 


_ with despair. For generations this family has prided 
_ itself on its distinguished heritage. Scandal was virtu- 


ally nonexistent. Failure was not a word in our vocabu- 


lary. Now . . .” She sighed and lowered her head. “I 
am constantly bombarded by controversy. Is it any 
" _ wonder why Tam ee to cciennucdh a —— . 


in shame?” Pte A ee: 
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away me the adoring physici 
attentions to Maria. : % 

“I’m relieved, my dear, that you’re noe You scighe 
have been grievously injured, if not killed. Were it not 
for my grandson’s rather - . . heroic measures, tis 
might have frozen to deat i 
She added in a low, contrainte tone, pean my 
_ surprise when I was informed that the coach departed 
without me. I was even further stunned to a that I 
was supposedly ill and could not join you .-. . Trey 
has a most vivid imagination when it suits pea 4. Still, I 
suppose it’s rather fortuitous that I didn’t accompany 
you as I had intended as I rather doubt I would have 
survived such a tumble. Still in all, I’m not accustomed 
to being undermined, especially by my eldest grandson. 
Trey has always had a proclivity for bending over 
backwards to please—or appease me, should the need 
arise . . . which it did on more occasions than I 
choose to remember . . . unlike his brother who has 
_ invited me to hell as many times as he has eRectinnaaity 

_ kissed my cheek. . it 

_ “Early on I learned what sort of Nicie tan to 
expect from Clayton. Roughhousing with a lot of 
plowman’s boys wasn’t unusual. I wasn’t at all sur- 
prised to find him sitting at my dinner table sporting a 
_ black eye or skinned knees or knuckles as he grew 
older. As a. qoute. manic didn’t have much time for 
f g is own | oe so 
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actions stemmed from some buried animosity he might 
have harbored for me and my attempts to control his 
behavior . . .” Pausing, the duchess took a breath and 
appeared to collect her thoughts just long enough for 
_ Maria to offer softly: 
“°Tis against human nature to be controlled, Your 
Grace.” 

Her eyebrows lifted. “Is it? Then Seis I wonder) did 
he so ingratiate himself on me throughout the last 
years? T’ll tell you why, my dear. Because there is 
nothing more important to Trey Hawthorne, the Duke - 
of Salterdon, in this entire world than the power and 
position left to him by my husband and his father. The 
wealth he will inherit upon my demise is beyond your 
meager comprehension. He couldn’t gamble away my 
fortune in a hundred lifetimes. Imagine the opportunity: 
the duration of his existence spent in unadulterated 
dissoluteness. Even now . . . regardless of his apparent 
condition . . . I suspect there is nothing he wouldn’t 
_ do, or eicsiives to cae my continued financial 

support. 

“Against nature to be controlled, Miss Ashton? I 
think not. At least, not when a five-hundred-year-old 
_ ancestry depends on it. Aside from the monarchy itself, 
_ there se not another branch of the poet that is 


of its west . . 
“But all of this ratio is neither we nor there. I j 
didn’t pe oe here this ES apeaeies to ante on. about ; a 
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Huddersfield, * 


- Gripping the bedpost with one hand, Salterdon shifted 
his weight from one leg to the other, gritting his teeth 
against the discomfort that sliced like knives up the 
backs of his thighs. His body broke out in a sweat. His 
breathing caught as knots formed in the muscles just 
below his buttocks and burned like hot pokers all the 
way up his spine. He had managed so far to walk 
around the bed, holding fast to the posts and mattress. 
The temptation to fling himself onto the bed, to stop the 
excruciating pain, made him curse aloud. Instead, with 
his body sweating, he managed to turn, to focus on the 
distant, despicable and loathed chair in which he had 
spent the last grueling year of his life, and start back the 
way he had come. 

The door flung open behind hy sysaee 

He looked around, anticipating Maria—she woukl 
scold him, of course, for clambering out of that deviled — 
steel contraption without her, then she would flit around 
like a fairy in enthusiasm over his accomplishment. me 

“Yer Grace!” cried Gertrude, and suddenly the rotund 
little housekeeper was beside him, her face flushed, her _ 
eyes wide as two farthings. “I know it ain’t none of me 
own business, Yer Grace. I’m just a servant ’ere and wot - 
goes 0 on apcets me Tm to see and hear blind and deaf as 


Se vee DE Sayed Siete 
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and as she: continued to stare at Salterdon, the look of 

: angst on her features dissolved into stunned amaze- 
ment. 

“Bloody hell,” she muttered. “Yer are: . 

“Never mind that,” he snapped, biting back the 
discomfort gnawing at his lower body. “What the devil 
is my grandmother up to?” _ 

“She’s gone and dismissed our Maria,” Gertrude 
ri a still in shock over finding Salterdon afoot. 

“The hell you say. Get me that goddamn chair, 
‘woman, and be aenck epee a7 


s 


ae duchess waxed on about appreciation, about 
continuing all financial support until Maria had located 
another position. She would, of course, supply Maria 
with a letter of recommendation, assuring Maria that 
there would not be a door in England that would not be 
open to her now that she had succeeded so ey 
at Thorn Rose. 
She would send a note immediately to Maria’s 
_ parents, informing them that she would be returning to 
their home within the week. She would also send a short 


- message to John Rees . . . as she was certain Maria 
_ would now reconsider the young man’s offer of mar- 
_ riage. 


__ “He’ll make you a most appropriate cpt my 
dear, being: that he’s of the same class. God should look 
_ favorably on such a match of ... equals; 
fou must tunderstand, “es dear, that my 


fhe te fsa a companion is "unnecessary 2 and would 
prove to be a waste of your valuable time.” aad 

A door opened. : ‘nt 

The duchess looked around. Her fssaen ame: 
masked esau iouclies se 

The sound of Salterdon’s voice aes Maria’s eae 
_ Slightly buckle. She grabbed the back of a chair for 
support but she refused to turn her face toward his. Her 
disconsolateness was too raw. She would reveal her 
emotions for what they were. 

“Obviously someone forgot to inform me a niceaeie 
had been arranged,” came his deep, deceptively calm 
voice as he moved his chair into the room. 

“T thought it best not to disturb you,” Edgcumbe 
supplied with a slight bow and a smile that Auickely 
faded as Salterdon pinned him with a look. r 

“T wasn’t aware that my actions were being dictated 
by a mere physician . or have I rei bilby exiled 
~ to Royal Oaks?” 

_ “Hardly,” snapped the duce 

He looked toward Maria. Still she refused to ac- 
knowledge him, but stared straight ahead, willing a 
_ strength to her legs that was fast panini bn seiciad 
he regarded her. 

At last, he spoke. “Rumor is you’ ve decided that 
Miss Ashton’s services are no longer needed. cleheakl | 

think I would be included i in such a decision.” 


3 paisa rade hea to baile me to make 

whatever decision I thought best for your welfare and 
_ the future of our family. I think it best if Miss Ashton 
leave Thorn Rose.” 

- With that, the duchess turned stiffly toward Marka 
and with a dismissive nod, said, “That will be all, my 
_ dear. I'll have my secretary draw up the ancneiaetd 
papers this afternoon.” 

How long she stood there, staring into the duchess’s 
gray eyes, she could not fathom. What was she waiting 
for? Some miracle change of heart on the dowager’s 
behalf? Perhaps to be informed that this sudden befud- 
dling * ‘business decision” was nothing more than a jest? 
- Or, God forbid, that she fling herself on her knees 
before the duchess and plead for her to reconsider—to 
explain what had brought on ‘this sudden turn of 
events—beg the duchess not to send her away because 
the idea of never seeing her grandson again would 
PrOwe to be more than she could bear. ' 

Why did he not sane up? Say st BAO Do 
something? 

Had she been so horribly naive shat she had milena 
_ his feelings toward her? Mayhap the fondness in his 
eyes and smile had been some ruse to cons seduce 
< ~ Somehow, Maria forced neisein to” curtsy, to wood- 
a ely turn toward the door, shspamte he to allow _— to = 
~ look down at Salterdon. PANGS Cy USC SAR SS te. 
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; “No, - ne aida scoured aw! 
“I beg your nace replied ‘co h eh 
“Miss Ashton will remain at Thorn Rose bed saan until 

I see fit to dismiss her . . . As head of this family, I 
make the decisions on es we will employ, and whén.” 
“As head of this family—?” Her tone mocked him. 
_ “My birthright, grandmother . . . as you’ve _ reminded 
‘me for the last twenty-five years aie my life.” To Maria, 
he said, “Sit down, be quiet, and wait. There.” He — 
_ motioned toward a chair on the far side of the room. 
“Your Grace,” she whispered sami “T would not 
be the cause of a breach between you.” mS 
“Sit down,” he stated more Srmlye never taking his 
ee from.the duchess. > " fad’? hth 
__ Maria crossed to the chair and sat, bets fists, snes? 
within the worn folds of her skirt. She wondered if it 
were her past illness that: made her fol as if she might — 
-- Sato ess : 
Having taken het chair, ‘iim mS ae Salter- : 
don with a fixed intensity, a flush of emotion on her 
normally pale cheeks, her frail, bejeweled fingers grip- 
ping the chair arms fiercely. It occurred to Maria in that 
ne instant that while ¢ the: dncheesat until her ars con- 


pare) the nates of ‘authority. ‘The pre clade of v i 
ity resounded i ins the: air betyeen them. (ae Soe 


a, onan yy ee ae 


. 


. % seeiteriattat 

_ Another silence ensued, making ¢ ss stillness j in the 
room almost palpable. 

At last, the duchess took a deep breath, drummed her 
fingers on the chair arms and set her chin. “In light of 

_ this determination on your part, I will ask Your Grace if 
_we might have privacy to discuss a rather important 
family matter.” ; . 

_“As Miss Ashton has accompanied me during some 
of my most private moments, I can’t imagine what you 
could say that she won’t, eventually, be subject to.” 

“Perhaps you’re right.” Raising one eyebrow, a smile — 
drawing up one side of her mouth, her expression one of 
sudden “excessive satisfaction, she said, “Of course 
you’ re right. As long as Miss Ashton remains at Thorn ~ 
Rose, we might as well make the most of her abilities. 

“The realization occurred to me last evening that 
‘because of your emotional and mental improvement 
and as portrayed by your behavior today, that you, as 

‘head of this family, will desire to give some thought to 
your responsibility to Lady Dunsworthy.” 

Lady Dunsworthy. . 

Maria fixed her gaze on a portrait af a aa and hound 
on the distant wall. Her body turned unbearably warm. 

How had she forgotten Lady Dunsworthy? 

_ The duchess said, “In case you were unaware, Miss 
~ Ashton, at the time of my grandson’s mishap he was 
Sa one week from ak oii a Laura a Dasalont ; 


vata 7a devotedly. eed for his riot at 
which time she fully intends to honor the vow she took 
to marry His Grace. She’s quite beautiful. And bright. 
She’ll eventually mature into a more than satisfactory f 
duchess. As ; recall . i ytis Grace was most fond of ys 


” 


her. ae. 
Focusing on hog grandson - again, she added, Tm 
certain that His Grace will approve of my writing to 
Lord Dunsworthy informing him of Salterdon’ Ss vast 3 
improvement.” Reaching for an envelope on a side 
table, she turned it over in her hand and said, “They'll 


Teieas be arriving aes after tomorrow.” 


acer pst ker cies annie Rene Through- 
out the remaining hours of the day, she stared up at St. 


: _ Peter’s image and considered this black turn of events was 


- God’s retribution for so vainly believing that she some- _ 
_ how fit into the duke’s life as ae other — amere 
_ domestic. jedrgarh hi Pu Sey, 
ay sions someone came to her door and lightly ) 
knocked. — pm ip vt om 


in obs Tae ile rat in 


eS ‘ 
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S grooms had long since turned in to their cots. For a long 


_ while Maria sat on the edge of an overturned crate, 
hugging herself, feeling her toes go numb with cold 


_ while around her the horses shuffled in their straw and 
occasionally let out a long, contented sigh. 


She would leave Thorn Rose, of course. Life with her 


father would be preferable than spending these next 


weeks helping Salterdon prepare for his wedding to 
Lady Dunsworthy. The duchess’s directives had been 
explicit: . 
“You'll work with His Grace until his speech is 
impeccable. Until he can eat and drink as effortlessly as 
he did before his injuries. You’ll continually remind 
him of his obligations to this family, and to the future 
Duchess of Salterdon. If you care for Trey as much as 
I suspect you do, you’ll concern yourself with his 
happiness and well-being. You'll not wish for him to be 
publicly humiliated or maligned in any way. Above all 


else, you'll consider his future, and the future of this 


family above your own happiness. 

“Of course, I wouldn’t demand such an shtehec Rene 
with no promise of reward on your behalf. Once my 
grandson is married, I'll see that you’re allocated a 
goodly sum of money—enough to purchase a ‘cottage 


of your own . . . and enough allowance each month 
for the next ten years that you may comfortably care for 
yourself . . . and your mother which, as I recall, was 


your eee upon souieitnlg this ies in the ‘first 


_. place.” “ 
_ What fave, I done—what sin have rs committed other 


But that sanction in itself id 1 rough 
her conscience: _ ; 
The mistake, the sin, has been falling i in Aan with a 
man who is, and will be, forever forbidden to you. 
Terrible moment! To leave now would mean the end 
_ of her dream of helping her mother. To stay would mean — 
she would be forced to see her beloved every day, to 
touch him . . . to make him ial to Bah another 
woman. 
- Angrily, she drew her cloak about thet and left the | 
_ stable. She wandered the grounds, looking neither left 
~ nor right, barely noticing when a sea chill rain began 
to fall. a 
At last, she came upon a TOW ¥ cottages fr yon 
from the house and barns. Meager light emanated 
though the solitary window of each abode. Movi “4 
closer, eon — ee with « one - hand, oo gazed 


were a ses of “objects she could not iain 
because of the rain. oy Hak es 

Then Thaddeus moved to the sii and appeared : 
to search the dark outside the cottage. OTE Ob 


en Fifteen 


- Once, during a foray of good health and passably — 


good spirit, her mother had taken Maria for a walk in 
the countryside. Just budding into womanhood and 
feeling not unlike an ugly duckling, Maria had spent the 
Jast days in a sort of mope: she had fallen hopelessly in 
love with a local landowner’s son; he, of course, was 
infatuated with a young beauty of his peer who, as 
‘rumor had it, had spent a great deal of time on the 
Continent—who was proficient in foreign languages, 
played the harp, and sang like an angel. 
With her mother holding Maria’s hand, they paused 
in a field of wheat. For a brief moment, with the sun 
kissing her face and the breeze teasing her wisps of pale 


hair, Mary Ashton, the vicar’s. wife, had looked young 


and beautiful again. She had taken — s tee We: 
tween her hands and smiled. 


‘Daughter, it is a lesson worth (odeuies by tse 


bane eee dad seek to lure. Eee their sat 


ry deste noes suit coat. ae many 5 dinesiiae ie pies od 


their devotion may ad 7 
loves a woman for these things. He 1 . 
~ woman’s nature and her woman’s heart.” ‘aleyid Him ; 
The memory of her mother on that summer day 
stayed with Maria that night after the duchess’s an- 
nouncement. It was the first thought i in her mind when 
she roused the next morning and prepared herself to see 
Salterdon. It bolstered her _ courage as she paused “ 
outside his room, her hand on Seni door, her heart — 
beating in her throat. snp Spi iat 4 
He would marry another woman. ce 
- Because of her, he would marry another | woman. 

‘She would nurse him, teach him, wast i 1 SO- 
he could marry another woman. > ey se 1wheg ae 
At last, she entered, oiQuntt 29h aie ee . 
He sat at a desk, his back to her, he diag ot 
_ shoulders bent over a farrago of papers. Around him on 
sie ae floor were benee pera torn, ‘emteese shat 


b 

that hair? Stroked it? Learned the heavy silken feel « of 
ie \es Allowed those luxurious curls to. twist around her 4 
heneate to lay like shadows upon her ae skin? oe oe E 
He had no idea, of course. age pia cal pang 
oy 5a “Your Grace,” she oe called. Me a ad aid } 


Nix sot =? as 14 
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~_.gone back to his ecnbbine on paper. Again and again 
he thrust the quill tip into an ink bottle then proceeded 
to draft bold, black musical notes onto a scale. 

Finally, he looked up. The light from the window 
showed every fine line in his weary face, every minute 
_ gray thread sprinkling his dark hair. It seemed he had 
aged overnight. The wildness that had once reflected 
upon his demeanor csi now in a sullen despon- 
dency. 

Yet, his eyes looked mad. 
_ A fine film of moisture beaded his brow, and his 
mouth was savage. He glared, first at the book in her 
hand, then at her eyes. 

“What the devil do you think you’ re doing?” he 
demanded in a rough voice. 

“°Tis time for your lesson, Your Grace.” 

“Go to hell.” 

He jabbed at the inkwell, splashing ink onto the tips 


of his fingers. Turning on her again, he declared, “You. 


needn’t remind me of what my responsibilities are, 
Miss Ashton. I’m well aware of my responsibilities. My 
grandmother slyly and adeptly reminded me of them 
yesterday. God forbid that I attain the upper hand with 
_ the dowager duchess.” 

_ “Why are you angry?” she asked. “If it’s true that you 
were fond—” 


_ “Fond?” He hashes habe “Yes, I was fond of ; 


Laura. Who wouldn’t be? She’s exquisite. And wealthy. 
“Signa so ag atin I aap sete — in ana fist.” ec ht 


ates fie an “For Kees or worse. ah ns din 
_ health, Miss Ashton. Common vows for common pe acre 
Not the aristocracy.” oe a Wate ia 

Slumping back against thé aan fe fell se ane . 


: Maria went to collect the book. She felt his gaz > folloy ww 


her; it burned like embers into her back. ~ tae: 
‘Finally, he said, “Tell me why you didn’ t return to 

Huddersfield with John Rees.” ae ta ee 6 ae 
She brushed away nonexistent dust from the ioak ; 


betes responding. “T don’t love him.” rgtitte e 


“You care for him. Isn’t that enough?” . 
“No.” 4 = 4 4 


- of love?” dephetee s dus 


“Sacrifice. Compassion. Understandin x. 
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softened. His lips parted. Slowly, his hand came up and 
closed gently around her arm. “Naive child,” he said 
tenderly. “You believe in fairy tales.” __ 

She pulled away. Emotion flushed her cheeks. “Don’t 

touch me. Please. Don’t ever touch me again. I should 
never have allowed you to touch me before. I don’t 

know what I was thinking. My only excuse is that in my 

enthusiasm over your vast recovery I allowed myself to 
become overly infatuated. "Twas not my intention. 
Twas not my reasons for coming to Thorn Rose.” 

“No? What were your reasons ea coming here, Miss ; 
Ashton?” 

“Employment, sir. A way to earn money so that I 
might save enough to purchase a cottage for myself and 
my mother. I would save her from spending the 

remainder of her life shackled to a man she no longer 

loves . . . perhaps never loved. You needn’t look so 
smug, Your Grace. Mistakes of the heart are made even 
in our class. ’Tis easy for any chert young girl to be 
seduced by good looks and power.” 

“And now that you’ ve had sufficient time to dwell on 

your parents’ mistakes you’ve decided not to make the 
same error in judgment. Look at me, dammit.” 
“I would remember my reasons for coming: here, 
Your Grace. I would remember that you’re betrothed to 
another, that you have an obligation to your family and 
to your! heritage. I would remember that there is nothing 
so important to you than rising to your father’s expec- 


tations. A multitude of generations have come down to ok p 


; hase after all. A: yearn Lory ae us would. hardh 
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mee the chair, cients it ‘cette Ta agai Ks 
desk, scattering loose papers over the carpet. Maria 
stumbled backward, crying cout as he made a desperate . 
grab for her, only to be brought up by a sudden spasm — 
of such intense pain he threw back his head and 
clutched at his legs. His visage went white. 

With a gasp of despair, she flung herself onto him. 
They staggered. He tilted and turned and fell against the - 
wall, dragging her with him. The impact shook the — 


furnishings. Glass rattled i in the window. But he did not 


fall. And while his lower body quivered in pain and 


weakness, he gripped her arms percely and lowered his | 


head over hers. 

“You needn’t remind me of my obligations. They | 
have been driven into my brain like nails since I was 4 
born. Right now I don’t give a damn about my 
obligations. Only one thing has driven me out of mind 
these last hours and that’s been you. You and your 


goddamn blue eyes and sultry mouth. I lay in bed at r 


wen and I we to enna soli eens Ai Of 
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_ Sway against him, curl her fingers inward, allow a low 
. groan to escape her and dissolve against his lips. 
~ Oh, that she had come to this: a slave of longing for 
her master; a wanton who would gladly disregard the 
feelings of a young woman who waited patiently to 
become his wife. 

Suddenly, he pushed her back. ‘His breathing came 
heavily; his face was agonized. 

He shoved her away, pivoted awkwardly before 
stumbling against the desk. With one swipe of his arm, 
he sent papers, quill, and ink onto the floor and shouted, 
“Get out! Just get the hell out!” 

Her jewel-headed cane making a determined thump 
on the floor, the duchess, with Edgcumbe at her side, 
moved down the corridor, chin thrust, her eyes locked 
on Maria who, along with Gertrude and a number of 

other servants, had gathered outside Salterdon’s door. 

“What is the meaning of this?” the dowager de- 

-manded. “Answer me, for Godsake. What is this pop- 
pycock that Trey has- Jocked Saale} in his room and 
refuses to respond?” 

: Visibly trembling, Gertrude stepped forward, extend- 
ing her ring of keys. “The key to His Grace’s room has 
gone missin’, Yer Grace. I’ve sent ene to fetch the 
spare.” 

The duchess turned toward the door, glared at it a 

long minute, then declared, theccek back will ay this 

door this minute.” , ov 

- “Go to- hell,” eee the aly sie 

“You're isa like a eit dior 
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“You v will apc this door this n moment or] 
someone break itdown.” sss si 
_ “Pl shoot the first person who tries.” 2 
“Oh, you will, will you?” she seitiacd staal her 
breath, then turned her attention to a gawking servant | 
who had just wea: the rig te tay sper Maria’s 
room. ihe a1 A 
“You,” the duchess barked. “Here.” 
The girl elbowed her way through the cine oF q 
_ fascinated domestics. The duchess grabbed aknife from 
the tray, thrust it at Ferd, and declared, “Do what — 
you must, my good man.” 
Gertrude leaned toward Maria aad whispered: « 1 ‘ 
reckon he’s wishin’ he could use that on his own throat — 
— *bout now .. . oron hers. Is’ pose ‘the outcome of this - 
little foray ain’t exactly goin’ to put Edgcumbe and his" 
healin’ medicinals in a right pretty light.” 
_ Countenance drained of color, Edgcumbe paltic, at 
the knife in his hand, then at the door. Fingers trem-— 
bling, he slid the blade into the crack between the door 
_ and its frame by the keyhole as far as it would go and — 
gave it a jiggle. Then another, harder, causing or 
handle to gyrate up anddown, voy wl 
_ An explosion cle coe Pie 
Servants scattered, — iti Sica yore 
f acu > vabahb on a saucer on the 


~~ ee.) ee 


hat Pe Oe ee 
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Ye: “Gorm,” the servant oer ara “It’s a bleedin’ bullet 
‘hated The loony devil be shootin’ at us now.” 

With that, the servants took off running. 

_ Edgcumbe studied the hole through his sabnseie 
_ before turning slowly back to the duchess. “By gosh,” 
he said, “I do believe she’s right.” 

_ With that the duchess sank to the floor in a swoon. 
haere shrieked. 

Edgcumbe gasped. Dropping to the floor on his 
knees, he slid his arm beneath her neck and grabbing a 
kerchief proceeded to fan her ashen face with it. “There, 
there, Isabella. Breathe deeply, my dear. It will all work 
out. We’ll send for Physician Sivenwright at Royal 
Oaks immediately.” 

“Royal Oaks?” Maria said in a sudden panic. “A 
hospital?” ote 

“We have no other choice, my dear. The man is 
beyond our help. He has resorted to murder!” 

“He’s murdered no one!” : 

_ “The gun,” cried the duchess coming out of her faint. 
Grabbing hold of Edgcumbe’s coat, she dragged herself 
into a partially upright position. “He has a gun. Dear 
God. He is liable to do himself harm.” 
Maria stood, that realization as splintering as that 
dreadful, deadly bullet through the wall. She moved 
toward the door, pressed her ear against it and listened. 
Finally, she called softly, “Your Grace. I beg you to _ 
_ open the door. I won’t allow i a to take a toRoyal 
‘ Oaks. Bp Bss4s . te ae 
““Won’ te allow—” ” Edgeumbe began o furiously, sath 
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“Hush!” Gertrude snapped, causing Edgcumbe’s eye- 
brows to shoot up and his face to go red. ~ 

“Your Grace?” Maria forced herself to breathe evenly. 
“Think about what you’re doing. There comes a time 
when we must all accept our lot in life. While I can 
dream of fairy-tale lives, I realize that being born the 
daughter of a meager vicar I must content myself with 
such a destiny. You were born into greatness, into 
wealth and power. It was your destiny, sir.” 

She listened hard, feeling her heart pound at the base 
of her throat. Her eyes closed, she imagined his image, 
slumped in his chair surrounded by discarded remnants 
of his passion—his music—his dark, chiseled face 
framed by glorious wild hair. A gun lay in his lap, his 
long fingers lightly cradling it. 

“Think of the beautiful children you shall have, Your 
Grace. Think of the values you might instill in them. 
Think of their own hopes and dreams and aspirations, 
and how your power and wealth will enable your sons 
and daughters to achieve them. You needn’t make the 
same mistakes your parents made with you. You'll 
revere your children for who they are, not what they 
are.” 

A servant scurried up, wagging a key. “I found the 
spare,” she whispered and slapped it into Maria’s hand. 

Her fingers closed around it. She slid it into the lock 
and slowly twisted it. 

“Gorm, lass, be careful,” Gertrude said. “‘’E’s liable 
to plug ya the minute ya walk in.” 

“He won’t hurt me,” she declared, and eased open the 
door. 


Be Oe 


et Just as she had nets ia he sat at his desk, ae 

- slightly sprawled, the gun in his lap. 

“Did I kill anyone?” he asked with a sc smirk on 
his handsome lips. 

“Nay, Your Grace, although you didn’ tdoa sanideiae 
teacup and saucer any favors . . . or the poor maid 
who was holding it at the time.” 

_ “A shame,” he replied simply. 
eon grandmother, however, is recovering from a 
swoon.” Y 
‘LHe oniled: =. 

“Will you give me the cate 
~ “Say please.” ae, 
“Please,” she replied softly. ~~ 
bitte tossed it onto the bed and relaxed again into his 
chair. “Who’s to say that Pll be capable of having 
children?” he said in a weary voice. 


Reclining on a chaise, with Edgcumbe hovering and 
fanning her face, the duchess glared at the lineup of 
servants and Maria. 

ok demand to know how my praidsonic came ‘to have 
that gun. Obviously one of you got it for him. Well? 
: Speak up. Confess. Do you expect me to believe he 
| sashayed down two flights of stairs, sauntered to the 
hunt room and retrieved the weapon himself? Need I 
remind you that he’s incapable | of hee 

_ Maria looked away. sit 
Had he managed it somehow? i 
Impossible. A mere movement of his legs sent his 
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The duchess lifted one hand. A maid hustled to hand 
her a cup of chocolate. 

“J don’t understand,” said the duchess. “He seemed 
so much improved. What’s brought on this sudden spate 
of dementia? Everything he’s ever wanted is right at his 
fingertips. All he need do is to marry the Lady Laura, 
something he was more than happy to do before he was 
injured. Not only would he be entitled to half of my 
money upon marrying the girl, the dowry that comes 
with Laura is exceptional. Considering that Laura is 
Lord Dunsworthy’s only beneficiary, the estates which 
will pass to Laura upon her father’s demise will make 
my grandson one of the wealthiest men in the entire 
country. It’s what he wanted,” the duchess declared in 
exasperation, then realizing she was rambling to the 
mesmerized servants as if they were cherished confidants, 
she frowned and thrust her empty cup at Edgcumbe. “For 
the love of St. Peter you’ ll be interning me to Royal Oaks 
soon . . . and I’m not so certain it would be such a 
displeasing opportunity.” 


a 


_. “It is a strange truth that although the human heart 
_may know peace, contentment, serenity, even thankful- 
“ness, it never does and never can know happiness—the 
sense Peep abiete: full-rounded bliss except in the joy of 
happy love . . .” So Maria’s mother had often said 
when reminded iy family or friend that she should be 
thankful: for the comfort and respect her husband’s 
“position offered her. Of course, such a confession had 
not been made to anyone except Maria and Paul. 
_ Maria pondered this late into the night. 
* Obviously, her time at Thorn Rose was drawing to a 
close. As soon as Salterdon married Lady Dunsworthy 
Maria would return to Huddersfield, where John Rees _ 
waited. He ies 6 = her ete a Boma, a 


kiss, a mysterious yearning ; H 
an objective to lure away from Go 
Desire now was something uncontrollab 
sessed her every waking minute. ie 

‘Her better judgment warned her to leave this minute. — 
Why put herself in the position of vee, the man she — 
loved marry another woman? 

But he needed her. : 

Her heart simply would not ae her to say good- be 
bye just yet. 

Having paced her room for hours, heise walked a _ 
hundred times to his door, refusing to allow herself to 
enter, she quit her room and wandered down the 
corridors. Perhaps. Gertrude would be up. Or Cook. It 
suddenly occurred to her that she had not eaten ‘ne 
entirety of the day. She felt weak and light-headed. — 

As she passed a salon, she paused and peered into the 
‘room where a solitary candle burned on a table. — 
Obviously, some servant had forgotten to blow it out. 
She hurried to the candle, and as she bent over to blow _ 
it out, raised her eyes to the chair on the far side of the — 
room, and the ee of a man sitti we there i in the dark - 


je! It »b: 


nN; 


recess ite Rie MOA) ia) 
The candle panera out. ; 
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father. For =e Stak hone wees nen a great Bel of 
- thought to my motivations, and I suppose it all comes 
_ down my wanting your happiness above all else. What 
x happened between us . . . twas wonderful, Your Grace. 
~ Ladmit I’ve allowed myself to become . . . overly fond. 
But is that not the nature of a woman, sir? Alas, I fear 
we're ruled by heart.” 
_ Drawing back her shoulders, she raised her chin. 
“Regardless, I shall endeavor to stand by you until 
_ you’ve taken your wife. I am committed to you 
entirely . . . for as long as you want ‘me. There. I’ve 
_ confessed. Now you know that my affections for Your 
_ Grace are not strictly motivated by my desire to help my 
mother, as I earlier declared. I trust you won’t make light 
__ of me. Then again, I’m well aware of the scores of women 
- who have loved, Your Grace, so I’m certain you’re 
_ accustomed to such silliness from naive young women.” 
At last, he spoke softly. “Are you saying that you’re 
in love with His Grace, Miss Ashton?” 
3 “Aye, I am, sir.” 
: The shadowed figure left his chair and came fiver 
4 her. No stiffness. No limping. No groan of pain. Then 
q he moved into the pale light emanating from the 
er corridor. Maria stared up into his face a long, abet 


. 
¢ 


moment before ihe Bealianon set in. ‘aby sibel 
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covered her face with her hands and wished in that 
instant to die. 

“Your pardon, m’ lord. I thought you were Salterdon.” 

“Obviously.” 

“T suppose it would do little good to plead with your 
lordship to disregard all that ve confessed these last 
few minutes.” 

“No good at all.” 

He dragged over another chair and sat down before 
her, gently took hold of her hands and eased them away 
from her face. Catching her chin with one finger, he 
tipped back her head. 

“You’re not the first young lady to spill out her 
feelings over my brother to me, so that is neither here 
nor there. I would know, however . . . if he’s done 
anything to compromise you.” 

“Compromise, m’ lord?” 

“Has he bedded you, Miss Ashton?” 

“No, m’ lord.” 

He took a relieved breath and sank back in the chair 
in a weary manner. “Then that little problem is obvi- 
ously not what brought me here.” 

“Sir?” 

“T’ve ridden two days to get here because I couldn’t 
shake the notion that something was wrong. The curse 
of being a twin, Miss Ashton. When some problem 
plagues my brother, it plagues me as well. Trey is 
troubled, Miss Ashton. Tell me why.” 

“I’m not certain I know. He had rallied, then, when 
the duchess announced that she had continued with 
plans for his marriage to Lady Laura, and that she and 


Sie 


us if we entered. an went so iat as ‘to shoot through the 
wall, causing your grandmother to faint.” 

“The duchess fainting? Good God, I would have © 
liked to have seen that. So would half of England for 
that matter. Tuaeane the old i iron mare succumbing toa 
fit of vapors.” 

“Fortunately, Paveuraie was at hand.” 
“Edgcumbe? Christ.” Basingstoke stood and pro- 


ceeded to pace through the shadows. “What the blazes 
is Edgcumbe doing here?” _ 2 


“He’s trying to convince the duchess to have your 


‘brother committed to Royal Oaks in Menston.” 


“Committed! The devil you say. Edgcumbe cannot 
commit a man of my brother’s peerage with no less than 
twenty witnesses to attest to the fact that without a— 


shadow of doubt he is mentally incapacitated and no 
_ longer able to function in a normal or rational manner.” 


“There are as many witnesses living in this house,” 


; — said. 


“Are you telling me, Miss Ashton, that my brother is 


; “insane?” 
nt “Your brother is the most brilliant man : have ever 
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“Tomorrow. Sir, why would His Grace become so 
desperate as to undermine his own future? Marriage to 
Lady Laura will secure his financial well-being — 
which is always what he’s wanted, according to the 
duchess. And it’s not as if he’s committing to a woman 
he cares little for. He’s very fond of her, m’lord.” 

“Yes,” he replied thoughtfully. “He was.” 

“My greatest fear, m’lord, is that because of this 
rebellion of sorts, your grandmother will finally send 
him away.” 

“We can’t allow that to happen, Miss Ashton.” 

“What do you propose we do, sir?” 

Silence. He paced again through the dark, moving 
into and out of the light through the doorway, giving 
Maria an occasional glimpse of his profile. He wore a 
simple white shirt with blousy sleeves, tight riding 
breeches, and knee boots. Her heart constricted because 
he was the image of his brother. 

“I wonder . . .” he said, “what’s caused my grand- 
mother to instigate this marriage so precipitously? That 
she would toss caution to the wayside—so totally 
disregard Trey’s health and state of mind in order to 
make certain he marries Laura.” 

He walked to the doorway, leaned his shoulder 
against the doorframe and slid his hands into his 
pockets. When he faced her at last, his countenance was 
obliterated by the light at his back. He appeared to 
regard her for a long time before speaking again. 
“Christ,” he said softly, drawing one hand through his 
hair. “I fear I’m beginning to understand.” 


eee ame 
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Lord Dunsworthy and his daughter arrived at ten the 
_ next morning, preceded by an hour by an entourage of 
outriders, servants, butlers, ladies maids, dnd grooms. 
} “What shall I do?” fretted the tluchess. “I can hardly 
_ deny the extent of my son’s condition if I’m forced to 
‘send sihraainapes and his Seuelies packing the moment 
they arrive.” 
“You're the Duchess of Salterdon, my dear Isabella,” 
Edgcumbe declared with a pompous air. “You may tell 
_ them to take a leap off the Buttertubs if you so desire.” 
“You forget that I sent them a letter just days ago 
_ professing my grandson’s much improved health. You 
forget that ve contacted numerous associates so they — 
‘might proceed with all necessary arrangements for the 
wedding —” : 
“Tsabella, you’re becoming flushed. I must insist that 
you take a deep breath and—” 
_ “For Godsake, cease mollycoddling me.” She shooed 
_ him away as if he were some incessant insect, then she 
turned on Maria again. “Miss Ashton, you seem to be 
the only person residing in this house who can commu- 
~ nicate with Trey. What have you to say over this 
_ behavior?” ; 
“Your ee I’m as baffled by it as you. My only 
_ thought is that he’s yet uncomfortable about facing his 
a bride-to-be i in his current condition.” ie 
ee "eel shes wes feels confident naa it’s only ey 
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feels is irrelevant. "Tis how His Grace feels which 
matters.” ' 

The duchess’s eyes narrowed. “Obviously you’re 
totally ignorant of the ways of the aristocracy, Miss 
Ashton. Emotionalism has nothing to do with our lives. 
We’re born for a purpose. We live for a purpose. We 
refuse to die unless that purpose is passed on to the next 
generation. I’m eighty-five years old, young lady. I 
haven’t a great deal of time left to waste on recalcitrant 
children. If my grandson proceeds to thwart me, Pll 
have no other choice but to allow Edgcumbe to begin 
proceedings to commit him to Royal Oaks.” 

“That won’t be necessary, Grandmother.” 

They turned. 

The Duke of Salterdon, dressed impeccably, sat in his 
chair just inside the doorway. 

Only it wasn’t the duke, Maria realized after an initial 
rush of shock. 

Basingstoke. 

The duchess sat upright. Edgcumbe grabbed his 
monocle, fumbled with it twice before managing to 
situate it properly in his eye. “Incredible,” he muttered. 

As Basingstoke rolled the chair into the room the 
duchess stood, tottered, shoved Edgcumbe’s hand away 
when he attempted to steady her, then moved toward 
her grandson. Stopping before him, she said, “I should 
have known immediately, of course. But then, the two 
of you were always very good at dupery. This, however, 
I find in bad taste, Clayton.” 

“Agreed,” Edgcumbe barked. “My good man, your 
grandmother is delicate—” 


Bt “Cruel ane ‘What have I done to deserve this 
_ deplorable behavior?” 
“Quite a bit; as I recall.” | 
“Why are you here? When did you arrive?” — 
“Last evening. As for why . . . ? We both know the 
3 answer to that. What affects Trey affects me. Have you 
& ever known me to caer that pull between us? I 
sensed he was in trouble—” 
_“He’s resorted to murder.” x 
Clayton glanced at Edgeumbe. Sens his aim could 
a be better.” 
>“ T tesent that,” Beccutibe blustered. ey a 
- “T resent your attempting to manipulate my grand- 
mother. In fact, I resent your entire existence. I resent 
f Zsa association with the duchess, and—” 
“Enough! Now get out of that chair and tell me what 
the blazes you think you’re doing.” 
_ “About to save my brother om being humiliated.” 
_ “Meaning?” 
i oa your haste to get ‘Trey married at last I fear 
’ ve forgotten a small detail . . . his dignity, which 
sady suffered much over thie last year.” 
lity,” she huffed. “What about ; my dignity?” 
on’t g ve a damn ote Hoa dignity 
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continue in chee deccaptse to sri him out again. In| ; 
‘meanwhile, Dunsworthy will be presented a future 
son-in-law who, if still unable to walk, is at least 
capable of coherent conversation, and who is not 
howling at the moon . . . as rumor in Jone has it.” 


Land Dunsworthy w was a statuesque man, a ee we 
man, some years younger than Maria’s father—the : 
_ typical Norman ruggedness of the ancient gentry of sy 

_ England stamped upon his fair complexion. His daugh- 
ter, Lady Laura, was a tall, slender creature with skin _ 
the color of rich cream and eyes the color of emeralds. _ 
She floated into Thorn Rose on her father’s arm, gaze r: 
downcast, kerchief gripped in her hand, or possibly it 
was a vinaigrette. From his place atop the stairs, situated 
behind a fall of velvet casings, Salterdon couldn’t 
tell—but he suspected it was a vinaigrette. The girl 
_ chewed her lower lip and tried iteapraately not to 
- noticeably sob. ‘ 
“She’s very beautiful, Your vay ” Maria said. “But 
_ then I suspected she would be. A man of your extreme Q 
. good looks would hardly settle for less than perfection. 
I can see why you became so fond of her.” 

“I became fond of her money,” he split “Ther 
a great many heaytiful: sii Maia. Du 

father’s | 
Vhat th 


. 


“What are Aer ries now?” he ees 


FEA, 
= “eae are aps ae an ocean oh Servants: m she 


d os them Bemetataiy ‘Br Grace is taken a bit 
3 ns She's’ avin’ a lie down and me see i! os 


om “Perhaps.” ee - . 
ou’r simply delaying the Seis Your Grace.” 
God, you’re beginning to sound like her. 


Jenly es Sore oe coming,’ ’ she 
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slightly. “I should never have allowed you to come this 
distance without your chair.” 

They hurried on, the sounds of chattering servants 
and conversing guests urging him to move faster. By the 
time they reached his room, his body was sweating; his 
legs were racked by pain. Still, he fell back against the 
wall as Maria slammed his door, and he began to laugh. 

“T don’t see what’s so funny,” she decided, breathing 
hard. “You profess to want nothing to do with this 
arrangement until you’re ready, yet you would run the 
risk of being found out by your grandmother. You’re 
fully aware that should she discover your ability to walk 
you have no further excuse to delay your marriage to 
Lady Laura.” 

“Certainly I do. I'll just tell her that I’ve fallen in love 
with you and have every intention of running away and 
living the life of a farmer.” 

She turned on him, her blue eyes ablaze—a certain 
alteration of her previous unusual state of malaise. 
“Despicable oaf. How dare you tease about such a 
thing.” 

“T didn’t realize marriage to me was so offensive.” 

“And I didn’t realize how truly cruel you could be.” 

She grabbed the door handle, attempting to flee. 

He took hold of her arm, fiercely at first, then more 
gently. She would not look at him. Instead, she stood 
away, her hand frozen on the brass knob; she looked as 
if she might shatter, as if any word from him would 
bring tears to her eyes. Or perhaps they were already 
there, shimmering and swimming, threatening to spill — 
like crystal beads down her cheek. . 
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he said are 
ber Hes You're upset. Tell me why.” 
_ Maria shook her head, pulled away and oul: as if 
_ she were trying futilely to collect her pride, opened the 
_ door. Halfway out, she paused. Looking toward the hall, 
one hand resting on the doorframe, the other on the 
_ door’s edge, she squared her shoulders and said matter 
of factly, “You never struck me as a mes man, Your 
: Grace.” 
ie, & Then she left the 1 room, catily testa th the door behind 
fo ber. 
"Laura Dunsworthy lay like some fallen swan upon 
i her bed, her silk gown spilling over the mattress like 
silver water. A pale mouse of a woman hovered nearby, 
= occasionally dipping a fine lace linen into a bowl of 
e cool water and, after wringing it out, folded it neatly 
and placed it lightly upon Laura’s forehead. 
= Maria waited patiently in a chair across the room, 
Bt "dreading the moment the young lady, barely older than 
herself, would rouse from her nap to acknowledge 
eover’ wishing to get her mission over with as 
as possible. She wasn’t accustomed to subter- 
that alone was bad evel Sitting i in the pres- 
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ration and affection. But no... she had neither 
Laura’s birthright nor her fortune. 

At last, Laura stirred. Her companion hurried to her 
side, spoke to her softly, then gently, as if Laura were 
made of the most fragile china, helped her to sit up. She 
plumped the pillows at Laura’s back, spread her skirts 
like a magnificent fan over the bed, then turned and 
nodded at Maria. 

“M’ lady will see you now.” 

Her knees shaking,- Maria stood, self-consciously 
smoothed a loose tendril of hair back from her temple, 
ran her hand over the mended bodice of her dress—the 
memory of Salterdon’s ripping it flashing before her 
mind’s eye like a bolt of lightning—the memory of his 
kissing her and touching her burned like a brand on her 
cheeks. She moved across the room, her gaze riveted on 
Laura’s face—her eyes were wide, green, and watchful. 
Maria wasn’t certain she had ever seen skin so pale. 

“My lady—” she began. 

“Your hair is beautiful,” Laura said, and smiled. 

For a moment, Maria was taken aback. 

“And so are your eyes.” 

“You’re very kind, m’lady.” 

“Not at all. Please, sit down, Maria. You look 
dreadfully nervous.” She patted the bed beside her, then 
dismissed her companion with a nod. When the woman 
had left the room, Laura sighed. “It’s nice to talk with 
a woman my own age. I’ve lived such a secluded life, 
you understand, since my mother died. What have you 
there? /u4 b 
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the note in her hand. “From His 


mn Oh.’ * A 160k of trepidation cieuea Lady Laura’s 

face. She shrank into her pillows. “He’s capable of 
- writing, then? My father mentioned he was much 

: Seeees however, I had hoped . . .” Laura bit her lip 
and averted her eyes. “He speaks now as well? And 
~ knows his family?” . 

: : “He reads. frequently, to himself sa aloud.” 

_ “You’ve accomplished miracles, Maria.” 

= “He’s worked very hard, m "lady.” | 

“And how does he look?” 

Maria smiled, more to herself than to mnt eee 

: Rngniabed and handsome.” 

_ Frowning, beard her voice, Laura said, “And his 

behavior?” sh: 

3 She had marched into this room prepared to dislike 

L the young woman, through no fault of Laura’s, equally 

¥ oo to to meuy pieces to live | oe to her commitment 


‘ ssiéutd oe any Ha of a imiarriage ‘between 
rdon and Begin ruse MOW 2. . it it would iy end 
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“Oh. I see.” Laura sighed and laid one hand, palm up, 
upon her forehead. “Very well, Maria. You may read me 
the note now.” 

With a deep breath, Maria opened the missive. “Lady 
Dunsworthy. I would request the honor of your com- 
pany in the Gold Room at half past eight. Salterdon.” 

Closing her eyes, Laura sighed again and replied 
weakly, “Of course.” 


Maria sat with an open book on her lap, her gaze 
fixed on the flames dancing in the hearth. The meeting 
between Laura and Basingstoke had gone off without a 
hitch. While the duchess had sat in her regal chair, 
looking as if she might shatter with nerves at any 
moment, Laura, with her father hovering around her 
like a watchdog, sat across from the man whom she 
believed to be her fiancé, her eyes downcast, her fingers 
twisted together, looking for all the world like a young 
woman just sentenced to hang. - 

Like she had during Maria’s visit to her room earlier, 
Laura had shown little joy over the fact that her 
betrothed had apparently made such a miraculous re- 
covery, nor did she show the slightest inclination of 
excitement over the prospect of finally marrying the 
Duke of Salterdon. 

What woman would not have been enchanted by 
Basingstoke’s banter? His charisma? His seductive- 
ness? 

Yet, an hour into their meeting, Laura had whispered 
to her companion that the last two day’s journey to 
Thorn Rose had obviously taken its toll, and had begged 
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His Grace’s pardon and returned to her room, looking 
pale as milkwash. Just before Maria had returned to her 
own room for the evening, she had passed by the girl’s 
chamber, and was certain she had heard Laura softly 
crying. 

Maria closed the book and wearily left the chair. She 
would try one last time to coerce Salterdon to unlock 
the door. She would try her best to convince him that 
this act of rebelliousness would accomplish nothing; 
there was his grandmother’s health to think about; there 
was Laura’s happiness. This was his.destiny, after all. 

She was surprised to find the door unlocked. The 
room was empty. Maria glanced at the tall case clock; 
the hour was nearly midnight. She hurried to the music 
room only to discover that the room was totally dark. 

Where could he be? 

She rushed to the library, the hunting room, the 
kitchen, passing several sleepy-eyed servants. Certainly 
she didn’t dare ask if they had seen His Grace wander- 
ing the corridors. No one but herself and Gertrude were 
aware that he had regained the use of his legs. 

After a half hour search she returned to her room and 
collected her cloak, made her way out of the house and 
into the misty night, pausing momentarily as the cold 
bit into her cheeks, then continued down the meander- 
ing path toward the stables. 

The sound of angry voices brought her up short. 
Carefully, she descended a set of lichen-covered stone 
steps, stepped over a fallen curtain of ivy, stopping 
again at the sight of several shadowed figures standing 
together on the path. 
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She recognized Thaddeus’s lanky form immediately. 
It took a moment to realize that the smaller figure, 
shuffling its feet from cold, was Molly. No matter how 
she tried, she couldn’t make out the third person, as they 
stood partially concealed behind a spray of bushes. 

A gust of wind whipped up, causing the trees to 
tremble and dead leaves to rattle. Maria backed away 
and continued toward the stables, occasionally glancing 
back over her shoulder, only briefly wondering why 
anyone would choose to visit amid the bone-chilling 
wind and drizzle, at midnight no less. Her mind was on 
Salterdon, . 

The stables were dark and quiet and warm. The 
horses shuffled in their stalls while she moved as 
silently as possible down the long, bricked aisle check- 
ing each cubicle until coming to one whose door was 
thrown open, revealing an empty stall. 

Noblesse. 

Throwing open the doors, she ran from the barn 
shielding her eyes from the drizzle. 

A form came at her from the dark with an explosion 
of clattering hooves and streams of steam flowing from 
distended nostrils. Its hot body brushed hers, causing 
her to stumble back with a cry, to nearly topple before 
a hand wrapped around her arm and swung her up from 
the ground. For an instant she floated on air while the 
stallion pivoted on its powerful back legs and spun 
around, then she was easily dropped onto the animal’s 
withers and situated by a pair of strong arms. 

Left shoulder buried against Salterdon’s chest, Maria 
blinked the rain from her eyes and managed to catch her 
breath. “Your Grace—” 
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“Nice of you to join me,” he declared in her ear. “TI 
never cared for riding alone.” 

With that he gave a shrill whistle and heeled the 
stallion in the flanks. The animal reared slightly, arched 
his dark neck and let loose a snort that seemed to echo 
in the night. Then Noblesse leapt into a canter, his long, 
powerful stride carrying the riders out of the stable yard 
and down the sodden riding path beneath an arc of 
rain-soaked trees. 

Breathless, Maria grabbed hold of Salterdon and 
clung fiercely to him as the animal’s forearms rose like 
springs ungathered and flew into the wind, scattering 
the clouds of mist and fog. Their speed was made all the 
more frightening by the pumping of the horse’s shoul- 
ders and his mane whipping like trees in a tempest. 

Maria dug her nails into Salterdon’s cloak, allowed 
her body to sink deeply into his and turned her face into 
the sharp cold wind, gasping for an occasional breath, 
blinking the mist from her eyes even as an odd sense of 
security overtook her. For once her master would 
comfort her; he would protect her; he would coerce her 
from her earthly bonds and take her flying beyond all 
human cares. 

They had ridden an hour it seemed when Salterdon 
finally crooned softly to the stallion and the beast’s 
powerful stride began to diminish until they stopped 
beneath a canopy of trees. His arms around her yet, his 

warm breath falling softly against the side of her face, 

Salterdon said nothing for a long moment, then he 
cupped one large hand along her jaw and tilted her face 
toward his. 
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“I once thought I would die without the prestige and 
fortune due me because of my birthright; I would cease 
to exist. But this last year . . . I was already dead and 
no one gave a damn except you. Maria . . . how can I 
let you go?” He brushed her ear with a kiss; his breath 
was hot and made her shiver. “You are my sanity, 
Maria. My strength. My . . . desire.” His voice died 
away into a low growl, the purr of a lion, his lips 
grazing the soft skin behind her ear. “Oh yes,” he 
breathed. “I desire you.” 

Helpless, oh God, she felt helpless. Weak and timid. 
She ached to turn her face up to his, to open her mouth 
beneath his, to experience his tongue once again—and 
his hands on her body. But he belonged to another—a 
frail, dewy-eyed young woman who waited, had waited 
the last year to become his wife. A girl of his peer, 
chosen by his family, and hers, to become the next 
Duchess of Salterdon—to give him children—a son so 
that he might continue their dynamic heritage. 

Yet, as he slid from the horse’s back, sweeping her 
with him, cradling her effortlessly in his arms, she felt 
powerless, helpless, conscious only of the tumult in her 
heart, and loins, knowing if he kissed her and touched 
her again she would not, could not deny him any more 
than she had been able to deny him that fateful 
afternoon in the coach. 

He crushed her to him, arms gripping her fiercely, 
one hand buried in her silvery hair. 

“Do you understand what I’m telling you?” he 
demanded in a rough, almost desperate voice. “I want 
you, Maria. I want you so goddamn badly I could 


¥ 


ea ons See the straining cloth He, his eo a 


- molded upon the shocking length and shape of him 


even as the startling realization of what he was telling 


her set in—even as that foreign and frightening part of 


- him moved against her fingers like a being unto itself. — 


She could say nothing, do nothing, as rigid with 


“ anticipation as she was with indecision. He smelled of 


mist and wind, of leather and horse, of sweet brandy 


and sweat. 


Don’t touch me! she longed to beg: She would surely 


_ shatter—her resolve would crumble—her pride would 


i dissolve like the misty vapor swirling around them. 


“I want you,” he murmured. “Maria, Maria,” he 
Lay 


_ whispered as his hands ran over her, dragging away her 
_ thin cloak—her mantle of poverty—no fox or mink 
_ cape for her, there never would be. 


Why could she not fight him, turn him away? Why 


a had her body become this trembling, weak stranger, 


pliant beneath his hard, warm hands that were gently 
_ lowering her to the ground amidst a wet cushion of 
_ musty fallen leaves? His hands then ran over her damp — 


body, tugging at her clothes gently, then almost angrily, 


ripping the seams and buttons until the frail dress her 
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She opened her arms to him, and her legs. 

With a groan, he threw aside his woolen, rain-heavy 
cloak and impatiently dragged his shirt over his head. 
He tore at the hooks on his breeches, peeled the cloth 
down over his hips—she looked away briefly, then 
back again, losing her breath at the sight of his arousal. 
For an instant she wanted desperately to run, to deny 
her own cravings. But then he touched her—there— 
where he had touched her before, sliding his gentle 
fingers into the warm, silken folds of her intimate body, 
cupping her mound in his palm and squeezing and 
releasing in a rhythm that made her arch and quiver. 

For a moment, he left her, removed his boots and 
discarded his pants. His body looked pale and powerful 
in the rainy night as he came to her again, easing down 
over her, bending his head to her breasts and taking one 
sensitive, erect nipple into his mouth, teasing it with his 
tongue, causing her to gasp, to whimper. The sudden 
bolt of pleasure was so fierce and enjoyable she 
clutched at his shoulders, feeling them shift, bunch, 
ripple beneath her hands. 

“Easy, easy,” he murmured before kissing her, before 
stroking her lips with his tongue, then plunging it inside 
her mouth to do a passionate battle with her own. 

The sudden burning pressure between her legs made 
her gasp, arch, flail wildly for an instant with her 
legs—then he was inside her, stretching, filling her up, 
his body melding into hers, flooding the burning spear 
with an odd delicious pain that made her grind her hips 
against his and groan deep in her throat. 

He continued to kiss her, his mouth harsher and more 
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demanding as he slid a hand beneath her buttocks and 
lifted her off the spongy ground, driving his body 
further into hers, moving into her and almost withdraw- 
ing with a careless speed that was driven by necessity. 
The spasms overcame her suddenly, like heat flash- 
ing from a.stormy heaven, rendering her completely 
without will, driving her to cry aloud and writhe 
beneath him, even as he continued to pump his body in 
and out of hers, faster and harder, almost desperately. 
As her own body trembled with its final release, he 
threw back his dark head, and with a soundless cry, 
spilled himself inside her, until the strength left him and 
he allowed his body to collapse on hers, his mouth near 
her ear, his soft voice whispering so she barely heard: 
“Maria. Sweet Maria. Dare I love you?” 


Chapter Seventeen - ea 


Maria sat before the diminishing flames in the hearth, — 
- Salterdon’s cloak wrapped around her. It was wet and — 
smelled like him. The lining was red silk and felt 
smooth and cool against her naked flesh, which even © 
now tingled with the memory of his kissing her. Her — 
_ body ached. That place between her legs burned like an — 
ember. Her feet were dirty. Her legs and thighs were — 
spotted with leaves and grass. Her hair, falling limply — 
over her shoulders, was matted with mud and flecks of — 
brown velvety moss. = - 

Upon returning to the house she had fled toh 
bs oa locked pie door. — times herp master hac 
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How did she admit that she had come to love him so 
devotedly? Yet, what other excuse for her irrational 
behavior could she offer him—and herself? That she 
had only wanted to prove to him that he was yet a virile 
and desirable man? That there was no cause to fear 
marriage to Laura—no reason to believe he could not 
live up to the requirements of a husband? One could 
carry duty and obligation only so far. Besides, that was 
one lie she was certain she would never be able to pull 
off believably. 

Wearily, she walked to the door, listened hard for any 
sound. ‘ 

Wretched fool! Already she ached to see him again, to 
hold him, to make abandoned love to him before she 
was forced to face his fiancée and pretend to be nothing 
more than some devoted, compliant servant. 

With a will of its own, her hand went to the key, 
turned it, waited for the subtle shift of the lock, then, 
with her heart pounding in her throat, she pushed open 
the door and stepped into the hallway. 


His hands moved up and down the keys, stroking 
lightly, filling the predawn hour with a crescendo of 
harmonic sounds that reverberated from the walls and 
caused the crystal prisms of the chandeliers to shimmer 
like raindrops. His upper body bent slightly over the 
keys, his jaw clamped and his dark hair spilling wildly 
over his brow and eyes, Salterdon manipulated the 
instrument as he had Maria’s body hours before. He 
breathed raggedly. The magic of the sound was as 
seductive as her breath had been in his ear. 
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Christ, he hurt: his legs, his back. Yet the pain ran 
deeper, the frustration burned. Did she realize what she 
had done? Maria. That alluring voice had seduced him 
from his safe, comfortable sleep. Maria. Those eyes had 
taunted his resistance. Maria. Her naivete and inno- 
cence had roused the passion he had thought gone from 
him forever. f 

A movement. He looked around. 

She stood in the doorway wrapped in his cloak, her 
hair a pale spray around her dirt-smudged face. His 
hands fell still, and the room echoed with silence. 

On bare feet, Maria crossed the floor, her steps slow, 
hesitant, her blue eyes huge and her moist red lips 
slightly parted. The cloak fell open, slid from her white 
shoulders and pooled around her ankles. , 

As her lithe, warm body swayed slightly toward him, 
he reached for her, took her fiercely into his arms, 
crushed her against his straining body. He could feel her 
trembling. Her naked back and buttocks were still 
sprinkled with bits of brown grass and leaves from the 
glade in which he had made love to her earlier. 

In one swift, smooth effort, he swept her up and . 
around, sliding her onto the piano with a discordant 
clash of sounds. He took her breasts in his hands and 
lifted them, kneading them almost roughly, then gently, 
before suckling each one as though sipping little drinks 
from them. Maria gave a desperate whimper; her body 
quivered. She arched her back, struggling momentarily 
as her nipples grew hard between his lips and teeth. 
Then he touched her there, within the soft pelt between 
her legs. Her hips writhed, lifted; she made a soft 
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guttural sound in her throat that was as helpless as it 
was desirous. 

“My breeches,” he told her softly. “Open them.” 

She complied—eagerly, releasing each hook until 
__ his sex was free: a hard, throbbing arc that was almost 
too painful to endure, made all the more aching by the 
memory of his taking her before; the feel of his body 
between her white legs, filling her, stretching her 
virginal opening and awakening that pleasure which 
had caused her to claw his back and scream aloud in the 
rain-drenched night. i 

Eagerly, he drove his body into hers: She cried out, 
then wrapped her legs around his hips. With arms 
thrown wide, she fell back on the piano like some 
sacrifice on an altar, scattering papers of music onto 
the floor, her hair a glistening silver web strewn over 
the ebony wood. 

“My God, my God,” he moaned, his voice a ragged 
tear of sound. “For weeks I made love to you through 
this instrument. I’ve wooed you, seduced you, kissed 
you, raped you, thinking I would never know you like 
this—believing I couldn’t. Then, the music was 
enough—not now. The music in my head that’s driven 
me mad has been replaced by you. You and your angel 
hair and succubus eyes. Damn you, damn you—forcing 
me out, thrusting me back into this abhorrent responsi- 
bility I never wanted. I could have hidden there forever, 
denying my identity, my worth, even my manhood. 
Thanks to you, I’m healed. Thanks to you, I’m doomed. 
Thanks to you, I now know how deeply I can feel for a 
woman—and I cannot have you.” 
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He drove into her again and again. When he came at 
last, he did so with a curse, a shiver, a collapsing of his 
body against hers as they sank onto the piano, sweating, 
struggling for a breath. . 

At last, he took his body out of hers, kissed her 
mouth and hooked his breeches. Retrieving his cloak 
from the floor, he wrapped it around her, drew her close, 
held her tight, feeling her heart race against his chest as 
her small hands twisted in his shirt and gripped him 
fiercely. Finally, she whispered: “I love you.” 

He closed his eyes and held her tighter. 


“Well, well,” came a sudden voice from the door. 


Trey looked around, directly at his brother. “My sense 
of intuition must be slipping, Your Grace. I had no idea 


you were capable of walking . . . or seducing inno- — 
cent young women on pianos. Really, Trey . . . you 


never had a great deal of self-control, but this is beyond — 


even your low moral standards.” 


“That coming from a man who intentionally seduced © 


the woman I was to marry.” 


4 
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“Jackass. We both know you had no intention of — 


marrying Miracle. You have every intention of marry- 


ing Laura Dunsworthy, however, so tell me what the 
hell you’re doing taking advantage of Miss Ashton 


while your affianced is residing down this very corridor. © 


Quickly, Trey, and while you’ re at it explain to me why 
I’ve been forced to play out this pitiful scam these last 


days, believing your resistance to meet with Laura was — 


strictly because of your inability to . . . walk.” 
“T don’t love her.” 
Basingstoke laughed dryly. “What’s that got to do 
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with anything? You’ve never loved a solitary soul your 
entire life, Trey. You’ve loved the power and prestige 
your position in life afforded you. You found a means to 
an end in Laura Dunsworthy and suddenly you talk 
about not loving her?” 

“Yes,” he replied softly, almost wearily. “I don’t love 
her, Clay.” 

Basingstoke said nothing for a long moment, his gaze 
shifting from Trey to Maria, who huddled behind Trey, 
her face averted, her cheeks white with discomfiture. 
Salterdon did his best to protectively block his brother’s 
view of her; she trembled against his back. 

Briefly, Basingstoke closed his eyes, ran one hand 
through his dark hair. “Christ,” he muttered. “What a 
bloody mess.” 


Laura Dunsworthy looked particularly frail, her cheeks 
washed of color, her thin fingers repeatedly twisting her 
hankie and occasionally dabbing it to her tiny, slightly 
upturned nose as if she were sniffing vinaigrette to 
rouse her energy and courage. Every few minutes she 
flashed a look toward the man she thought to be her 
fiancé— Basingstoke stared right through her, his jaw 
set, his smoldering eyes reminiscent of his brother’s. He 
didn’t want to be there any more than Maria did. But 
she had a responsibility to fulfill. She had been em- 
_ ployed to nurse and companion the Duke of Salterdon, 
and for all intents and purposes, the man brooding in 
his brother’s wheeled chair was the Duke of 
Salterdon . . . for now. Maria wondered just how long 
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he would tolerate this apparent fraudulent and deceptive 
act of chicanery before blowing up in anger. 

She wondered how long she could tolerate it before 
she screamed in frustration. 

Maria watched the meeting between Lord Dunswor- 
thy, his daughter, and the duchess all from a distance, 
her chair situated well away from the goings-on. She 
felt numb—a witness to a despicable crime. She wanted 
to leap from her chair and announce to Lady Laura and 
her father that the Duchess of Salterdon was a liar. That 
she was only buying time. That she was controlling and 
manipulating everyone’s lives in a manner that could, 
would, destroy them all—all for the sake of securing her 
own damnable blue-blooded heritage. 

“Certainly we desire the union between our children 
to take place as soon as possible,” Lord Dunsworthy 
said to the duchess. “I trust Your Grace won’t mind that 
I drop an invitation or two to a few of our mutual 
acquaintances—invite them to Thorn Rose just so they 
can assure themselves and others that all is . . . shall 
I say, right—and well—with His Grace.” 

One eyebrow lifting, Dunsworthy studied the man he 
believed to be his daughter’s future husband, an appear- 
ance of worry and frustration working across his 
features. “You must understand . . . considering His 
Grace’s history . . . and the, ah, disappointment and, 
er, discomfiture my darling Laura experienced due to 
His Grace’s unstable state of mind, I would not wish for 
her to endure any further humiliation brought on by the 
outrageous conjecture concerning His Grace’s stability 
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and his relationship with Laura which flies about so 
rampantly among our peers.” 

His Grace allowed His Lordship a thin smile, and 
said in so caustic a voice that the duchess sank a little 
in her chair, “No one is exactly holding a gun to your 
daughter’s head and forcing her to marry the duke, are 
they, Dunsworthy?” 

“Indeed,” Dunsworthy replied smoothly, his own 
smile just as acerbic. “But considering His Grace’s 
circumstances—” His gaze swept Basingstoke’s legs, 
and the chair in which he sat. “I would think that he 
would consider himself fortunate that a woman of my 
daughter’s breeding and beauty would care to go 
through with the marriage at all.” : 

“The fact that the alliance will eventually make her 
one of the wealthiest and influential women in England 
hasn’t a thing to do with it either, ’m sure.” 

“Any more than your marrying my daughter will 
assure you of inheriting your grandmother’s influence 
and assets . . . Your Grace. Besides . . . as you can 
readily see, my daughter is desperately in love with His 
Grace. Her greatest wish is to spend the remainder of 
her life complying to His Grace’s every wish . . . as 
any devoted wife should.” 

For a moment, all eyes turned on Laura—her wan 
cheeks, her slightly trembling lower lip. She returned 
their study from behind her hankie and did her best to 
hide her immense discomfort by righting her shoulders 
and lifting her chin. Then her wide green eyes shifted, 
not to her own companion, but toward Maria, as if 
looking for some emotional rope on which to grasp. 
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To her own surprise, Maria smiled. 

The air around her seemed to buzz. Her body became 
warm; her heart squeezed: The breath caught in her 
chest and a lump formed in her throat that she couldn’t 
swallow. She was giving encouragement to the woman 
who would marry the man Maria so desperately loved. 
She had spent the previous night wrapped up in 
Salterdon’s embrace . . . and she was giving encour- 
agement to the woman with whom he would spend the 
remainder of his life. 

Hypocrite. 

Dunsworthy continued. “By the time we’ ve prepared 
for the wedding there won’t be a family of our peers 
who won't be sniping to attend the ceremony. By gosh, 
but it will be a wedding England shan’t forget for 
centuries!” 

The duchess raised her head a bit stiffly and regarded 
Dunsworthy. Her lips were pressed, her brow furrowed. 
For an instant she looked on the verge of blurting out 
the truth—that the man sitting across from Dunsworthy’s 
daughter was not the Duke of Salterdon. The Duke of 


Salterdon was holed up in his room like some hermetic - 


lunatic—or so she thought. In truth, known only to 
Maria and Basingstoke, Trey Hawthorne, the Duke of 
Salterdon, was astride his high-prancing Arabian stud, 
riding hell-bound for leather over the downs, drinking 
in the wind. Living wildly. Freely. Thumbing his nose 
at everything his grandmother represented. 

Finally, the duchess said, “And how many guests did 
you have in mind, Lord Dunsworthy, to attend this . . . 
gathering here at Thorn Rose?” 
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“A hundred. Perhaps two hundred.” 

Basingstoke coughed into his hand, flashed the 
duchess a speaking glance, and shifted in his chair. His 
face grew darker, if that were possible. 

“The invitations are being written even as we speak, 
Your Grace. I feel a week from today should give us 
sufficient time to make arrangements for their arrival. 
Pll handle everything, of course. Your Grace need only 
worry about your health and doing your best to grow 
stronger the next days.” 

The duchess sighed. “Were that all I had to worry 
about, my dear Dunsworthy, I would be a most incred- 
ibly healthy woman.” 


Dusk had come late due to the clearing of the clouds 
and the casting of sunlight across the rain-kissed downs. 
Having searched for her master the better part of an 
hour, both at the house then at the stables (she had 
promised Basingstoke that she would speak to him once 
more and try to convince him of the folly of his 
continued rebelliousness), Maria made her way back up 
the path, her walk made shorter as she cut through an 
ash tree covert. The little light that intruded there 
seemed to spring up from the ground, strewn with an 
occasional blanket of last year’s foliage and the li- 
chened claws of chalky twigs. 

“Maria,” called a voice softly from behind a fall of 
brown ivy. 

Stopping short, Maria peered through the shadows, 
her mind still occupied by thoughts of Salterdon and 
when she would see him again—and hold him, and 
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pretend no one else in the world existed. “Lady Dun- 
sworthy?” she replied, surprised to find her master’s 
fiancée hidden behind a tangle of vegetation. 

Laura stepped onto the path. Her pale hair was partially 
fallen and her frock was touched with wet where she had 
brushed against the damp leaves. The dress was bright, 
rich and sumptuous. Her eyes were dark as the forest and — 
troubled. “I had hoped to see you,” the girl said. 

Maria looked around for Laura’s companion. 

“She’s not here,” Laura informed her. “I plead guilty 
of subterfuge, I fear. I told her I intended to nap. 
Occasionally I find the company of a companion — 
dreadfully tedious—oh, I’m sorry. I tend to forget you ~ 
companion His Grace. You don’t seem like a nurse.” ~ 

“No? What do I seem like, m’lady?” 

SAC ct Prete. 7 

Maria looked away, her face suddenly burning. . 

“I don’t often get the opportunity to visit with girls” 
my age,” said Laura. “Will you come sit with me for a 
while?” ; 

A thousand excuses flashed through her mind, all 
enabling her to escape quickly, to avoid facing the 
woman Salterdon would eventually marry—with whom 
he would share his life, and children. Dear Lord, it was 
enough that she had made love with him the night 
before; how could she possibly hold a conversation 
with the girl? She felt as if the same harlot’s brand with 
which her father had burned Paul’s lover was radiating 
off her cheek. | 

With reluctance, Maria nodded and followed La 
to a pair of matching marble benches nestled within 
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grouping of rose bushes. They sat, facing one another, 
their hands clasped in their laps, both nervous, both no 
doubt thinking of the same man. 

Salterdon. Her mind’s utterance of the name made 
her quiver. 

At last, Laura sighed. “For a moment, Maria, might 
we forget our vast differences in situations and speak to 
one another like friends?” . 

“If you so desire, m’ lady.” 

“First of all, you may stop addressing m me as ‘m/’ lady.’ 
My name is Laura.” f 

Soon to be Salterdon’s wife, Maria thought with a 
growing sense of despair. Dear Lord, what was happen- 
ing to her that she could sit here before this charming 
child when the night before she had been wrapped up in 
the girl’s soon-to-be-husband’s arms. 

“Tell me truthfully, Maria. I simply must know. His 
Grace . . . is he really healthy? Is he prepared to 
marry me?” 

“Do you doubt it, Laura?” 

Laura chewed her lower lip, and once again her eyes 
became troubled. “I only wonder if there is any hope— 
or possibility—that he would decide otherwise.” 

Stunned, Maria stared at the suddenly flushed young 
woman. It seemed in that instant that Laura’s being 
began to frazzle. She shook; tears filled up her eyes and 
spilled down her cheeks. 

Covering her face with her hands, Laura began 
sobbing. “Oh, I am a dreadful child! Irresponsibly 
selfish and self-centered. I should be grateful that a man 
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of Salterdon’s esteem should choose me to marry, but 
I’m not. I’m not, I tell you.” 

Maria took the bench beside Laura and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, put her arm comfortingly around 
the weeping girl’s shoulder. “There, there,” she con- 
soled. “I assure you His Grace is neither monster 
nor—” 

“He’s a stranger to me, Maria. Simply a man my 
father deems as acceptable for me to marry.” 

Shrugging, gazing off into the bramble of twisted 
rose bushes, Maria mused softly, “I admit, at first he 
seems intimidating. But he’s no different than any other — 
man, and much more human than some. He loves” 
pudding, m’lady. And bread with treacle. He enjoys” 
reading late at night beneath the flame of a goodly 
beeswax candle—he says the light is clearer than with 
tallow . . . and besides, dukes don’t stoop to using” 
sheep fat unless they’re sinking in a mire of debt—says — . 
they smell like a rutting ram when they smolder. 

“He loves horses—oh, not just any horses, but 
Arabian horses. Drinkers of the wind. Beasts beautiful 
enough to inspire royalty. Animals full of fire and spirit, 
whose every stride is like the movement of a celestial 
ballet. 

“He . . . plays the pianoforte, deep, deep into the 
night. He hears music when others perceive noise. His 
genius is surpassed only by his immense desire to fill 
the air with heavenly sonatas. 

“His only fault is in refusing to recognize 
acknowledge his own identity—that aside from wha 
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he is, the duke, he is a man worthy of respect and 
admiration, even without his grandiose title.” 

“But I don’t love him, Maria! Oh, I respect him 
fiercely. I think him incredibly handsome. A girl would 
have to be insane not to find the prospect of becoming 
the next duchess the realization of a dream. He is—or 
was—after all, the most sought-after bachelor in all of 
England.” 

Laura left the bench and paced, wringing her hands, 
doing nothing to stem the flow of emotion pouring 
down her cheeks. “You see .. .” Her voice grew 
tighter, almost painful as she appeared to struggle with 
her next confession. “I—I’m in love with another!” 

With a stomp of her little foot, she turned on Maria 
with a swirl of her velvet skirt. Her countenance 
became tormented and angry—hardly the demure, shy, 
doe-like creature she had portrayed the last days. “You 
cannot know how dreadful it is to love a man forbidden 
to you, Maria. To crave him with every fiber of your 
being. To close your eyes and see nothing but his face, 
to recall the desirous ecstasy of his touch and know he 
is only, can only be, an impossible fantasy.” 

Eyes brimming and burning, Laura said, “Please 
don’t tell me I shall learn to love Salterdon. I have heard 
it a hundred times, Maria. I would rather die than be 
forced to marry a man who would care for me only 
because I suit his purpose, knowing there’s one who 
would cherish and adore me if only . . .” 

“If only what?” 

“If only he were born of the same class.” 

“So that’s the way of it,” Maria said gently, almost to 
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herself. What dreadful irony. What a wretched twist of 
fate! 

“Oh, Maria.” Laura dropped onto the bench beside 
Maria, took one of her hands and gripped it fiercely. “If 
only I could be as unencumbered as you. To be free to 
marry the man you love, never having to worry over 
this despicable responsibility expected of us by our 
fathers. Oh, if I could only change places with you, 
Maria, I would be the happiest woman alive.” 

Briefly closing her eyes, Maria replied softly, “And I 
as well, dear Laura. And I as well.” 


The moon was lifting well above the shoulder of the 
surrounding hills when Salterdon swept into the room 
with a rush of cold wind, the smell of leather and horses 
clinging to him. Sitting at her dresser, brushing out her 
hair, Maria barely had time to turn from the mirror 
before Salterdon swept her up from the cushioned stool 
and spun her around the floor. She laughed despite 
herself and the sudden onslaught of upheaval that 
overwhelmed her each time he stood near her. He kissed 
her throat, her shoulder, the soft skin beneath her ear. 

“Your Grace, I've searched hours for you. You’re 
making it extremely difficult to continue to hide your 
improvement from your grandmother—” 

“T don’t care to talk about my grandmother,” he said 
in her ear, and twirled her again. “I want ie tell you 
about where I’ve been and what I’ve seen.” 

Maria pulled away, backed against the dresser while 


watching his face and his eyes which were no longer | 


wolfish, or hard, or angry. In truth, he looked like a boy 
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full of mischief. “Obviously Your Grace is growing 
stronger by the day—” 

“By the hour, sweetheart.” With his fists, he pounded 
his long legs, which were encased in tight leather 
breeches, then he reached for her again, forcing her to 
dance aside, to put distance between them or she would 
surely succumb to her desire to fling herself against him 
and invite his body into hers. 

“Your guests will begin arriving tomorrow. Do you 
expect Basingstoke to continue this dupery forever?” 

“I’m surprised that he would play into Grandmoth- 
er’s hands as easily as he has.” 

“Edgcumbe continues to press Her Grace into send- 
ing you to Royal Oaks. He believes any man who would 
continue to close himself up in his room, refusing to see 
or speak to anyone as you have supposedly done, has 
lost all fiber of sanity.” 

“Edgcumbe is an ass. He and Thackley have leeched 
off my grandmother since the day my father died. With 
me buried away in Royal Oaks they can continue to 
control her estates and finances after she dies. Thackley 
realizes that the moment I inherit my grandmother’s 
estate [ll let him go. It’s called self-preservation, my 
beautiful Maria. More than one family has been ruined 
by unscrupulous administrators.” 

“Tf you think them unscrupulous, then why have you 
not insisted to your grandmother—” 

“To get shut of them?” He shrugged. “I have. So has 
my brother. In her own perverse way, she’s fond of 
them. Hell, the old lady’s mind is sharp as a blade; she’s 
aware of their occasional pilfering. Thinks it’s harm- 
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less. Besides, who the devil else would put up with her? 
Who would coddle her? Fawn over her? Make her feel 
more important than she really is?” He laughed to 
himself and added, “I used to be very good at that as 
well, not so long ago.” 

He slid one hand into his breeches pocket and pulled 
out a folded paper, turned it over and over in his hand 
before offering it to Maria. 

She opened it, revealing a splash of musical notes. 
Scrawled across the top was: Maria’s Song. 

“My masterpiece,” he said and began a slow waltzing 
move around her. “Every morning before dawn I’ve 
ridden out to a lea beyond the hills. I sat with my face 
in the wind, watching the sun inch up over the horizon 
splashing velvety streaks of light across the downs. I 
saw your face in the crimson and silver bursts. I smelled 
your body in the wafting of sweet crocus. I imagined 
making love to you amid the pale green and brown 
grass. And the music came as if on angels’ wings.” 

“Your Grace—I beseech you—” 

“To what? Make love to you? Here? Now? Come to 


the music room and I'll give you Maria’s Song, thenT Il — 


lay you on the piano and make you scream.” 

She turned to leave. He moved, blocked her escape 
with his body which had become as familiar to her as 
the air she breathed. 

“I can’t . . . not any longer. I loathe the lies. I 
despise myself when I sit at Lady Laura’s side and pre- 
tend to be someone I’m not. I’m weary of the foolish 
fantasies that occupy my every waking and sleeping 
minute. But most of all, I abhor myself for this 
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wretched helplessness I feel when you’re near.” She 
backed away. “I detest what you are and represent. The 
absurdity of your way of life appalls me. This preoc- 
cupation of marriage without love and only for the sake 
of materialism is repugnant. I am infuriated by your 
cowardice.” 

His eyes narrowed; his jaw tightened. The wolf was 
back, there in the burning light of his steely eyes. 

“Aye,” she nodded. “You’re a coward, Your Grace. 
Running from the inevitable. You profess to want 
nothing to do with this marriage, yet you hide away, too 
frightened of your grandmother’s threats to disinherit 
you to defy her.” 


The créme de la créme of aristocracy converged like 
some hungry army on Thorn Rose in their shiny black 
coaches pulled by high-prancing horses. The sprawling 
house teemed with laughter and chatter—and conjec- 
ture. 

Was His Grace truly cured? 

Was Dunsworthy daft enough to sacrifice his ee 
ter to a lunatic? 

And what about the rumor that the duchess’s pektth 
was declining rapidly? 

Salterdon stood in the shadows, watching the throng 
of men and women below. Once, they had been his 
friends. He had danced with them. Seduced them. 
Drank with them. Gambled with them. They, in turn, 
had turned their backs on him and called him a lunatic. 
A beast. A monster. 

His nostrils still full of Maria, her taste still lingering 
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on his lips, he focused on Laura Dunsworthy, who stood 
at her father’s side, congenially greeting the curious 
guests and no doubt making excuses for his absence. 

Once, he had thought her incredibly attractive—for a 
child. She still was, but there was no spirit there, no fire, 
no rebelliousness. She was like a conservatory flower, 
beautiful to look at, but easily snapped with the gentlest 
wind of controversy. 

She was certainly intelligent. She could recite a 
plethora of facts and figures from highly respected 
books, enough to occupy an evening with idle chit- 
chat . . . but what about her ability to make intelligent 
choices on her own, to reach intelligent conclusions or 
decisions about her own future—without relying on his 
directives? After all, she would undoubtedly outlive 
him by a number of years . . . how would she hold up 
under the responsibilities of a duchess? 

Once, he had felt a sort of desire for her—the same 


sort of desire any man would experience over a wom- — 


an’s beautiful body in bed. But that desire suddenly 
seemed so inadequate; like a solitary ember amidst the 
forest fire he felt for Maria. 

Maria: The antithesis of everything he had ever 
considered necessary in a woman he would care to . . 


marry. 


Yet, he did consider it. Lately, the thought had — 


replaced the music in his head. The ache to own her had 
obliterated the nagging hurt in his body. 

A door opened down the corridor. He stepped behind 
a drape and watched Molly exit a room—-Edgcumbe’s 
room—a pair of muddy boots tucked under her arm. 


Se = 
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About that time, Thaddeus rounded the corner. He 
spoke briefly to Molly, then tapped on Edgcumbe’s 
door before entering. 

Salterdon moved down the hall. 

As always, he experienced a twinge of nervousness 
before stepping into the duchess’s room. As grand as the 

-salons in the palace, the ostentatiously magnificent 
chamber glittered with gilt and crystal. Rich tapestries 
splashed brightly colored images of warriors riding 
blowing steeds on the paneled walls. There were 
portraits of his grandfathers, and his father. Several of 
himself and his brother were scattered among them— 
likenesses of their youth, before they had become such 

‘sardonic and cynical bastards. 

At the far end of the apartment, was the duchess’s 
bed. She lay on it like a corpse. 

Quietly, he moved to the bed, his gaze never leaving | 
his grandmother’s body: The silence in the room rever- 
berated like drums in his ears. His body began to 
sweat—as it always did when in her presence. 

A movement caught his eyes. Startled, he looked up. 

Having left her chair, Gertrude hurried to his side, her 
eyes wide with concern. 

“Lud, sir, wot are ya doin’ up and about? The place 
is crawling with people, ya know. If someone saw ya 

now—” 

“Is she dead?” he demanded in a hoarse voice. 

“OQ’ course not,” Gertrude whispered. “She’s only 
‘sleepin’.” 


% “Jesus. When did she become so old?” 
7, 
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“She’s eighty-five, Yer Grace. She’s been right old 
for a long time.” 

He shook his head. “Not like this. Is this what I’ve 
done to her, Gerti?” 

Gertrude chewed her lip. “She’s been right worried, 
sir.” 

Running one hand through his mussed hair, Salterdon 
shook his head. “I came here to tell her I have no 
intention of going through with this marriage. I came 
here to tell her that ’'m in love with Maria, and if she 
cannot accept that then she can go to hell. I fully intend 
to stand up to her for the first time in my life . . . but 
how can I when she looks like this?” 

The duchess moved. 

Gertrude grabbed his arm. “She’s wakin’, Yer Grace. 
If she finds ya here the jig is up fer sure. If she discovers 
yer up and walkin’ there’ll be no turnin’ back. Remem-_ 
ber, she thinks ye’ve hold up in yer room, legless and 
threatenin’ _ shoot yerself and ever’ body else if they 
disturb ya.” : 

“Not an altogether intolerable idea.” 

“But I ain’t right sure she could stand the shock of 
seein’ ya like this, and besides . . .” Gertrude lowered 
her voice even further. “Think about the sort of humili-— 
ation she’d experience if ya marched down them stairs 
right now, lookin’ as ya do, and announce to the 
hundred or so folk that ya have no intention of marryin” 
the Lady Laura.” 

The duchess stirred again. Her eyelids fluttered. He 

hands weakly clasped, ‘craig 3 the diamonds on he 
fingers to sparkle. 
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Salterdon backed away, the old frustration and anger 
centering in his belly like a gnawing dog. With a 
muttered curse, he spun on his boot heels and quit the 
room, stalked back to his own chamber and slammed 
the door so hard the windows shook. 


Praia Eighteen 


With her bare feet tucked beneath her skirt, Maria 
laid her head against the back of the chair and listened 
to the last strands of Maria’s Song float through the 
midnight air. Each note resounded in a series of 
heartrending echoes. They vibrated the stillness. They 
made her cry. 

Thank God for the inadequate illumination from the 
solitary candle on the pianoforte. Thank God that the 
curious guests had long since found their way to their 
rooms and beds. If she could only hold back her 
emotions until she had kissed Salterdon good night one 
last time, but that was impossible. As she watched her 
master wring each melodious tone from the piano, 
watched the tumult of feelings wash liké pure light over 
his features, she knew to the core ot her being that he 
had made his decision. 

He would marry Laura Chao eectigh 

He would do so out of duty. Out of respect for his 


heritage. Out of love and concern for his sia tar 
358: 
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Oh, God. 

Leaving the chair, she moved to the open French 
doors, catching her breath as the cold wind tumbled in. 
The room fell silent. Turning, she watched Salterdon 
continue to stare down at his hands that yet lay spread 
and in position on the white and black keys. Slowly, he 
raised his head, and his eyes met hers. 

Then Basingstoke appeared at the door, his form a 
black silhouette with broad shoulders and an angry 
stance. “There you are,” he declared to his brother; 
then, noticing Maria, he stayed his step briefly, hesi- 
tantly, until she allowed him a smile. 

“You're just in time, m’lord. His Grace was just 
about to inform me of his decision regarding Lady 
Dunsworthy.” 

“You don’t say,” he replied sharply, his attention again 
focused on Salterdon. “Wonderful. I would say it’s about 
time, wouldn’t you, Trey? Especially in light of the fact 
that I’ve just spent the last hours coaxing Grandmother 
back from death’s door, and do you know why, Your 
Grace? Because she vows she awoke from a nap to find 
you standing at her bedside. Standing is the key phrase 
here. Moving at will around her room. I managed at last to 
pacify her by convincing her it was only a dream.” 

“Why did you bother?” Salterdon said, and gently 
closed the cover over the keys. 

“T’ve asked myself that repeatedly the last hours. I 


_. cannot guess why I continue to protect you. My only 


-, 


OP) and, 
ehh we 


Bris 


excuse is I care more for her state of mind and health 
than I do for your own twisted reputation. The humili- 
ation she would experience over being found out 
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passing off one grandson for the other—to her peers, I 
might stress—would prove to be a wee bit more than 
she can endure right now. Not to mention the wallop 
she would get upon discovering you’re not an invalid 
after all—much less a lunatic . . . or perhaps I'm 
wrong on that count.” 

Turning away, Maria stepped from the room, out on 
the balcony where the wind howled over the cement 
balustrade and cut like little knives into her exposed 
flesh. Occasionally, she heard their angry voices— 
spurts of heated accusations and confessions. 

Tomorrow she would leave, pack her paltry little 
valise with her two dresses and tattered shoes, and 
return to Huddersfield. She simply couldn’t stay here 
any longer. Even an existence of living under her 
father’s vindictive brutality would be better than facing 
one more day of loving the Duke of Salterdon. 

A sudden sharp and angry exclamation made her turn 
and rush to the door. Her heart stopped. 

Lord Dunsworthy and his daughter stood just inside 
the room. Laura, her aghast gaze fixed on Salterdon, 
appeared on the verge of fainting. Her small hands 
gripped desperately at her father’s arm. 

“By God, what is the meaning of this?’ Dunsworthy 
demanded with a ferociousness that seemed to shake 
the walls. “Imposters! Did you think to dupe my 
daughter into marrying some—some— good God, look 
at you, man!” he raged at Salterdon. 

“T told you, Father,” Laura wept on his coat. “He’s a 
beast, a monster—” 

“Nay, Laura!” Maria ran into the room. “No beast! 
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No monster! Simply a man who has: long since grown 
weary of his responsibilities to everyone but himself. 
Believe me when I say that His Grace is good and kind 
and finds himself in this awful turmoil only because he 
doesn’t wish to hurt either you or his grandmother. I 
should count myself lucky if I could trade places with 
you.” 

For a moment, Laura stared at her blankly, her eyes 
swimming with tears. Then her lips fell slightly open 
with realization. 

More softly, Maria said, “I’m certain you understand, 
m lady.” . 

“T demand to see the duchess immediately,” blustered 
Dunsworthy. 

“The hell you say,” Basingstoke replied. 

“The hell J say,” came the duchess’s voice behind 
them, and they all turned. 

Leaning her weight heavily upon her cane, she moved 
into the room, directing her words to Clay, but her gaze 
fixed on Trey. “I knew you were spitting out a lot of 
poppycock and balderdash. Dreaming my _ backside. 
You’re old enough to realize that ’ ve known every move 
either of you have made since the instant you took your 
first breaths. While you might have fooled the rest of the 
world occasionally, you never once fooled me. This time, 
however . . . I don’t rightly know where my mind was. 
I suppose I was too bloody wrapped up in my own misery 
and grief to realize just how far His Grace would go to 


__ defy me without completely obliterating his chance to 


4 


- 


inherit my money. What a damnable choice he’s been 


; forced to make.” 
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“Choice?” Dunsworthy barked. “What the blazes are 
you talking about?” 

Stopping at the piano, she laid one hand upon it 
almost caressingly before focusing on Salterdon again. 
“The choice between devotion and obligation, Duns- 
worthy. Between freedom and that damnable albatross 
of responsibility we are born with around our aristo- 
cratic throats.” 

“Choices, you say?” Clenching his fists, his jaw 
working, Dunsworthy declared, “The only choice to be 
made here, my good woman, is his cutting that deplor- 
able hair, dressing like the distinguished man he is 
supposed to be, and carrying out his commitment to my 
daughter.” 

The duchess raised one eyebrow. “And if he doesn’t?” 

“Then I will make certain that every guest residing in 
this house knows what a hoax you attempted to perpe- 
trate on myself and my daughter. That you would have 
had this imposter (he shoved his finger at Basingstoke’s 
face) trick my daughter into marrying a man obviously 
of irrational behavior and inferior intelligence.” 

“If he is so irrational and inferior,” said the duchess, 


+t ser ee 


“then why would you care for her to marry him at all?” 


“He is the Duke of Salterdon, madam. I would have my 
only daughter duchess someday. She will be duchess . . 
whether the lot of you like it or not.” 

With that, he grabbed his daughter by her arm and 
dragged her from the room as she wept, “But, Papa, I 
don’t want to marry—” 

“Quiet!” 
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Rut” 
“Quiet!” 


The music from the orchestra below resonated through 
the house. The guests had gathered in the ballroom for the 
last hours, imbibing the duchess’s best champagne, spar- 
kling in their Parisian creations, supposing on the reasons 
why His Grace had not yet joined his obviously discom- 
posed fiancée or her heavily perspiring father. 

In truth, he hadn’t shown himself at all—to anyone. 

Except Maria. 

Her hands resting lightly on his shoulders, she gazed 
over his head at their reflection in the mirror. She tried 
to smile. Impossible. She attempted to speak. Not yet. 
Not until the act was done. 

Taking a handful of his hair, she slid the keen edge of 
a razor through the thick, silken strands, watching as they 
drifted like feathers through her fingers and over his 
shoulder. Again, and the dark hair melted to the floor to lie 
like a coil of shadow over her toe. When the last long 
strands fell into her hand, she closed her fingers around 
them fiercely and clutched them to her breast. 

“Delilah,” he whispered. “You would rob me of my 
manhood and deliver me to the enemy.” 

“For your own good, Your Grace.” 

He turned in his chair and gently took her hand. His 
eyes were dark as slate. “You'll come with me down- 
stairs.” 

“No.” She backed away and reached for the fine 
~ black tailcoat with the rolled velvet collar he had tossed 
so carelessly onto the bed. “Besides, P’'ve simply 
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nothing to wear for such a grand occasion. A black 
nurse’s dress would hardly suffice.” She self-consciously 
ran her hands over her skirt. “I’m certain you’ll manage 
well enough without me.” 

With only a momentary unsteadiness, Salterdon left 
his chair. He adjusted the double-breasted waistcoat and 
tugged at the linen stock round his throat. “Odd that I 
never realized just how bloody suffocating these damn 
things could be. No wonder my brother curses every 
time he’s forced to wrap himself up in one.” 

Maria held up his coat and averted her eyes. 

He slid his arms gracefully into it. Slowly, he turned 
to face her. “So tell me, Miss Ashton. Do I look 
properly duked?” 

“Aye,” she replied without looking. “You’re 
quite . . . smashing, Your Grace. But then-. . . you 
always were.” 

“Pretty liar. I appalled you not so long ago.” 

“°Twas your temperament that appalled me, sir. Not 
the man. Never the man.” 

He reached for her again. She slipped away, toward 


the door to her room. Though she tried—oh, how she — 


tried—not to look back, she did anyway, just long 


enough to see him standing there, poised in his arrogant 
glory—a man personifying aristocracy and aloofness. 


Only it wasn’t remoteness in his eyes which reflected — 


the splash of bright light from the chandelier overhead. 


z 


From her hiding spot behind the drapes, Maria — 


watched the Duke of Salterdon, with his grandmother 
on one side, his brother on the other, slowly, cautiously, 


~ 
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descend the curve of stairs. Below them, the din of 
conversation had ceased the moment the guests looked 
up to discover that, at long last, their host had decided 
to join them. He would saunter back into their lifestyle 
with the ease and grace of an accomplished dancer. 
Tomorrow, he would be a different man. He would 
belong to them—and to her—the Lady Laura Duns- 
worthy, who did not love him—who loved another. 

The crowd of his peers washed over him like a tide, 
swept him beyond her vision into the adjoining salon. 

The music began again and Maria returned to her 
room, took up a book and opened it, knowing, even as 
she did her best to focus on the blurry words, to 
comprehend them would be impossible. Again and 
again she was forced to endure the sounds of frivolity 
from below: laughing, the strains of violin music that 
made her want to weep. 

But she would not weep! She would not feel sorry for 
herself. She had known love for the first, mayhap the 
only time in her life, and that was enough. 

Then she saw the dress. 

It hung from a hook on the wardrobe: a flowing 
scarlet creation reminiscent of ancient Greece. A note 
was pinned to the bodice. 

“Pll dance with you in the moonlight.” 

She couldn’t! Dare she? Imagine her, who had never 
worn aught but gray and black. What could he be 
thinking, to tease her in such a way? 

What harm could come of it? 

Her hands trembling, she pulled off her clothes, 
allowing them to fall where they may, kicking them 
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aside as she reached for the sumptuous gown that was 
finer than anything she might have dreamt up in her 
own vivid imagination. 

In a breath, she slid it on, felt it fall soft and light 
around her body, flowing like crimson water down her 
legs to the floor. Then she spun toward the mirror. 

Fitting beneath her breasts, accentuating her bosom, 
the gauze dress exposed her shoulders and much of her 
breasts. The back plunged low, to the small of her spine, 
and from there spilled in tiny gathered folds to an 
abundant train. All was edged in the most delicate lace 
dyed the same color as the dress. The train sparkled 
with some iridescence that looked like stars flung upon 
a sunset heaven. 

With a quiver of thrill, Maria spun around, closed her 
eyes and allowed the distant music to uplift her. For 
hours, it seemed, until the candle burned low, she glided 
in and out of the shadows, little noticing when the fire 
grew dim and the room cold. Round and round she 
twirled, dipping and swaying to the sounds of the 
crooning violins, then . 

She stopped. 

The music. His music. Vague, at first. Soft. A piano 
litany that drew her to the door and out into the corridor, 
her feet hesitant, then swift as she flew down the 
sprawling corridor to the music room. 

Maria’s Song. 

Alone in the vast, shadowed room, moonlight spill- 
ing through the open French doors, Salterdon looked up 
from the pianoforte, and his hands became still. His 
eyes narrowed. His face became impassioned. 
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“Don’t stop,” she pled. “I would hear it all to the end 
once more.” 

“T would end it with you in my arms,” he replied, and 
stood, extended one hand, and smiled. 

Too eagerly perhaps, she moved to him, touched one 
fingertip to his before melting against him, sighing as 
his strong arm closed around her waist and swept her 
up, crushing her momentarily as he kissed her mouth. 

Effortlessly, they glided into the rhythm—one, two— 
one, two—one, two, three, four—spinning, dipping, the 
music coming low and from deep in his chest, purring 
through his lips against her ear, turning her knees to water 
and her heart into fire. : 

“Maria.” He opened his mouth and breathed upon her 
shoulder. “I—” 

A sudden shattering of sound erupted from below—a 
sharp explosion. In an instant, Salterdon twisted, his 
face contorted; he clawed at his back and gasped for 
breath. 

“Sir!” she cried, grabbing him as he bent double. 

“Not . . . me,” he groaned, then pushed her away, 
stumbled toward the door. “Clay. Something’s hap- 
pened to my brother.” 

Maria ran after him, into the corridor a the 
sounds of screaming and shouting from below made her 
heart climb her throat. “Salterdon,” she cried as he ran 
stiffly toward his room. 

He emerged with the gun he had threatened the help 
. with. “Get the devil to your room and lock the door.” 
“I won't.” 

“Dammit, Maria, now is not the time to turn stubborn 
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on me again.” Pushing by her, he moved down the 
corridor that seemed eerily quiet all of a sudden. Maria 
ran after him, tripping on the hem of the scarlet gown. 

Salterdon stopped at the head of the stairs and backed 
up slightly, raising his hand sharply to stay Maria. 

Just below him on the steps stood a figure hidden 
within layers of clothes, a cloth hood pulled down over 
its head, a gun in its hand. Obviously, he was not yet 
aware of Salterdon’s presence behind him. 

In the foyer, guests stood frozen, all eyes fixed on the 
body sprawled facedown on the floor, a growing pool of 
blood oozing from beneath it. 

Basingstoke! 

Maria felt her knees go liquid. She clutched the 
balustrade with both hands and willed away the sudden 
faintness swirling like some bottomless black eddy in 
her head. 

Suddenly the duchess shoved her way through the 
crowd. Draped in her finest Chinese silk, her silver hair 
spilling from its anchor of diamond-studded hairpins, 
she tottered momentarily, then fell upon the man’s 
procumbent form with a mournful wail. 

“Ya daft buggers,” the figure on the stairs cried in an ~ 
eerily familiar feminine voice. “Ye’ve gone and killed 
the wrong bloody man! Ye’ve shot Basin’stoke. Criminy, 
can’t ya ever do anything bloody right?” 

A second hooded man shoved his way through the 
terrified spectators, waving a pistol in their faces so 
they screamed and stumbled over themselves in an 
effort to give him room. 

Slowly, Salterdon eased down the stairs, clenching his 
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teeth against the controlled exertion of moving his legs. 
The wolf was back—the dragon, his mien an unearthly 
mask of explosive outrage. His face looked bloodless. 

The hooded figure below stooped over Basingstoke and 
the duchess, who sobbed at her grandson’s body. Then he 
looked up, directly at Salterdon, and his eyes widened. 

Salterdon grabbed the gun-bearing perpetrator from 
behind and slammed the barrel of his gun against his 
temple. “I would advise you to drop your gun now, you 
son of a bitch, before I blow his head off.” 

The robber dropped his bag of booty, then flung the gun 
to the floor. In a panicked voice muffled-by his hood, he 
shouted, “This were all his doin’. Blackmailed me, he did. 
Said if I didn’t do the duke in he’d see us rot in prison.” 

Maria sensed the movement behind her a second too 
late. An arm clamped around her waist. A knife pressed 
to her throat. 

Salterdon turned, the gun still shoved into his captive’s 
temple. His face, having already drained of color, became 
as smooth and still as stone. “Edgcumbe. You bastard.” 

Edgcumbe breathed rapidly in Maria’s ear. “Too bad 
you couldn’t have expired with dignity, Your Grace. It 
would have been much less messy for us all. Do you 
know what it’s been like these last many years? 
Watching a worthless, self-indulgent wastrel dissipate 
money so foolishly while I—a gentleman of some 
esteem—am forced to pander continually to old women 
and disease-infested ingrates in order to make ends 

. meet.” 
“Let her go,” Salterdon said. 
Maria winced as Edgcumbe squeezed her more tightly. 
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“T think not. At least . . . not yet.” He nudged 
Maria toward the stairs. “Perhaps in a day or two when 
I’ve contrived a way to satisfactorily settle this distaste- 
ful circumstance. We should see then just what sort of 
sacrifice you’re willing to make for a common little 
strumpet. How much will you be willing to pay for her 
life, Your Grace?” 

Clutching the stair rail with one hand, Maria eased 
her way down the curving staircase, her breath burning 
in her constricted throat. 

Reaching the foyer, looking neither left nor right, 
Maria allowed the pressure of Edgcumbe’s body to 
direct her toward the door. Suddenly, the hooded thief 
who had earlier bent over Basingstoke stepped before 
them, blocking their exit. 

Maria knew his identity the moment she saw his 
angry eyes through the menacing slits in the hood. 

Thaddeus! 

“Bleedin’ bastard,” he hissed to Edgcumbe. “Ya 
didn’t say aught about nothin’ like this. Ya said it would 
go off like clockwork, that we would go about our 


business of liftin’ their damn purses, managin’ to slip 


Salterdon a bullet—” 

“You killed the wrong man, you idiot.” 

Edgcumbe attempted to shove Maria by him. Thad- 
deus grabbed her arm. “I ain’t lettin’ ya have ’er.” 

“No?” 

Thaddeus slowly dragged the hood from his head. 
“Naw, guv. Ye’ll ’ave her over me own dead body.” 


“Ah. Well. Suit yourself, sir.” Edgcumbe raised the — 


; 


pistol to Thaddeus’s forehead and pulled the trigger. 
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Maria screamed. For an eternity, it seemed, Thaddeus 
continued to stand there, his eyes wide and panicked, 
his forehead open and blood where his flesh used to be. 
Then, like a collapsing house of cards, he dropped to 
the floor. 

A welter of cries erupted. Finally jarred from their 
earlier stupification, men and women, all in their finest 
Parisian attire, fell over one another as they attempted 
to stumble through the nearest doorway, leaving the 
pitiful image of the Duchess of Salterdon crumpled 
over Basingstoke’s body. “Help him,” she wept aloud. 
“Someone help him. He’s bleeding to death.” 

But it was the shrill screams of the thief on the 
landing, still gripped by Salterdon, that reverberated the 
charged air. 

“Lud, lud, ’e’s gone and killed ’im! Bastard! I’ll see 
ya hang along with me, I will, if it’s the last thing I 
bloody well do!” With that, the figure lurched from 
Salterdon’s grip and stumbled down the stairs, ripping 
away the hood, aiming the gun in a wild, wavering 
fashion toward Edgcumbe and Maria. 

Edgcumbe shot her. The bullet drove Molly back and 
she hit the floor with a sickening thud, her blonde hair 
spilling like yellow and crimson sunbursts around her 
head. 

“Perhaps you'll take me seriously now,” Edgcumbe 
announced to the terror-struck onlookers. “Would any- 
one else care to die? I'll be more than happy to—” 

_ A thump—an obscene noise that sounded nauseat- 
ingly like a melon cracking. 

The arm gripping Maria tightened violently; she 
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thought her ribs would shatter, then she was falling, 
being dragged down from behind, hitting the floor so” 
jarringly the world spun around her. | 

Laura Dunsworthy, a fireplace poker gripped in her 
hands, stared down at the carnage she had delivered to’ 
Edgcumbe’s head. Turning her wide green eyes up to. 
the shocked spectators, she declared, “Oh my. I fear 
I’ve killed him.” | 


“Who would’ve thought it,” Gertrude said. “Our own 
Thaddeus, ringleader of highwaymen. And Molly .°. . 
daft girl. I always told her she’d find herself in more 
trouble than she’d know what to do with.” Gertrude 
beamed Basingstoke a smile. “Ye’ll rest now, m’lord. 
Ye’ll be sore in that shoulder for a while, I vow. Just: 
between you and me, sir, I hope yer a sight better patient: 
than yer brother. Gorm, but he tried a person’s patience, . 
not to mention our sanity.” 

Basingstoke winced and looked at Salterdon. oT 
always said you would get me killed eventually.” 

Salterdon paced the room, his hands in his pockets. . 
Then the duchess entered, a touch of her old fire and! 
determination painting color on her cheeks. She looked! 
from one grandson to the other before saying, “It seems) 
my ability to judge character has become a trifle lackingy 
in my advancing years. Edgcumbe has just confessed toy 
the constable that Thackley was involved in this little: 
scheme as well. I should have seen it coming, of course.. 
Occasionally, however, we choose for whatever reason) 
to deny what is most apparent before our eyes.” 

The duchess took a chair next to Basingstoke’s bed. 
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She wrapped her hand around his and squeezed, still not 
taking her gaze from Salterdon. “I’ve spoken with 
Dunsworthy. He demands that we continue with this 
soiree once the guests have had time to calm down and 
collect themselves.” 

“Does he?” Salterdon sneered. “God forbid that a 
little human brains splattered over the foyer would get 
in the way of him roping his daughter a duke for a 
husband. I suppose we must get our priorities straight.” 
Where the blazes was Maria? It had been hours since 
he’d last seen her. He walked to the door. 

“She’s gone,” the duchess said. 

He turned, stiffly. Knife-like pain sluiced through 
him as he focused on his grandmother’s face.. The 
realization occurred to him in that instant that never in 
his thirty five years had she refused to meet his gaze 
directly, but she did so now. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said dryly. 

“Gone. I paid her her wages and sent her on her way. 
Now that you’ve obviously recovered so thoroughly I 
hardly thought it necessary to keep her on.” 

For a long moment, he said nothing, just absently 
rubbed his aching shoulder, realizing that it wasn’t his 
shoulder at all that hurt so damn deep inside he couldn’t 
breathe. 

Again, he turned for the door. 

“If you go after her,’ the duchess declared in a 
slightly panicked voice, “I’ll disinherit you completely. 
You’ ll never see a farthing of my money or a stone from 
any of my estates. You’ll be a pariah to your peers. 
You’ll spend the remainder of your life in abject 
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poverty. So tell me, Your Grace, is she so important to 
you that you would risk all of that?” 

Salterdon said nothing, just left the room, closing the 
door behind him and briefly leaning back against it. 

Maria was gone. Not so much as a word of goodbye. 
She was gone and he would go on with his life as it was 
intended to be . . . as his forefathers had intended it to 
be. 

“Your Grace?” came the feminine voice. 

His heart jumped. He swiftly turned, Maria’s name 
on the tip of his tongue. 

“°Tis only I,” Laura said, and smiled timidly. “By the 
look on Your Grace’s features, you hoped I was Maria. 
I’m sorry to disappoint you.” 

Salterdon straightened. He adjusted the sleeves on his 
black coat and recalled how Maria had helped him into 
it earlier that day, before the madness and mayhem. 

Laura moved to him. He noted there was something 
different about her. She appeared stronger. Her eyes 
were vibrant with determination. 

“Lady Dunsworthy,” he. said, and offered her a slight 
bow. “I owe you an immense debt of gratitude for your 
act of courage this evening. Had Edgcumbe managed to 
get Maria away from the estate—” 

“You would have done something very noble I’m 
sure to get her back. Maria has a way of doing that to 
people, I think. Bolstering their strength and courage. 
Perhaps because she’s so brimming with both herself.” 

He swallowed. 

“Tt took a great deal of courage for her to leave you, 
I’m sure. It took a great deal of courage to remain here 
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as well. Her devotion to you was powerful and moving. 
Her strength of conviction inspired me. She made me 
realize that to love is to sacrifice. She sacrificed her 
heart and soul by remaining with you, knowing you 
were to marry me. What more can anyone sacrifice, 
Your Grace, than the very core of their being?” 

“What are you trying to tell me, Laura?” 

“What-is all of this without love, Your Grace?” She 
looked around her, at the vast treasure-lined walls. “All 
the gold and silver cannot keep us warm when we’re 
old or content when we’re ill.” 

“You’re in love with someone,” he said softly and 
smiled at her gently. : 

“I would marry you, of course, as you would marry 
me. Because of obligation. I only know, that when 
Edgcumbe was killing those people, and the possibility 
crossed my mind that he might well kill me too, my 
thoughts were not of regret for never getting to expe- 
rience being a duchess . . . but of never holding —” 

“Mine and Maria’s child in my arms,” he said. 

Laura smiled. “I knew Your Grace would under- 
stand.” Laura turned and moved a short distance down 
the corridor before pausing and looking back. “She said 
you were special. I believe her.” 

He remained where he stood, his hands in his pockets 
while below him music began to filter up the stairs. 
Obviously, the help had managed to mop the blood off 
the floor and walls. God forbid that the deaths of two 


_. people (albeit servants) would stop the aristocracy from 


s 


$ 
E, 
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enjoying their own company. 
Turning back for the door, he shoved it open and 
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walked inside. Basingstoke lifted his head from the 
pillow and raised one eyebrow. 

The duchess looked up, her eyes briefly widening, 
her lips curling in smug satisfaction. “I knew you would 
be back.” 

Gracefully, Salterdon crossed the room, his gaze 
fixed on his grandmother’s features. 

He stopped before her and glanced at Basingstoke. 
His brother’s eyes were twinkling. They said, Go on, / 
dare you. Stand up to her. Make me proud for one time 
in your miserable life. 

Bastard. 

The duchess lifted her hand to him. He bent over it, 
kissed it, and said, “My darling Grandmother . . . go 
to hell.” 


Noblesse shifted beneath him, pawed the ground and 
trotted in place, vitalized by the cold, midnight air and 
the anticipation of the ride ahead. Having reached the 
summit of the hill highest above Thorn Rose, Trey 
looked back on the manse. Sprawled across the lea, its 
every window ablaze with light, it glittered like crystal 
amid fire. He could hear music—only it wasn’t the thin 
tones of the orchestrated violins, but the music in his 
head which kept singing. Maria. Maria. Maria’s Song 
softly as angels’ sighs. ‘ 

Turning Noblesse into the dark, he rode the stallion 
down the road . . . toward Huddersfield. 
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